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Reaciers. 


For an hours entertainment, we know of nothing more interesting 
than a walk through the spacious and well-filled warerooms of Messrs. 
S. CHADBOURNE & Co., 741, 745 and 745° Market Street, San 
Francisco; replete with all the Latest Novelties in Wood Colors and Latest’ 
Designs In Furniture. an assortment of over One 
different styles of Chamber Suites, ino Walnut, Old Oak, Antique Oak, 
Cherry and Mahogany, in one of the) principal departments, with an 
equal number of Parlor Suites in another, upholstered in all the Latest 
Desiens in Furniture Coverings; including the rich and: elegant Moorish 
Uneut Plushes, and Brocatelles, and vou can form oan idea of the mag- 


nitude of this establishment. 


Amone the articles that deserve special mention. are the celebrated 
Mikado” Bamboo Portieres for Doors and Windows. which must be 


TO he appreciated, 


An inspection of their stock will discover the fact that their nassort- 


ment is the largest and thet prices are the lowest, 
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BUSH STREBET, 
Between Montgoiterv aint. Sansome. Sts., San Franeisco* 


a CHAS. S. BUSH, Proprietor. 


The Leading Business and Family Hotel of California. 


TERMS - -  - $1.25 to $2.00 per Day. 


This Old and Favorite Hotel continues to be the choice of all —_— seeking Common-Sense 
Coniforts and Accommodations. — Its location is central, being in the direct vicinity of the Business 
Houses and PLACES OF AMUSEMENT. | Special attention to STRANGERS, and full satisfaction to all is 


the platform of 
TEE 
WE CLAIM TO KEEP THE BEST HOUSE IN THE CITY FOR THE PRICE. 


The Brooklyn is the Hotel where residents of the interior counties find themselves most at 
home. It is in the business center of San Francisco, and. gentlemen from the country cannot find a 
quieter or better place for themselves and their families. It is a cheerful, social, modest and pleasant 
home—and many of our patrons have been with us for years. The house is in thorough repair, and the 
rooms are neatly and comfortably furnished. During many years of successful Hotel experience, the 
Proprietor and the Chief Clerk have devoted themselves assiduously to the comfort of the traveling 
public—and the result is seen in the constant popularity of 


THE BROOKLYN. 


GS™ You will tind the Brooklyn Hotel Coaches at the Railroad Depot and Ferry Landings 
upon the arrival of all Trains and at the Wharf on arrival of all Steamers 
which will convey you to the Hotel Free of Charge. 
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TRUMBULL & BEEBE, 
Growers, Importers and Dealers in 
BEEDS, WREES + AND = PLANS, 


419 and Sansome Street, 


Between Clay and Commercial, | | SAN FRANCIS( 0. 


2° W. WILLIAMS & 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


914 MARKET STREET, 


BALDWIN HOTEL BLOCK, SAN FRANCISCO. 


SEASON OF 1886-87. 


NURSERIES, 


NILES, ALAMEDA CO., CAL. 


Palms, Cypress, Pines, Magnolias, Japan Persimmons and Chestnuts, 
Persian Walnut or Kaghadgi, Almond and other Nut Trees. 


FRUIT AND SHADE TREES. 


Roses, Flowering Shrubs and Vines, Geraniums & Green-house Plants, 


FOR SALE AT THE ABOVE NAMED NURSERIES. 
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LAND 


The undersigned has for Sale, in most desirable portions of California, 


IMPROVED FARMS, ORCHARDS, VINEYARDS, 
DAIRY AND STOCK RANCHES, 


Unimproved Agricultural, Horticultural and Timber Lands, 


Also, in Nevada and Arizona, 


Large Stock Ranches, with or without Live Stock. 
J. L. SANFORD, 126 Kearny St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The best reports of the grin and freight markets are to be found in the DAILY 
COMMERCIAL NEWS AND SHIPPING LIST, published Daily and weekly, at 415 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

SEND FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 


NOVELTY HARDWARE CO. 
1433 MARKET STREET, 


SAN: PRANCESCO. 


sole Agents for the Paeific Coast for 


LAMBERTSON’S 
Nell-Filling and Self-Extinonishing Nickel 
Cone Rellector Lamp Burners. 


The only Perfect, Cheap and Durable Burners that make the 
Use of Kerosine Absolutely Safe. 
LASTS TEN YEARS. SAMPLE POST PAID, 50 CTs, 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FUEL and FIRE KINDLER. 


The — Kindler made, combining Safety, Convenience and 
Durability. Sample Case, that will light any Wood or Coal Fire, sent 
Post Paid, 7. 

Also, a Variety of other Useful Household Inventions. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and County on the Pacific Coast. 
Send for Circulars. 
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UMBRELLAS, SHADES, PARASOLS, ETC. 


Elegant and Unique Styles, for Ladies and Gents. 


OUR FACILITIES 


us to present to the San brancisc: 


public, simultaneously with the appearance 


on the Continent 4nd in the kast. all 


New and Unique Styles of UMBREITIAS. 


Intrinsic Value. 


—SEASON OF 18s6— 


LADIES’ UMBRELLAS.—We propos 
to astonish the Ladies of San: Francisco in 
our exhibit of the most elegant designs in 
Silk Umbrellas, etc., ever offered in any 
city in the world. 


SHADES, PARASO©OLS, WHIPS, et: 
We are just. in receipt. of our 

LONDON HANDLES Ivory, etc. Phes 

are ggrand, odd, handsome, unique, and 

very you know," consequently 

_ lovely, and are splendid goods. 


OUR GOLD HANDLES, . for design, 
finish, style, and artistic merit, have neve, 
been excelled, either for substantial work- 
or gterling worth. 


FOR GENTLEMEN.— Silk Umbrellas 
Alpacca .bordered, etc., in. Gold, Ivory, or 
kancy Handles. 


CANES. — Gold, Ivory, Buck Horn, 
Malacca, and all woods, handles, etc:, in 
all fancies, comfortable and distingue. Fhe 
Largest and Finest Stock to select from 
ever offered in San Francisce, and at 


MUinbrellas and Parasols 


Me-covered Meparzed, 


OUR STOCK 


Has been selected with the Credtest Care 
hence is very attractive. 

Studied eleyance in Styles and Color 
combined: with Selid) Worth, being: our 


object. 


CANES MOUNTED. 


Moderate Prices! 


Repairing Fans a Specialty. Prinéa 


J.D. BARR & SON, Pioneer Manufacturers. 


J. D. BARR, | J. D. BARR & SON, 
Wholesale, Retail, 
No. 323 BUSH ST., Branch, No. 9382 MARKET ST., 
Adjoining the Bush St. Theatre.-@& Adjoining the Baldwin Theatre.-@@ 


Mr. £2 Chamberlain. Miss MT, Ingqafsbe 


hamberlain & ls be, 


PESIGNING, PRAWING AND . NGRAVING . ON 


219 MBuoh St. San Francisco. 


820 Battery Street, San Francisco. 
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TAKE THE ELEVATOR 
BERLHA HENICKE 


MO 
‘es 


o> limited quantities of water and high heads 


and are guar- 
anteed to give 


power 


3 with less wa- 
age Estimates furnished on 
<< application, for wheels specially 
me built and adapted to suit any 


‘particular case. Fine illustrated 
catalogue sent free. Address the Manufacturers, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO \ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


BONESTELL & CO. 
PAPER 


WAREHOUSE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


Printing and Wrapping Paper, S 
17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
401 & 403 SANSOME ST., 


Saws of every description on hand or 
COR. SACRAMENTO. 


AGENTS FOR C. B. PAUL’S FILES. 


/s the Latest Improved, Most Complete, 
Best and Cheapest Sewing Machine 
in the market, 

IT RUNS: EASIER, ‘MAKES -LESS NOISE, SIMPLER 
AND MORE CONVENIENT THAN ANY OTHER 
MACHINE IN THE MARKFT., 


UFACTURING 


SAW MAN 
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For Prices, ete., address 
C.: SHAW. 

| NO. 30 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 

NEEDLES, OILS AND STAPLE SUPPLIES FOR ALL KINDS OF 


SEWING MACHINES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Sewing Machines of all kinds Repaired and Rebuilt. 
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POLK, GOR. CALIFORNIA. | 215 & 217 SUTTER ST. . 


LEBENBAUM BROTHERS, 


o 
‘Geas Wines. 


We have now in stock, and soon to arrive, the following Seasonable Delicacies, etc.: 


/ / 
FRUITS, GLACE AND CRYSTALICE, 
CHERRIES BROCHETTES, STRAWBERRIES ON STEM, 
RED PEARS, CHINOTS, 
ALMONDS, APRICOTS, 
MELANGE, MIRABELLES, 
PLUMS, VIOLETTES, 
HAZEL NUTS, WALNUTS, 
BROCHETTE PASTE, 
PINE-APPLE, 
GIBSON’S FRUIT TABLETS, CHOCOLATE CREAMS. 


HANDSOME BASKETS, of NEW and A RTISTIC Designs, for Office, Flowers, Shopping, School and 
Dinner Table. Also, INDIAN MADE BASKETS with Sweet Grass. 


Pates from L. Henry and Tevyssonnesan, 
Smoked Goose Breasts, srunswick Sausages, 
Saucisse de Lyon, (renuine Westphalia Ham, 
Rollmoépse, Irish Bacon, 
Lampreys or Neunaugen, Appetit Silt, 
Smoked Eels, Italian Anchovies in Salt. Finnan Haddies, 


FRENCH and GERMAN PRESERVED FRUITS, 1 Juice, Syrup and Liqueurs, 
Wiesbaden Presevted Strawberries, Raspberries, Red and White Cherries, Melange, Hazel- 
nuts, Walnuts, Quinces, CGooseberrtes, Mirabelles, Chinets, Prunes Vinegar, Marrons in 
Jutce— Vanilla flavored, Strawberrtes in Wine. Cherrtes in Maraschino, Apricots in Arrack, 


Peaches in Brandy. 


Bismarck Zwieback, Braunschweiger Lebkuchen, Honigkuchen and Pfeffernusse, Marzipan Cigarettes, 
Koenig’s Wafers, Carola Wafers, Baum Wafers, Finest Dehesa Raisins, Macaroon 
and Eleme Figs, Prunelles, Wiesbaden Stuffed Prunes. 


— SEND 


Our Priced Catalogue of Groceries, 


NOW READY. 
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200 of the most Airy, 
Sunny and Comfortable 
Rooms in the City, at 


0¢., 75¢., $1.00 


per night. 


Special Rates by 
the month, 


aS 


MS 
CARS from the Ferry 
and from all parts of the 
City to the Presidio pass 

1 the door. 


GIVE US A CALL, 


G GRAHAM, 
| MANAGER. 


MONTGOMERY AVENUE AND KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


Wood's Household Practive of Medieing 


HYGIENE AND SURGERY. 
A Practical Treatise for the use of Families, Nurses, 
Hospitals, Travelers, Seamen, Miners and others, 
~END FOR CIRCULAR TO 
WM. S. DUNCOMBE & Co. 
Agents for Pacitie Coast, 


425 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


HALL 


BANKERS, 


STANDARD 


SAFES 


SAFES FOR—— 


MERCHANTS, 
JEWELERS, Ete. 


Dwelling House Safes, 
Fire-Proof Safes, 
Burglar-Proof Safes. 


Safes sold on Installment plan. 


Send for prices and circulars. 


HALL’S SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


and 219 California St., San Francisco, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


on Great »ecialty is growing and distributing 

SEs. We all the latest novelties and finest 
bes ard sorts, in different sizes and prices tosuit all 
wants, Over 430 choicest varieties to choose from. 
We send strong Pot Roses safely by mail to all Post 
Ottices, purchaser’s choice of 1.3 all labeled, 


3 T0 12 PLANiS $8 to $15 


per Hundred. 
according tovalue, Two y tovalue, Two year 


express. 
New Guide, 78 elegantly 

\ddress THE DINQEE & CONARD c 
Rose Growers, WwW est Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


Educational Institution for Bo: ys on 


ST, MATTHEW'S HALL. 


SAN MATEO, CAL. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
Under Military Discipline. 


Special attention and advantages for fitting 
boys fora Seientifie or Classical Course. 


REV. ALFRED LEE BREWER, Principal. 


TWENTY - ONE YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL WORK. 


The weeding Private 
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JOE 


Makes the Best Fitting Clothes i the State, 
AT 25 PER CENT. LESS THAN ANY OTHER TAILOR IN SAN FRANCISCO, 


Joe Poheim’s is the only reliable House on the Pacific Coast, has been estab- 
lished fifteen years, and is noted everywhere for honest dealing. No misrepresenta- 
tion is ever practiced or allowed, and every customer is guaranteed a ‘pe rect fit.” 
and the best of workmanship, or return of his money. 

Joe Poheim employes none but the best workmen that can be obtained, and 
all clothes are made up under his personal supervision. There is no other Tailor 
in San Francisco who cuts a new suit or returns money, in casé a mistake should be 
made by any workman,-but the careful attention every garment receives, in mang 
up, renders a mistake almost impossible. 

Our business has increased to such an‘ extent that we have been obliged to 
establish three large stores in San Francisco, for the convenience and accommodation 
of customers, and as most of our goods are bought direct from the manufacturers, 
and being heavy purchasers, we obtain such terms as enables us to undersell any 
other Tailor in San Francisco. | 

We always keep on hand the largest and finest assortment of the latest styles 
of Woolens, which we make to order as follows: 


Fine Pants - - Made to Order from $ 6to $12 


Full Dress Suits 25." 60 


AND OTHER GARMENTS IN PROPORTION, 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed or no sale. 


SAMPLES OF CLOTH AND RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT 


Sent Free to any address on application. to 


JOE 


Nos. 203 Montgomery, 724 Market Streets, 


110 and 1112 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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“CARBOLIC 


) Our San Francisco Parlors were opened November, 
(TRADE MARK. 10, 1880, only seventy days ago, and we do not allow the 
trade to handle the remedies, but there are now 
in use in this city alone over 5,900 Smoke Balls and 
Deballator Packages, it is strong evidence of a pop- 
ular and suecesstul treatment for Catarrh, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Deafness, Eye Troubles, Lung 
Diseases, Croup, D.ptheria, Sore Throat and Weak 
Voice. The *“ Smoke Ball” is the Greatest Anti- 
septic known. We have published testimonials from 
the following well known citizens of California: 


Thos. Reiclart,; Survever-General. .......... Sacramento 
, ) David Powell, “Tray. Agt., Pacific Coast, Wabash....... 


Noah ry Walker, Eaton’s Model Musie Store.. 


Daniel Norcross, Manuf. Temple 
Adam Smith, ¢ ‘apitalist .....728 Sutter St 
Peter Harvey, Pass. Agt. B. & O. R. R......618 Market St 
John H. Roberts, Theatical Manager......... 419 Eddy St 
Geo. R. Cleveland, (Representing Sweet, Dempster & 

Co., Chicago)... .. Francisco 


J.G. ‘all, General Agent N.Y. L. & W. 
Montgomery ‘St 
8. 


Chas. P. O'Neill, Nevada 
Geo. W. Kelly, Stock broker... Pine St 
E. Rvder, Teacher Lincoln Grammar School....S. F 
Anna 514 Minna St 
Edward P. Fish.. wie 116 Turk St 
J, M. Lane, (Lane & Connelly)... 204-6 Market St 
Mrs. L. A. Ralph, Dress Making... ...411 Post St 


‘Smoke Ball” aud * Debellator Package’ sent by mail, with full directions on receipt 
of price, $5. (Smoke Ball $3, Debellator $2), and two postage stamps. 


Rooms 7, 8, 9 and 10, cor Market, Geary and Kearny Streets. Entrance 672 Market Street. 


Agencies at Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Jose, Napa City, Stockton and Cedarville. 


Have often had their delicate handiwork ruined by care- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. less workmen. Iam prepared to execute all orders for 
Mounting Chenille Work on Plush (with Ue for 


yhotos); mounting all kinds of Photos, etc.; making Mats, 


The fourth year of this School (known for thirty assepartouts and Frames for Etchings, Engravings, 
. Water-Colors, etc.; Artistic Eastiake Lettering in Albums, 
three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open Con 
jues, etc.; Materials furnished for all 
the last W ednesday of September, at Ogontz, the kinds of Art WwW ork. U pon receipt of postal, I will call 
spacious Country Seat of Jay Cooke, near Phila- | and take orders. All work first-class, and at low prices. 


delphia, For ¢ ‘irculars, address— RR. HR. Ks, 
PRINCIPALS, Ocontz, Montgomery Co., Pa | ¢93 MARKET STREET, Opposite Palace Hotel. 
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QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


TO EASTERN AND EUROPEAN CITIES 
Via the Great Trans-continental All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific Company. 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make prompt 
connections with the several Railway Lines 
in the East, connecting at 


NEW YORK § NEW ORLEANS 
With the several Steamer Lines to . 
ALL PORTS. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 


Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS : SLEEPING : CARS 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third-class Cars. 
Say Tickets sold, sleeping Car Berths secured, and other 
information given upon application at the Company's 
Otlices, where passengers calling in person can secure 
choice of routes, ete. 


RAILROAD LANDS IN NEVADA, 
CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS, 


For Sale on Reasonable Terms. 


Apply to, or address, 
JEROME MADDEN, 
Land Agent, 
S.P.R.R.. San Francisco. 


W, H. MILLS, 
Land Agent, | 
C.P.R.R., San Francisco. 
—OR— 
H, B. ANDREWS, 
Land Commissioner, G.H. and &.A. Ry.,San Antonio, Tex. 


A. N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN, 
General Manager, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ORNAMENTAL, 


MAGNOLIAS, PALMS, 
CLEMATIS, ETC. 


10 Medals ? 89 Premiwmns 


Awarded at the World’s Exposition 
in New Orleans. 


New Descriptive Catalogues, containing many New and 
Rare Varieties, will be sent: 


No. I—Fruits, Grapevines, Olives ..................0..00.06. 4 cents 
No. II—Ornamental Trees, Evergreens and Plants...4 cents 
No. 11i—New Roses and Clematis (iratis 


JOHN ROCK. 
San Jose, Cafifornia. 


-CHILION BEACH, 


——IMPORTER OF— 


Looks fine Stationery, 
107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


Opposite Occidental Hotel, San Francisco. 


Monograms and Crests Artistically Designed and 
Engraved New Books. The Latest Styles of Sta- 
tionery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. Birthday 
Cards Always in Stock. Marcus Ward's Cele- 
brated Trish Linen Papers and rnvelopes. 


LIBERAL OFFER! 


The Publishers of “Tur Paciric’ and the Publishers 
of “Pur Overtanp” have made special 
arrangements for Club Rates. 


The first number of ‘‘The Pacific” was published in August, 7857. 
/t is the oldest religious paper on this coast, and, except the ‘'ollta,” it 


7s the oldest paper of any kind in this city. 


Old residents know its 


value, and younger people can learn its character by sending for 
sample copies, which will be sent to any address FREE. 


The “Pacific” and ‘Overland’ will be seut to one address for $5.00 per Year. 
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ESCONDIDO. 


Every day swells the tide of people of 
wealth from the East seeking permanent 
homes beneath the fair skies of Southern 
California, and every day the advantages that 
Escondido offers to those who do not care to 
pay the extravagant prices asked for inferior 
land with inferior climate in Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino counties, become more ap- 
parent and better known. The increase in 
its growth is far beyond the expectations of 
its founders, and the rapidity with which 
buyers build and improve shows that holding 
for speculation is not the object. The sales 
of both town lots and farming tracts have 
this month been greater than ever, and the 
coming spring will see a large acreage planted 
in trees and vines. | 
‘The immunity that its mountain enclosure 
vives Escondido from the north and east 
winds, that in falland winter sweep the plains 
of San Bernardino and Los Angeles coun- 
ties, make it far superior to any part of those 
counties for those who do not relish dust and 
wind; while its central position between the 
rich valleys of the interior and the fine mesas 
along the coast, with the certainty of the 
railroad passing through it, give full assur- 
ance that the settler need have no fears of 
isolation from the world. 

Within a few months Escondido will be 
connected by rail with Oceanside on the 
California Southern, and in a few months 


thereafter with San Diego Bay. ~The San 


Diego Central Railroad, a corporation re- 
cently formed by nine of the most solid citi- 
zens of the county, has already began its sur- 
veys for a line through Escondido from 
Oceanside by way of Bernardo, Poway and 
Ki Cajon to San Diego, and the only ques- 
tion now Is whether this Company can build 
it before the Sonthern Pacific can spring into 


the opening ahead of it. The San Diego 


Central has a powerful backing, and can 


soon build the road, but the Southern Pacific 
has a fully organized and equipped con- 
struction department that can make short 
work of such a matter while others are get- 
ting ready. ‘The field is one entirely too 
valuable to lie long open even to one road. 
If the Southern 


Diego Bay this will be its natural route, 


Pacific ever runs to San 
because much superior to the Coast route in 
grade as well as in resources for the support 
of a road. 

Building in the town is progressing rapidly. 
The Methodist 


church are both well under way, as is also 


Escondido College and 
the new brick building of the Escondido 
Bank. 


chinery is at work, and the owners are 


A full set of improved boring ma- 


determined to learn what the earth contains. 
The prospects for. artesian water are very 
good, with fair probabilities of finding either 
oil or natural gas or coal.  Borings will be 
made in several places and carried to a great 


depth if necessary. 
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Are you using Wellington’s Improved Egg Food for Poultry 7 IF NOT. ~ ALFALFA GRASS. 
| WHY NOT? 


Every Grocer, a2 FRUIT and every 
Every Druggist VARIETY of SEEDS. 
Sells It | 


7 E F IT S|! | KING’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


CLOVER, VEGETABLE, 


No. 15 Fourth S “rancisco, is hes 
When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop h n the best 
time and then havethem return piace in the City to buy ewonnd econd-huand 
{ have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or > 
SICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure Books. The largest stock of Old ‘ee WSpyi tpers nie 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for M agazines can be: found here und ay ix sit will well 
not now receiving acure. Sendatonce for atreatise anda ’ 
Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post repay the lover of. literature. 


flice. It costs you for atrial, and I willcure you. 
Address Dr. Ii. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St.. Now York. 


The First National Bank | The Nevada Bank of San Francisco 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 

Paid-up Capital, $1,500,000 (old. Capital Paid Up $3.000.000 
Surplus Fund and Undivided Profits, $363,555.50 

RAN. Agency at New York—62. Wall Street. 
Assistant Cashier.................. KLINE Agency at Virginia, Nevada. 


DIRECTORS: D. Callaghan, James M. Donahue, C. 


Janies Mofiitt, N.. Van Bergen, Jas. H. Jennings. SUYS AND SELLS EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPH 
NTS: London, Bank of Montreal; Dublin, TRANSFERS 


Provincial Bank of Ireland; Paris, Hottinguer &. Co.; 
New York,: National Bank of Commerce in New York: 
Hamburg, Hesse, Newman & Co.; Boston, Blackstone Issues Commercial and Travelers’ Credits. 
National Bank ; Chicago, First National Bank. 


Now Noyes’ New No. 19 fs self-shut- 
ting. Strong springs securely shut, 
safely and ciosely clasp 
the bulky book. Bvook- be- 
ware! This bodes brisk business by 
and by. More wire holders sold 
in — 2 years than ali other 

ma combined, and not a 
Ask any dealer 
for them or send to L.W.NOYES, 
99 & 101 W. Monroe St. ,¢ hicago. 


H. H. MOORE, 
BOOKS. 


Standard, Library and Illustrated Books suitable 


for Presents, at Lowest Prices. 
409 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


NEAR CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
popular Weekly news- 


paper devoted to science, mechanics, en- 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 


gravings is publication, furnishes = 
& most valuable encyclopedia of information which re OL V1 ( 


no person should be without. The popularity of 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that its cir- 


culation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
u s “4 » 
Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N.Y. TYLER BEACH -_ Proprietor. 


ATENTS. AMERICAN PLAN Rates, $2.00 to $2.50 per Day. 


Seven Years’ 
practice ore Coach and Carriage at Depot on.arrival of all Trains. 
the Patent Office, : and have prepared 5 I Of ai 
more One Hundred 
nd applications for patents in % oe, 
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Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 


fully given without charge. Hand-books of 


f tion sent free. Patents obtained 
tai ag pcre Co. are noticed in the Scientific 722 Montgomery Street, 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
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This Institution, the first established on this coast, con- 
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It is beautifully printed, charmingly written, and a credit and delight to Chicago and the w hole country, —Chicaqgo 
Therald. 
It fills a place not attempted by any other American publication, and need fear no rivals.— Wi/ininglon N.C.) Morn 
ra 
The Current is addressed to people of intelligence and literary taste, by whom its merits are fully “appreciated. 
(HL) Whig. 
[ wish The Curren? Constant and increasing suceess, whieh it will not fail to command, and am glad to have found 
a place in its charming and dignified columns.- Arnold, 
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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


IN ISS¢ THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year, having met with continuous 
commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives tifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly. It presents in 
in inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short Stories, Sketches of Travel and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


_ The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every on, Pn of Literature, Science, Politics and Art, 
lind expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


_ The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, farnishes from the great and generally inaccessible mass of 
this literature, the only compilation that, while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with 
which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indespensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual progress of 
the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 
our mind THE Livin« Ack has no equal, and we cannot see where it could be improved.”’—Chvistian ut 

4 Work, New York. 
“To have it is to hold the keys of the entire world of thought, of scientitic investigation, psychological research 


critical note, of poetry and romance. It has never been so bright. so comprehensive, so diversified in interest, as it 
is to-day.”’— Boston Traveller. 


_ “It contains nearly all the good literature of the time. There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found in it. It is a library in itself.”— The Churchman, New York. 


‘ Nearly the whole world of authors and writers appear-in it in their best moods. The reader is kept well abreast 
of the current thought of the age.”’—Buston Journal. 
_ “It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.’—Albany Argus. 
‘Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New York Tribune. 
“It is one of the publications that intelligent people regard as practically indispensable. From its pages one 
learns What the world is thinking about. It is an education in itself, as well as an entertainment.’’— Hartford Courant, 


* Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well informed i& current literature as by the perusal of a long list 
of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


_ _ “The subscription price is slight in comparison with the mass of the-best current literature which it brings with 
it in its weekly visits. In fact a reader needs no more than this one publication to keep him well abreast of English 
periodical literature.’’—Sunday-School Times, Philade Iphia. 


Foremost of the eclectic periodicals.”’—N. ¥. World. 
| “It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispensable literature,” —Chicayo Evening Journal, 


= enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the best thought and literature of civilization. °—Christian Advo- 
vale, Pittsburgh, | 


“It is absolutely without a rival. Coming once a week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost 
writers‘of the day. Essay and review, biography, travel, science, fiction, poetry, the best of cach and all is here 
placed within reach. ’’— Montreal Gazette. 


—* Tt Saves not only time, but money.”’— Pacific Churchman, San Francisco. 
‘‘It keeps well up its reputation for being the best periodical in the world..’—Morning star, Wilmington, N. ©. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. . 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
_ [* Possessed of THE LivinG AGE and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in command of the whole situation.’—Phila. Eve. Bulletin. 


For $10.50, THE Livinc AGE and any one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas, 
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Three thousand miles southwest from 
Chicago, and about eight hundred southeast 
from San Francisco, on a tongue of land 
at whose point two rivers. mingle 
waters, stands a tiny three-roomed house, 


dried bushes 


built of planks shaded by 
piled upon a framework, which covers the 
entire roof and extends several feet on every 


side to form a rude veranda. A large cor- 


Tal for cattle, some hundred yards from. the 


dwelling, a shed for horses, and a few bun- 
dles of hay, give evidence of human hab- 
this the little 


itation in wilderness. In 


kitchen are a few dishes and cooking uten- 


sils, and a store of bacon and _ beans,. cof- 


flour. In. the room 


fee and 


hang ‘‘slickers” (water-proof coats), over- 


alls, saddles, spurs, and whips. The third 
apartment is carpeted; two cot-beds are 
covered with gay blankets; a table is piled 
with books and newspapers, and on_ the 
rough walls are tacked lithographs from il- 
lustrated journals. 

This is the cattle ranch of a college grad- 
uate, who a year ago came West with a 
weak lung and very little money, eager to 
work on a farm, drive stage, do anything to 
gain a living, and secure health to enjoy the 


VoL, | 


their 


adjoining. 


(Copyright, 1887, by OVERLAND MonruLy Co, 


THOUSAND HILLS. 


A college-mate already professionally 
bought three hun- 


gain. 
established in Arizona 
dred head of cattle ; the two men built the 
house, and put the herd on the range. One 
takes charge of the enterprise, and will get 
for five years one third of the increase; the 
other, who cannot give any_ personal 
attention to the ranch, pays running ex- 
penses, about fifty dollars a month. The 
result of this one year’s experiment in the 
tattle business has been to the invalid (who 
in all weathers has been in the saddle, riding 
on trail or over the range) robust health 
and vigor, and to both partners an_ ineérease _ 
of eighty-five per cent in the herd of three 
hundred cattle. 

One hundred miles or so to eastward of 
this humble of the most 
completely furnished cattle estates in the 
West. Eight thousand head of 
stock graze over its area of nine hundred 


ranch lies one 


blooded 


square miles, where thirty thousand might 
fatten with room to spare. On the central 
ranch are the owner’s residence, the — sta- 
bles, and the corrals. ‘The former is built 
onthe Mexican plan—the only good one 
fora’ semi-tropical climate-—-and surrounds 


an interior court, where are the tank and 
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windmill which supply the premises with 
water. On three sides of the court open 


ddéors leading to dwelling rooms; on the 


fourth side is an adobe wall, through which 


one passes by folding doors into a second 
court, where are the stables and carriage 
houses. Adjoining are the vaquero stables 
and yard, with stalls for twenty horses, and 
sheds for the proper keeping of saddles, 
bridles, spurs, riatas, etc. Separated from 
the dwelling are the quarters for the major- 


domo and his inen; the. blacksmith and re-., 
pairing shops, and the sheds for agricultural 


machines and implements. 
corrals are accommodations for ninety horses, 


about fifty of which are vaquero stock, and's 


the rest for working and driving. 


The cattle on this estate are not generally " 
more than seven years old; clean-limbed, % 
straight-backed, and. glossy-skinned, they’ 
outweigh by a hundred pounds Spanish cat- 


tle of the same age. 
of this fine stock is fully ninety per cent. 


This well-known Sierra. Bonita Ranch is are 
illustration of what intelligence, energy, and: 


industry,. with a start of but very moderate 
capital, can develop out of ten vears’ cattle 
raising in Arizona. 

Stock-raising in the West began to be a 
business about the close of the Civil War, 
when meat as well-as other. kinds of food 
rose even in the Northern States. to, hither- 
to unknown prices. ~ Texas. at that time 
was almost a wilderness, known-to the out- 
er world chiefly asa refuge for outlaws, who, 
flying from justice and disguised-by. ‘aliases, 
false beards, and quaint costumes, wandered 


hither and thither over the unsetthed” 


try. Mexican ranchers) Owned 
mense herds of semi-wild. cattle of inferior 
breed, whose wild eves and cruel horns 
were in keeping with their forbidding, raw- 
boned aspect and fierce tempers. ‘These, 
roaming over the prairies in herds of from 
fifty to one hundred thousand, were of little 
value to their owners in the absence of any 


market. When beet began to be searce at 


In stables 
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the North, a few Government contractors, 
drove some small ‘‘ bunches” of cattle froin 
Texas over the weary trail, which has since 
become historic, for the use of the Northern 
armies. In those days steers could be 
bought for six dollars, and sold at the end 
of their two or three months’ journey for 
thirty-five. ‘he profits were enormous: the 
secret-leaked out ; men with larger capital 
and. unfettered by Government contracts 
‘started in,” and until the easy-going ‘Texan 
rancheros discovered the experiment that was 
being made, and ‘* cut things finer, “ capital 
was doubled and quadrupled in two to four 
months. Great numbers of Eastern specu- 
lators engaged in stock-driving ; competition 


decreased the profits-—first to one hundred 


The annual increase... 


per cent. then even lower, until in the eyes 
of the men who first: started, the business 


was played out. 


New settlers however, had crowded into 
‘Texas, stragglers from the vast army. of 
half crazed gold-seekers, who for years pushed 
westward over the great plains; and these 
emigrants soon awoke to the advantages of 
stock-raising in acountry where land and grass 
cost nothing, and nature did the work. In 
the early days, a settler could pick out a 
good range ; drive on it as large a herd of 
cattle as he could get together ; select a spot 
convenient to water,and put up a cabin; fence 
in such acres as he chose to cultivate ; and 
make himself entirely at home, without pay- 
ing a penny, or doing what was not perfect- 
ly lawful. ‘This was true throughout the vast 
stretches of the so-called American Desert, 
from the Mississippi River to the = Sierra 
Madre ; a tract fifteen hundred miles long 
by two thousand wide. 

One man of the thousands who in the 
gold fever of 1859 were with frenzied energy 
crossing these dreary. plains, threw. aside 
shovel, pan, and rocker, and settled down to 
cultivate*a small patch of ground near a 
town of less than a hundred shanties, peo- 
pled with the roughest of the rough ; for in 
those days the ‘* hanging trees,” which were 
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afterwards so useful in raising the tone of 
frontier communities, had not yet grown up. 
Not being ‘‘on the shoot” hiimself, our 
friend loaded a few provisions and his rifle 
on a pony, and turned his back upon what is 
now the city of Denver. He reached the 
northern California (Mormon) 
road, and built himself a hut, where he set 


emigrant 


up as a trader; his goods being a small’ 


cask of whisky, a little tobacco, and a few 
other necessaries of life, which he laid in 
gradually. These commedities he bartered 
with the emigrants, who, poor as_ himself, 
passed over the road before his door, often 
at the rate of one hundred a day. He took 
in exchange cattle, which all western-bound 
emigrants had with them as the most valu- 
able stock in trade for their new home. 
But the Eastern raised cattle, accustomed 
to other food and plenty of water, suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of the six months’ 
dreary trip; and the trader drove many a 
sharp bargain—giving a few glasses of 
whisky (which to the’ parched 
seemed the very elixir of life) in exchange 
for a broken-down cow, or a pound of to- 
bacco for a tottering steer. © A short dis- 
tance from his shanty he had discovered 
an oasis in the desert, a tract of hay land, 
through which flowed a creek ; and to this 
place he drove his raw-boned ghosts, where 
rest and nutritious grass soon fattened them. 

Fwice the adventurer’s dwelling was 
burned over his head by Indians—he barely 
But cattle had as yet 


emigrant 


no value in the red man’s eyes, and when 
the fugitive came back to his ruined™home, 
he found his bovine riches quietly grazing 
among the hills a few miles from the road, 
untampered with by the savages, who, still 
happy in the possession of vast hunting 
grounds, held ‘‘squaw’s game ” in utter con- 
tempt. 

The Union. Pacitic 
vagabond trader a rich man. 
splendid market for his beef in the con- 
struction camps while the road was_ build- 


Railroad made the 
He found a 
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ing, and within a few miles of his shanty 
Cheyenne, a city of ten thousand inhabi- 
tants, sprang up In a night. While numbers 
of his former comrades found graves in the 
gold fields, and hundreds more returned to 
the Kast half-starved desperadoes, and many 
discovered great wealth only to squander it 
recklessly, the close of his career found him 
with a vast estate, measuring one hundred 
and fifty by one hundred miles, upon which 
grazed torty thousand head of cattle. For 
the last seven years of his life, his income 
from. cattle alone was one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars per annum. 

The chief point of the above sketch of 
the achievements of Iliff, the cattle king of 
Colorado, is that ‘* luck” had little to do 
with his success. He often had great losses, 
notably in the severe winter of 1871-2, 
when his cattle strayed to the value of more 
than one hundred thousand dollars, putting 
him to enormous expense to find the lost, 
many of which were discovered in the ago- 
nies of death from starvation. 

Snow-storms, blizzards, long, bitter frosts, 
when the thermometer for days marks from 
below zero, are great drawbacks 


25° ta 40 
to successful stock-raising in Idaho, Colo- 
raido, Montana, Wyoming, and Dakota. 


At the close of winter, about the last of 
March, comes the ‘* breaking-up ” storm, 
dreaded mest of all winter tempests by the 
stockman, for it finds the cattle less able 
than earlier in the season to withstand its 
fury, and to go without food for three or 
four days, exposed to driving sleet and 
freezing wind all the time. California, New 
Mexico; and AriZona are more advantageous 
in Climate; the winters being mild; but_on 
the other hand, in some portions of this 
southwestern region, sandy soi barren 
mountains afford less water than is found in 
the other States and ‘Territories. 

Until very recently, Arizona has not been 
included in the lands available for cattle rais- 
ing. ‘The ‘Territory has been known only 
asa desert dotted over with cacti and Spanish 
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bayonets, infested by snakes and tarantulas, 
the haunt of red fiends, whose constant raids 
left the few white settlers little time for other 
occupation than ‘ pumping lead ” and pour- 
ing buckshot into the ‘‘ cussed lizard eat- 
ers.” Up to the year 1874, Indians, it Is 
true, tormented the ranchmen; but since 
that year, when, after an active campaign, 
General Crook routed the savages, drove 
them from their fastnesses, and most of the 
hostiles were placed on reservations, stock- 


raising has been steadily growing in favor, as 
the capabilities of the Territory become bet- 


ter known; until, at this date, more than 
four hundred thousand head are roaming on 
the ranges of Arizona. 

More than one-half the ‘Verritory’s area 
offers good grazing : there Is no intense cold; 
very little building of barns or corrals 1s 
necessary ; nor is it indispensable to store 
winter food. Black and white gamma grass, 
bunch and mesquite grasses, grow on plateau 
and valley, mesa and mountain, so abun- 
dantly that afterthe rains of Julyand August 
the whole country rolls a_ billowy sea of liv- 
ing green. Gamma _ grass is_ particularly 
fattening and nutritious. 
inches from the ground, and has a single 


Cattle like 


It grows about six 


round stock with oblong heads. 
it dried as well as green, and it seems as 
nutritious after being cured as when it Is fresh. 
Nature’s process of curing by the sun begins 
with the dry season ; frost; when it occurs, 


does not appear to harm the ‘roots of either 


gamma, bunch, or buffalo grass—-they retain 
their full strength, and cotmtless herds not 
only exist but grow fat upon this withered 
looking provender. ‘‘ browse,” the leaves 
and tender stems of various scraggy-looking 
but thrifty bushes, offers perennial food, 
summer and winter, to Arizona cattle. 

The great prejudice entertained against 
Arizona is her want of water supply. Five 
rivers, however, the Colorado, Gila, Salt, 
San Pedro, and Verde, with their minor 
cributaries, cross and recross the ‘Territory, 


and as the country develops it is found that 
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in many of the immense valleys covered 
with dry grasses, water can readily be ob- 
tained by sinking. Sulphur Valley, where 
eight wells are pumping thousands of gal- 
lons daily, has no superior advantages as to 
snow and rainfall on the neighboring moun- 
tains; it drains no larger an area than many 
other fine grazing valleys throughout the 
Territory, It is, therefore, not unreason- 
able to conclude that, although hitherto the 
cattle-man has depended almost ‘entirely on 
streams and springs, an abundant supply of 
artesian water can be found, and millions 
of acres will, as the country fills with set- 
tlers, be reclaimed. 

Arizona can never be monopolized by 
farmers; much of her land is unfit for ag- 
But the rich. grasses that cover 
plains and mesas, and the success of recent 


riculture. 


experiments in finding water a short distance 
below the surface of the soil, clearly indi- 
cate that the ‘Territory is destined to be- 
come a vast stock range. Sixty thousand 
square miles, a tract equal in extent to the 
whole of New England, is grazing land. 
Many cattle-men from the East are putting 
herds into this new pastoral world, but as 
yet some of the choicest grass lands are 
open to location, and others can be bought 
for much more reasonable prices than are 
demanded in better known sections of the 
Union. 
wells have been sunk water has been found 
feet below the surface. — A 


In San Simon Valley, Wherever 


ten to 
few herds are already roaming over the pas- 


twenty 


tures, but the greater portion of the valley 


is yet a solitary plain. Pima County has 


large tracts. of rolling, richly grassed 
country, upon which bands of cattle have 
grazed since the time of the Mission 


Fathers, more than two hundred years ago; 
but there never has been any diminution in 
the supply of feed. Instead of the ranges 
being ‘* eaten up,” the gamma grass seems 
to grow with fresh vigor after being grazed 
down to the very roots. 

In the early days of Arizona stock-raising, 
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cattle were driven into the Territory from 
Sonora and ‘Texas, and an inferior stock 
was bred, but the introduction of some fine 
Durham bulls and droves of American cattle 
from Utah and Oregon has almost driven 
out the poor scrubs. 

There can scarcely be found a more prof- 
itable and agreeable occupation than  stock- 
raising, especially upon the Pacific Slope, 
where the conditions for the industry are so 
favorable, and where so little capital is re- 
quired. The intending stockman, suppos- 
ing him to have about three thousand dollars 
capital, either takes ‘‘ squatter’s right,” by 
building a hut on unsurveyed land, or buys 
160 acres from the Government at a nomi- 
nal price. A sufficiently good house need 
not cost more than three to four hundred 
dollars. Provisions bought, there is no 
expense but the wages of the cowboys, each 
one of whom, for thirty dollars monthly pay, 
will take care of about two hundred and 
fifty cattle. 

Cowboys can be divided into two classes 
—those recruited from ‘Texas and other 
States on the eastern slope ; and. Mexicans, 
from the south-western region. Mexicans 
are unrivaled as cowboys— splendid riders, 
hardy, born to the business—but they have 
a wild, bad reputation, and are quarrelsome 
and unreliable. 
skilled, but they are safer, more orderly men. 


Americans are perhaps less 


The cowboy tracks his animals as Indians 
do game: dismounting, he leads his pony 
and follows patiently faint tracks in the dust 
—-which, afterall, may prove to be those of 
unshod ponies... Generally water betrays 
cattle, for they must at least once in every 
twenty-four hours repair to the nearest creek 
or water-hole ; then in the softer ground 


their hoof-prints are easily discernible. 


The most important decision for the 
stockman is how to get his cattle. He can 


buy them ‘‘on the range,’ which is the 


quickest, but the most expensive way. The 
cattle are bought so many head ‘*‘ more or 
less ;"" but this mode leaves a good many 
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openings for sharp-witted guile, to which the 
The best way 
for the newly-arrived settler, is to make a 


novice often falls a victim. 


contract with some responsible drover for a 
number of cattle, breed and age specified, 
about seventy-five per cent. of the cows to 
have calves, the purchaser to be free to re- 
ject any animals not in good condition when 
delivered at his ranch. Months may elapse 
before the herd arrives, but 
barking in the stock business, the delay is 


for one em- 


counterbalanced by the advantage of know- 
ing just what his herd will be worth : where- 
as in buying ‘‘ on the range” he takes many 
chances of the cattle not turning out what 


they have been represented. 


The third way of procuring stock, which 
was originally the only one, is to go to Texas, 
Oregon, or Utah, the three best sources from 
which to draft cattle, buy the animals in 
‘¢bunches.” from different owners, and start 
homewards with them directly the spring 
sun causes the grass to crop up on. the 
prairies. Riding on trail is an undertaking 
requiring the natural talent of a trapper, 
and some of the astuteness of a commander ; 
adroitness, 
quicker hand with the revolver. 
mountains have to be crossed; vast stretches 


firmness, a quick eye, and a 
Great 


of dreary plains have to be traversed; rivers 
full of dangerous quicksands, in which whole 
herds have been known to perish, and streams 
given to terrifically sudden freshets, must be 
forded; long expanses of barren alkaline des- 
ert, where for forty or fiftv miles not a drop of 
precious water Is to be found, must be passed 
over ;—-and all this with a crowd of semi-wild 
catfle, straight from their pathless home, 
unaccustomed to the sight of human beings, 


_and easily startled into a general stampede ; 


and through countries where Indians, if not 
actually hostile, are always ready for a haul, 
and where white marauders ‘‘ rustle” sys- 
tematically for a living. 

‘Thunder-storms, the chief danger through 
the summer months in these regions, are 


very terrifying to cattle. On the approach 
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of one, the herd should be collected in as 
small space as possible, whilst the men 
should continually ride around them, call- 
ing to each other in tones not too loud, for 
like horses, cattle derive courage from the 
voice and presence ot man. While thunder 
peals and lightning flashes, the frightened 
beasts watch, with lowered heads and tails 


poised, the slow, steady pace of the horse- 


men, and seem to derive trom it a sense ot 


protection. Sometimes, however, a steer 
more alarmed than the rest, and unable to 
contain his terror, will make a dash through 
an opening in the guardian chain ; this ex- 
ample is sure to be followed, and in two 
minutes the whole herd will have broken 
away-—-stampeded ; a surging mass of bel- 
lowing, terrified beasts, rushing headlong 
through the storm to Cestruction. 

Fancy an inky night, claps of thunder of 
appalling loudness, ground entirely strange 
to the men, very broken and full of steep 
Water courses dangerous hollows. 
Conte gu'il coite, the leaders must be headed 
off. © Once fairly started they will stampede 
twenty, thirty, and forty miles at a stretch, 
many of the cattle being killed by falls or 
trodden to death, whilst ‘‘ bunches” stray 
from the main herd and disappear forever. 
The reckless riders, rushing at breakneck 
speed over dangerous ground in dense dark- 
ness, are perfectly aware how much depends 
on courage and speed, if it kills them. 
The heavy cowhide ‘* quint.” or whip, and 
the powerful spurs with jingling rowels, re- 
main unused till the last moment. Urging 
on their horses by shouts, the cowboys speed 
alongside the frantic steers until they man- 
age to reach the leaders, and finally, swing- 
ing round, they try to press the bellowing 
brutes to swerve to one side. . All the men 
pursuing the same tactics, the rush is at last 
checked, and the animals, panting and lash- 
ing their heavy sides with their tails, are 
brought to a stand, and the herd, or what 
remains of it, is rounded up. It is dan- 


gerous work, and many a light-hearted cow- 
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boy has lost his life in a stampede : one 
minute a rollicking, swinging youth, the 
next a shapeless mass trodden down and 
stamped into the ground, as the surging 
herd pass over horse and rider, who have 
come to grief in a prairie bog or gopher hole. 
The run has taken the cattle far off the trail, 
led them perhaps into close vicinity to hos- 
tile Indians or crafty ‘‘ Greasers,” and when 
dawn at last breaks, new dangers may ap- 
pear. Often on these occasions men do 
not leave their saddles, except to change 
horses, for thirty-six hours. 

Arrived at. the ranch, the cattle are 
branded, and then carefully distributed over 
the range, some here, a few miles farther on 
others, and so on until the whole herd. 1s 
‘*turned out.” If young steers are kept 
two years on the range, they can be sold as 
four-year-olds to the markets, the increase 
In value being from ten to fifteen dollars per 
head ; thus the ranchman nearly doubles his 
capital in that short space of time, provid- 
ing his losses do not exceed five per cent. 
and he has luck on his side. 

In raising stock, a firm decision must be 
made not to sell a single animal for the first 
three years. Oregon and Utah cows and 
Eastern or English bulls should form the 
herd. The concern must be kept going 
with no in-coming funds for five years ; and 
although the process is slower at first, it is 
in the end far more. profitable than the 
mere ‘* feeding up” of stock. 

During the summer, autumn, and winter, 
cattle roam at will over the country, and 
different herds mingle together, and perhaps 
stray long distances from their home range ; 
frequently single heads are found two hun- 
dred miles away. In Arizona an attempt 
to in some degree obviate this, has giyen 
rise to a profitable grazing industry. <A 
number of settlers are devoting their farms 
to growing immense fields of alfalfa, a rich, 
succulent plant, blooming in verdure every 
month in the year, and cultivated with little 
labor or expense. Half an acre of alfalfa 
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will keep an animal for an entire year. By 
dividing the pasture, the -herd can have 
abundance of new feed; when they have 
cropped close one enclosure they can be 
driven to another, and by the time they 
have gone the round of the ranch, the first 
is green again. Such a stock farm has 
many advantages over a natural range, for 
the water supply is certain ; the percentage 
of increase is greater; there is no loss from 
strayed or stolen ; and no herding or ‘‘round- 
ing up” is required. + 

To collect stragglers from the various 
ranges, the annual ‘‘round up” of a grazing 
region is held. About May or June, or on 
the Pacific Slope even earlier in the season, 
the whole country is searched, and the cat- 
appertaining to a_ district driven to- 
gether into one vast herd, from whence the 
different ranchmen separate their own ani- 
mals, easily identified by the brands; and 
after a mutual exchange of stray ones, each 
owner takes his herd back to the home 
range, brands the calves, turns them loose, 
and does not see them again collected un- 
til the next round up. 

In a large cattle district a captain for the 
round up ‘is generally chosen, under 
him work the stockmen and cowboys from 
the different ranches, numbering often fifty 
or more. ‘The whole country 1s laid in 
daily rides; if there is a large creek or 
stream in the distance, the water course is 
followed ; the country for twenty or thirty 
miles on each side being carefully searched 
by the cowboys, who, all working under 
one head, develop great aptitude for their 
occupation. ‘They are in the saddle for at 


least sixteen hours every day, and most of 


the time on the ‘‘lope.” Often long after 


dark, they. bring in, driven before them, 
the stock found during that day; when 
after watering the thirsty beasts, they add 
them to the main herd, which is carefully 
watched day and night. 

A cow or small bunch of cattle over- 


looked in the round up, is not  neces- 
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sarily lost, for generally it will turn up 
on that or some neighboring range during 
the next year, and ranchmen may even acci- 
dentally pitch upon cattle that have been 
missing for a longer time. Then a cow 
makes her appearance with quite a little 
family of unbranded steers, yearlings, and 
calves. From seven to ten per cent per 
annum amply covers losses from drought, 
strays, and accidents. 

There is a wonderful amount of animated 
life and vigorous rivalry about a round- 
up. They begin with a substantial break- 
fast. Sunrise finds the cowboys in the sad- 
dle, galloping over the plains in pursuit of 
those distant black specks on the horizon, 
or scrambling up the steep hills by which 
the higher ranges on the mesas are reached. 
They do not usually get back tocamp before 
dusk, when they appear, driving before them 
the cattle. found that day—perhaps fifty: 
perhaps only ten or fifteen. If a bunch, 
frightened at the unusual sight of man, 
stampede, they rush down a steep slope, 
tails raised high, the pursuers tearing madly 
after them, oblivious of the precipitous 
grade and the treacherous holes and tree- 
stumps that dot it. All the cowboys are 
wonderful riders, and on these occasions 
they strive to outdo each other. A spill on 
the hillside occasioned by a horse putting a 
foreleg into a gopher hole, has been known 
to send arider spinning a distance of very 
nearly thirty-seven feet between the gopher 
hole and the spot where the man’s shoulder 


touched ground first. The cowboy was 
only slightly stunned, and amid the unsym- 


pathetic laughter of his comrades, picked 
himself up, pulled. out his six-shooter, and 
shot his disabled horse. 

In connection with the cattle business the 
truth that ‘‘a man out West is a4 man,” is 
asserted by the poorest cowboys. That 
marked feature of America, social equality, 
must never be forgotten by settlers fresh 
from the distinctly classified communities of 
Eastern civilization. ‘The cowboy asserts 
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his right of perfect equality with all comers, 
and let a ‘*‘ tenderfoot”’ once get the name 
of being possessed by unsocial pride, there 
will not be a man in the cattle region who 
—while he otherwise would readily share 
his last bite or sup with the stranger—will 


Lick. 


[ Mare 


not for his real or supposed arrogance be 
eager to spite and injure him. In no_busi- 
ness is popularity more indispensable; in no 
walk of life is a man so dependent upon 
the good will of his neighbors as in stock- 
raising on the wild plains of the West. 


John Ambulo. 


red-haired, uncouth 


lank, 


young fellow in jeans. 


He was a 
But people were 
accustomed to say in those parts that he 
Was an overly promising lad, with a good 
supply of brains. He sat squarely on the 
wagon-seat, and swung his legs with the air 
with which better bred independence would 
have swung itscane. Judging from his man- 
ner he must have been prospering financially 
—and the string of plump mules that he 
drove rather carried out the idea. 

Beside him sat a young girl in a stiffly 
starched calico, also swinging her feet and 
accompanying his jerky whistle with a merry 
hum. Her lap was full of fading wild flow- 
ers, and withered blossoms peeped from 
every wrinkle of the lad’s flannel shirt and 
the muffler over it, where she had. placed 
them. 
climb down and either gather more or walk 


He stopped occasionally for her to 


by the roadside. ‘he wagon was littered 


with blossoms she had cast aside, and gath- 


ering up what he could, he threw. them 
down, while. she standing by the 
road-side. 

«Thar, sis—'tain't much a way to 


sr 


treat friends. “lain’'t my way of doin’. 
They re no ‘count now, pore things, so you'd 
better bury ‘em. It’s better than to let ‘em 
dry up or be tramplea in the mud_ by the 
next team.” 

You've sich foolish 


But 


She laughed. 
notions, Lack. 
she took the spade that he hauled up from 


call girlish.” 


the depths of the wagon bed, and awkwardly 


turned the sod, raked in the petals, and set 


the yvrassy earth above them. >‘ You're 
a fool.”’ 

They were worth replied. ‘*.] 
wouldn't have gathered ’em.” 

‘*T wanted my old hat trimmed as the 
Prescott girls trim theirs—jist to show you, 
so sometime when you go to town you can 
get me one I'll like.” 

‘* Between you askin’ for hats, an’ mother 
askin’ for tobacker, an’ Lu askin’ for quiltin’ 
scraps, I'll never get ahead.”’ 

You're always talkin’ that way. What 
do you want to get ahead for?” 

‘ You reckon I’m goin’ to be pore ? ” 

‘Everybody says you'll be rich, but 
you re- gettin’ hard an’ mean.» You don’t 
care anythin’ about home any more.” 

‘Ves, I do, sis,” he said, seriously. ‘* I 
think of it an’ you an’ mother many a time 
when I’m travelin’ in the mountains.”’ 

‘Well, you like the mill better.” 
work- -my_ business. 


Don’t dad love his range 


That’s “my 
oughter love it. 
an’ his cattle most as well as he does you ? 
Course I like the mill.” 

‘* Now, law me, Lick, I didn’t mean any- 
thin’ exceptin® you was gettin’ old an’ busi- 
ness like - 

reckon I am?” he interrupted 
eagerly. 

‘© Ves; you're as dry an’ stiff-necked as 
the postmaster.” 

face fell. 
ters; but I’m agoin’ to be rich, Marthy.” 


small perta- 
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‘¢T’m afraid 
You 


Her ace grew very grave. 
that’s goin’ to be your grand trouble. 
want to be somebody grand.”’ 

‘* You gals don’t know anythin’ outside 
of stories. You don’t know what a hole of 
a place this here is.” 

‘© Why, Lick, dad says it’s the grandest 
place in Arizony !” 

The horrified expression in her face, 
which dared him to. disrespect her father’s 
dictum, silenced him. What did girls and 
cattle men know about milling and business 
men that never wore jeans and figured 


men 
up a column quicker than his best teacher? 
How could they understand his devotion to 
the business that was to make him a 
great man ? : 

‘*G’long thar, Prunelly, an’ you, Ojark 
——them mules are so fat they ain’t good for 
nothin’ no more. Hold on ter yer rubbish; 
I’m goin’ to drive.” | 

He shied a couple of pebbles with un- 
erring aim at the leaders’ heads, and with a 
flourish of their spiky tails they dashed into 
a trot, and presently dipped into a narrow 
cahion, whose ever-ascending sides were gild- 
ed here and there with patches of sunshine 
falling through rifts in the cloudy sky. 
Marthy had forgotten her flowers and stared 
before her, while Lick, his temporary surli- 
ness having blown over, gazed at her from 
under the limp rim of his soiled white hat, 
with an expression of fondness brimming 
up in his small, grey eyes, and overflowing 
on his face in an indulgent, loving smile. 

Patches of thunder-cloud were. gathering 
on the mountain tops, while the bursts of 
thunder, rolling forth full voiced as it can 
only in mountains, with sharper pealsas the 
sun went down, were alternated by deep 
silence. 
heavy air seemed to have deadened the ripple 
of the stream on its stony bed; the rising 
wind swept down a few drops and then a 


The birds were hushed, and the 


sheet of water. 
‘¢] wish I was home, ” said Martha, at 
last—she could not be silent long—and 


Lick. 


but I ain’t no better’n him. ” 
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then she re-arranged her flowers, and talked 
between the gusts of rain, and Lick whistled 
and listened. ‘* You see,’ she said wind- 
ing up a long speech, ‘‘ flowers are the thing 
for the meeting-house. ‘They’d brighten up 
the old shell more— ” 

‘¢-_than the parson himself, ” interpolat- 
ed Lick drily. 

Her eyes filled with tears. ‘* You might 
be better natured than that. ‘They all 
talk that way, till home’s the most miserable 


I always could depend on 


place I know of. 
you. [’masmuch ofa Hidewilder as any of 


you. ITlove ’em, I’m proud I’m one of ’em, 


‘*Better’n Ae zs, sis’ corrected her brother. 
‘*No ain't,” she went on, not heeding him. 
‘*.He’s:-no count” he ‘said, ** an. 
brother is a—”’ 

‘« As for horse-thievin’, you needn’t look 
over the range,”’ she interrupted hotly. ‘‘I’m 
miserable at home when you ain’t there, an’ 
I reckon it won’t make any difference, now, 
whether you come or not. I won't live there. 
I’m going to Markle’s an’ you shan't bring 
me home with a lariat.”’ 

‘«<T wasn’t sayin’ nothin’ agin him,.” the 
brother began uneasily. 

She laughed and rested her hands on his 
shoulders. ‘* You're away off from all the 
folks *’—coaxingly; ‘* I reckon if you whisper 
it; it .won‘t Now, you 
like him ?” 


‘* [ haven’t nothin’ agin him, ” he repeat- 


be heard. don’t 


ed frankly. 
‘* Why don’t you say so at home?” 


‘*’Cause ‘twouldn’t help you any. Dad 


_says they're horse— ” Martha flung back her 


head and opened her mouth, but in the twi- 
light she caught the steady gaze of her 
brother's eyes and stopped. ‘*I reckon 


we’d better not talk about horse-steal- 


in’, he said. ‘** 1 might like you a hundred 


times more’n I do-—though I don’t reckon I 
could——but I can’t shake hands with the 
parson an’ say, ‘Here, mister, Ill help you 
run off with my sister. ” 
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*¢ Who’s talkin’ about runnin’ away, ” she 
cried, turning scarlet. 

He smiled shrewdly. 
it would come to. ” 

She dropped the flowers one by one into 
the road. She thought it a great hardship 
that she could not be allowed to differ from 
the family in opinion. Lick went on, ‘“The 
boys are older’n me ; they think that way, 
and I must foller. ‘This is a family affair. 

He pulled his hat down, buttoned his 
coat, and turned down its cuffs, as though 
to shut out further argument. The flowers 
continued to fall, and with them now and 
then a tear. 7 

Lick drew an extra coat of his own over 
Martha’s shoulders, while the mules clattered 
on, and the dusk followed ina gallop, bring- 
He re- 


Well, that’s what 


$9 


ing in its train a sheet of a rain. 
marked that he reckoned they'd have a kind- 
er wet night, but neither seemed to notice it. 
The drops splashed from his hat to his bared 
fingers, and trickled through hers down her 
cheeks. It was only a shower; but when it 
passed on, the water was surging around the 
mules’ feet, and the low brush at the sides 
broke and floated down—lI.ick stopped sev- 
eral times to pull it from his wheels—and 
when the mules dropped to.a walk the con- 


stant purl of cataracts on the hillsides 


sounded like rude music. The air was 
laden with pungent odors ; even the charred 


manzanita brush on one side of the road 
sending up a vote of thanks for the aid_ to 


shoots among the 


the struggling young 
gnarled limbs. 

The night was well worn when the mules 
stopped on a low ridge, where the light of a 
house stood cheerfully forth. ‘here was 
some stir inside ; Martha marked it. 

‘Lick, 
reckon there’s. trouble 
never up so late at night unless somethin’s 


rumor agoin’——I 
They're 


there’s some 
at home. 


the matter.” 
The house was a small adobe, surrounded 
by corrals. After a strangely dumb greet- 


ing, 


Lick. 


two boys unharnessed the mules, and - 
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the rest of the family—and the little front 
yard was full of it—escorted Martha indoors. 
Lick almost immediately followed, and in- 
stinctively sought the dark corner of the 
chimney. 
‘There was 
in almost his first remark --a question what 
was doing at Red Oaks. The reply was 
that Red Oaks was. sailing along in fine 
style. Red Oaks settlement, or 
rather a string of ranch houses, following 


an under-current of anxiety 


Was. a 


the one large stream of the range, where the 
Hidewilders lived. When Lick heard the 
answer to his query, his face. became more 
sombre. Were things the same clsewhere ? 

No, they were .not—they were riled- 
quite riled.  Reckoned as he heard ? 

No, he hadn’t heard. 

Well, some of the Longspre. ranchers 
were in the valley near his mill. 

Fora moment as Lick’s face whitened it 
lost its determined lines. ‘The mouth that 
usually looked so flinty had weakened—it 
trembled. He was a boy again. He saw 
the others eagerly and sympathetically watch- 
ing himi—eager to discover his weakness, 
ready to sympathize and publish. abroad 
their sympathy and its cause. He turned 
to the fire and sought refuge in its warm 
reflection, and then asked if that were all. 

They said it was. And _ still he sat still. 
‘“*But mean’ Marthy come from thar to-day.” 

‘* But thar was a man come in on the 
trail to warn ye.” 

And still he sat quiet, warming his hands. 
‘*T reckon I'd better go 
take Prunelly 


Finally he arose. 
back for a spell, Marthy. 
—jist to see if Kansas is runnin’ the mill 
all right.” 

‘That's it, honey, 
the house-—a gaunt woman in a gaunt wrap- 


chimed inthe lady of 


per, with a hungry-looking, long-stemmed 
pipe in her hand. ** I was afeared you was 
cowed.” 

They helped him into a dry coat, and 
brought out a snug array of arms, from 


which he hastily selected a_ rifle and revol- 
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ver; and as he did so the head of the house 
proudly exclaimed, ‘‘ I’ll go on to yer dad 
in the mornin’ with Marthy, an’ tell ‘em 
what a fight ye had and how ye cleaned ‘em 
out.” 

Lick did not respond. Martha came 
timidly to her brother. From her childhood 
she had seen lights in his eyes that fright- 
ened her, a certain rigid bend of his head 


and tightening of the spare flesh about his 


jaws and mouth that awed her. She thought 
him terrible now—but she managed to 
whisper, ‘‘ If it’s Zz, don’t hurt him.” 

‘*And my mill burned ?” 

Mebbe it aint—and he wouldn't do it. 

‘*Well, then, hush with your don’ts,”’ he 
answered roughly, shaking her off; but she 
clung to him and he dragged her to the door, 
where the rain splashed into both pale faces. 

The astonished family fell back. ‘They 
had never seen the two quarrel since they 
fought over their Sunday ‘‘chicken fixin’s” 
which fixings were about the only observ- 
ance of the holy day that.was kept in the 
Hidewilder family. 

Don’t hurt him, J.ick,” she pleaded. 
‘‘He’s all I have—an’ all your life long you'll 
be sorry.” 

‘* Let me go. If the mill’s burned I’m 
cleaned out, if you know what that means. 
I'll never have another sich chance.” 

He shoved her away, and the wind 
banged the door to—and she _ burst into 
tears. In his way, Lick was always kind. 
It was so long since he had spoken roughly 
that she was stunned, nor remembered any- 
thing except that he was gone—and a gun 
anda pistol, and a swift mule with him. 

He mounted Prunelly and hurried down 
the road they had just traversed. Even had 
not the Hidewilder honor-—on which they 
seemed to pride themselves so much—been 
at stake, there was cause enough to speed 
Lick to the Verde Valley. Down in its 
narrow heart stood the high, whitewashed 
flouring mill in which the soul, ambition, 
and fortune of Lick were centered. © He had 
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sold his share in the cattle (his father was 
sternly just to his many children), and had 
ventured the proceeds in the flour mill. 
The valley had said derisively that only a 
boy full of fine ‘* ’rithmetic calkylations ” 
would have thought of milling on the top of 
the Black Range. But there he was, and 
his lean face and plump mules had _ be- 
come familiar to nearly all Yavapai, and to 
every new Mormon immigrant and disgusted 
desert rancher, seduced to the mountains 
by the promise of the Great Northern Rail- 
way. just now the mill gave promise of 
prospering. Just now Lick’s partner, a fat 
little man from Kansas, indulged in the mild 
dissipation of mounting one of the many turn- 
stiles of the Prescott plaza and haranguing 
a feeble crowd of idle teamsters and loun- 
ging gamblers on the merits of Kansas, 
as embodied in himself and evinced in the 
great establishment of Hidewilder & Co. 
Just now the mill had drawn the attention 
of the I.ongspres. 

The elder Longspre had some cause of 
enmity with Joel Hidewilder; and his peace- 
able son, the ‘‘ parson,” by his efforts to 
patch up the trouble and get the women- 
folks down to his rare sermons, had received 
all the superfluous wrath intended for his 
father, and plenty besides. ‘The Hidewild- 
ers hated patching, except in the domestic 
department. ‘The parson’s brother had a 
bad reputation; and it was this son and the 
father that Lick feared—not without a shad- 
owy outline of a more classical and cler- 
ical face in the rear of his suspicions, for no 
one but Marthy had any faith in the profes- 
sional pretensions of the ‘* parson.” 

Lick had managed so far to avoid the 
brawling that took. place, particularly at 
round ups. His brothers had taught him 
all his life how to meet such an emergency 
as this, but he was glad the darkness and 


the mountains protected him, for he felt 
weak and spiritless. Heurgedon Prunelly, 
yet twisted in his saddle as though he could 
see home and-Martha’s reproachful eyes. 


He wondered petulantly why he couldn’t 
prosecute his business in peace. He 
thought one moment it was not possible 
that they could have destroyed his mill— 
why should they? and then—-why should 
they not? He fancied that the horizon was 
red, blood red, though the mill was miles 
away. The foam 
on the creek which the clearing sky showed, 
seemed to him his flour, with which they 
had powdered the green, rapid river. He 
had reached the valley now. The roads 
were miry, and the sullen river swished 


oceasional bubbles of 


first on one side and then the other, as he 
urged his fagged mule through the mire. 
It was like the wild flow of angered pride 
and frightened ambition that surged and 
battled within him. 

As the night paled, the masses of white 
cliffs on one side, and the verdure-clothed 
bluffs on the other began to show through 
their mist. A few farm houses were scat- 
tered along the road, a few half-drowned 
alfalfa fields and straggling young orchards. 
Nothing but the river was waking, and _ be- 
side it, below the military post, had stood 
his mill, but he could not see it now. 

He went around the camp—the mill was 
gone. ‘The little knoll had been cut up by 
hoof prints, and but for a few fragments 
that in falling had not been carried away by 
the water, there was nothing there but wet 
piles of ashes. Here was a sodden yellow 
cake that had been flour—there a scrap of 
flour bag. Little streams of discolored 
water flowed from the black pools among 
the cinders and trickled down to the stream; 
and once or twice parts of the bank fell 
away, and carried with them boards and 
shingles. 

He stood idly on the bank. Here had 
At the 


and 


been what they called their office. 
window partner had often 

kicked his feet against the battered desk 
legs, and talked while he smoked, and the 
hot summer wind had danced in over the 
ittered desk, and the mists had floated along 


sat, 
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Squaw’s Peak—the ghosts of the malaria that 
haunted the valley. Yes, there they were 
yet, curling and dipping among the trees. 
They seemed to rush and crowd together 
just over him, as though looking down on 
his misfortune, and then they segregated 
and floated down the valley, hurrying to 
bear the news that [ick Hidewilder was 
ruined. 

He stood stupidly. Where was the fire 
that: had shone in his eyes when he pushed 
his sister so rudely from him, and the spirit 
with which he had breathed vows 
geance on the Longspres if they had harmed 


of ven- 
him? He stood mournfully among. the 
ruins of his little fortune, unwilling to leave, 
and yet every charred thing causing him a 
fresh pain and deeper despair, as the sod- 
den mass gradually settled into a shapeless 
He did 


heap. He did not feel vengeful. 


not follow on the track of the guilty men. 


He wondered what he would do now, with 
no cattle the 
dreary prospect of the old home, the miry 
their 


to sell, no insurance, and 


corrals, his indolent brothers. with 
petty schemes of retaliation upon their petty 
neighbors. Strangely enough, there was no 
rage in his heart ; and after starting many 
times, and again pausing, he mounted Pru- 
nella, and reined in for one. last) compre- 
hensive glance. 

reckon if they'd ‘a’ knowed what they 
were doin’ they wouldn't ha’ done it. It 
ain’t like a dugout or a tent.” 

He crossed the low country to -a farm- 
house, and exchanged Prunella fora fresh 
animal. 
though it 


women about the house, but the men made 


No mention was made of his loss, 

was) known. There. were no 
him: coffee and got a melon from their small 
patch for his breakfast. It was their fash- 
ion of offering sympathy, and they suspended 
work and smoked on the stoop until he was 
ready to go. 

He started immediately for home. He 
expected to meet the Longspres on the way, 
or to find them at Red Oaks, and he prepared 
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for the meeting coolly but spiritlessly. If 
he did not meet them, he would go home 
and consult with his brothers. 

He had gone but a short distance beyond 
the camp when he heard a sharp trotting 


and drew to one side, hoping it was one of 


the Longspres. It was, but not the one 
he had hoped. It was the parson, who 


reined in awkwardly, and seemed at first 
eagerly disposed to speak. 
Lick’s heart sank. He 
bargained for this. He had never thought 
of the parson, or of Marthy’s pleading. 
And yet he was pledged by his loss to 
exterminate the family. Just then how his 
brothers would have waved their hats and 
cheered him on! How his mother would have 
dropped her beloved pipe and ¢lasped her 
hands in a spasm of fear for him and desire 
into a tried manhood! 


Poor had not 


to see him blossom 
He saw again his fallen mill, and the flood 
insidiously eating away every sacred shingle 
and beam, the mists laughing above him; 
he recalled the respectful sympathy of the 
men at the farm, who thought they saw in 
him the courage. that made a man—~and he 
leaned forward. And then he remembered 
Martha’s whisper, and her trust in him, her 
sad and true accusation that home was mis- 
erable to her, and that he was helping to 
make it so. He never thought of fearing 
crime. His brothers did not recognize the 
results of a feud as accountable for in law 
courts. He did not consider if he would 
repent when he saw the parson dead. But 
lick loved he had treated her 
more harshly the night before than at any 
and there was but one 


his. sister: 


time in their lives, 
reparation——and still he hesitated, and the 


parson waited. 


It was .but a ‘moment’s time, but he 
weighed everything. His. brothers could 


vet over the disgrace ; Marthy would never 
recover from the pain. And somewhere 
the big territory he would start some_ busi- 
ness again. 

And so he tightened the rein and mut- 


Lick. 


swith the same tread. 
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tering, ‘‘Git away, parson,’ splashed on 
through the mud; and.to the monoto- 
nous roar of his animal’s ungainly gallop, 
his elder brother’s prophecy of two years be- 
fore—‘* The Hidewilder that takes to buyin’ 
and sellin’ outside a hoss fa’r, will come to 
no good *’—galloped through his tired brain 
It was true enough—— 
he was of no account. Oh, if it had been 
Jim Longspre or. the cld man ! 

The Hidewilders lived in a log house 
thatched with ocatila, and a few sheds ex- 
tended around it as the increase in the 
family—the horses and dogs—-demanded. 
A few old wagons were drawn under a cover, 
a field of corn grew across the road, and 
under the walnut tree at the corner of the 
house were half a dozen bunks and as many 
shaggy horses. It was in the afternoon, the 
day after the fire, and the family, with the 
exception of Lick, were all at home. Mrs. 
Hidewilder sat smoking by the door, and 
the dark face of the eldest daughter, Lu- 


‘cinda, bent over a gay quilt as she stitched. 


It was very quiet when Lick came up. 

He saw a pale face at-a little side win- 
dow, and Martha’s brown eyes, which had 
watched his muddied white hat, a slow- 
moving speck on the hills, mutely asked 
many questions, but was favored with no 
Lick could not 
was. bitter 


reply} not even a glance. 
look at her. His _ heart 

But for her he could have squared accounts 
with the parson ; but for her he would have 
Any of his brothers would 


now 


been famous. 
have sold his share in the cattle and started 
him in business again. but there was noth- 
ing ahead of the poor fellow now but a long, 
long blank, which even the tenderness in 


Martha’s face could not brighten. 


He walked into the. living room, and 
stopped. He removed his hat—as custom 


at school had required, and the habit still 
clung to him-—and flapped stiff brim 
against his boots, whilea dozen pair of eyes, 
ranging from black to hazel, repeated, but with 
a far different meaning, Martha’s questions. 
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‘¢ Whar’s the scalps ?” inquired the eldest. 
ain’t got none.” 

‘€ Ts the mill burned ? ” 

Yes, it’s all gone.” 

An’ them.-that did it ?” 

‘* Reckon they're safe enough.” 

There was a derisive howl, and chorus of 
‘*Was you too late? Had they sneaked 
inter their holes ?”’ 

‘* 7 didn’t git ’em,” he responded, dryly, 
but with his eyes on the floor. 

It was not Lick’s fashion to look down- 
It argued evil in the minds of. his 
There was a half suspicious, in- 
they watched him. 


ward. 
brothers. 
credulous query, as 

Some one said kindly, ‘* Did you see ‘em, 
sonny ?”’ 

seen tthe parson.” And theré:: was 
silence ; they guessed the rest. 

He turned towards the door, lingering on 
the threshold, behind his mother. There 
was no greeting—no invitation to ‘ set up to 
the table,’ no bustle to make him comfor- 
table. His brothers drew back in the gloom, 
and as he had expected, they thought he 
should go. ‘They were proud people- 
proud of their name, of their Missourian 
Origin, of their wealth, their ignorance. — It 
seemed utterly impossible that any one of 
their family could be a coward, and it was 
So they 
were silent when he mounted and rode away. 

His mother’s pipe turned bottom upwards 


and a little shower of hot ashes fell on the 


better that he should leave them. 


bosom of her dress, and burned it. full of 
holes. Lucinda firmly back-stitched.a square 
of blue calico wrong side out into her quilt, 
and the boys slunk back into their bunks. 
Martha might in vain cry, and her mother 
in the sanctity of the spring-house, mutter, 
‘*He warn't but eighteen and not used ter 
weepons, and J.ucinda might vainly stitch 
in her pieces wrong side out—nobody called 
him back. 

His elder brother said, ** He warn’t one 
of us. He was too calculatin’, an’ cau- 
tious, too womanish about stayin’ in the 
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house and _ readin’ lyin’ newspapers. He’s 
desgraced us to humor Marthy, an’ now he 
kin go. We don’t want no more sich from 
this family. He’s allays said he could strike 
out for himself, and I'll send word to Phoe- 
hix that he can git money outen the bank 
thar. [reckon he can git an ore team in 
Tombstone.” ‘That was the acme of de- 
eradation to a Hidewilder. Bull whacking 
was the most plebeian of livelihoods. 

Lick never looked back, though he longed 
to see once more the flat house, its sagging 
roof, the big walnut, the horses that follow- 
ed familiarly at his heels. This banishment, 
though he expected it, was a terrible blow 
to him. He had never let his affections 
cling about anything but those two shaky, 
unpainted, barn-like old houses, the mill and 
home ; and two days had set a lifetime be- 
tween them and himself. As he crossed the 
murmuring creek, where no one would see 


him, he pressed his two brown hands to. his 


eyes, and tears trickled’ through his fingers. 


The fall and winter that succeed the de- 
molition of the mill was an eventful one at 
Red Oaks. Since that, nothing had been seen 
of Lick’s partner. Lick had said ‘‘he was 
afeard of Injuns, an’ anythin’ with ha’r a fly- 
in’ round its neck would scare him into the 
mountains. Partly from necessity, and 
partly from some vague sense of its Samson- 
ian qualities, the men of Red Qaks and 
Verde floated their hair Indian fashion, and 
no doubt Lick’s partner, seéing it, had fled. 

Six months was no period of time to the 
mountain folks. ‘They supposed Kansas 
and Lick had scarcely begun to consider 
where to settle-—for it was inferred that asa 


matter of course they had gone together. 
But Red Oaks had been so stirred by local 
happenings that it forgot Lick. The trouble 
between the two chief families of the moun- 
tains broadened deepened, and the 
sleepy settlement held its breath and await- 
ed developments. 3 


The Hidewilders were popular—and like- 
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wise feared. In the privacy of various 
hearthstones there were ugly stories told of 
them, of the great herds of cattle, of the 
questionable branding irons at the corral, of 
the night flittings up among the hills, and 
the busy bustling by dark at the house. but 
in greater places and wider social circles, 
the family was too powerful for these stories 
to be more than breathed. In the spring, 
however, the mail rider brought news that 
the new sheriff was coming up to settle some 
complaints made by Coryssa, some miles 
north of the Hidewilders, whose range had 
been mysteriously depopulated of its young 
horses ; and as the news spread, the different 
small ranchers along the river disappeared, 
-until scarcely a man could be found in 
the mountains. 

All the 


down at their place, and the house was for- 


Hidewilder retainers gathered 


tified. Joel knew well enough to whom the 
sheriff would pay his visit, and the stern old 


The day 


appointed for the officer's coming closed 


man developed his usual tactics. 


down without him, but at dusk a man came 
up the canon on a spent horse, with the cry 
of Tontos in. the mountains! ’—-the news 
that the sheriff. was attacked, and nearly all 
his men murdered. 

It was a stirring-appeal to the boys... For 
years those Indians had harassed and robbed 
them, and more than once gone through 
the canon leveling and trampling out every 
their 
chance to punish them—hemmed in as they 


ranch house on way. Here -was..a 
were in the hills, and probably overloaded 
with spoil. Half of the men immediately 
mounted and followed the vaquero, Joel 
leading them. | 

[It was almost midnight when they saw the 
fires, and heard the noisy revelry of the 
Their hilarity and 
but they crept 


Indians. 
sentinels Were suspicious, 
forward among the shadows of the sow oaks, 
the Coryssa vaquero in the lead, and Hide- 


wilder Senior just behind him. — Certain 
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vigorous epithets in his own tongue caught 
the old man’s keen ear, and he paused, but 
the men behind pushed him on. 

The truth struck his sons at the same mo- 
ment. ‘They saw a bunch of saddled horses 
among the trees, an orderly stacking of 
arms,-—and finding they were caught, dashed 
into the circle of light. ‘There was a rush, 
followed by the trampling of the 
horses, who threw up the earth and brush, 
covering up part of the fire and scattering 
the rest inthe stream, and in the darkness 


wild 


following several of them escaped and gal- 
loped up the road. The mass of coals 
struggled for life, and sent up a few weak 
spurts of flame, which showed Joel and two 
of his sons surrounded by the wily sheriff's 
posse, and submitting with admirable equa- 
nimity to superior strategy. 

The party moved leisurely on towards 
Verde Valley, and in the morning, when 
the horses strayed in to the Hidewilder 
ranch, it was first known that the power of 
the family was broken and perhaps forever. 

Kast of Antelope for about thirty-five 
miles, the country stretches in low barren 
swells -toward the flat hills, whose eastern 
slopes drop in cliffs to the Verde River. It 
requires a day to follow the sinuosities of 
the stony road to Copper Canon. The 
hills about Prescott still cling obstinately 
just behind, and the cloud-draped horizon 
is still vague in- its possibilities. So it 
seemed to Lick, at least, who was now on 
his way back to Verde. He a little 
taller, a little thinner, more tanned, and 
wrinkles were seaming his freckled forehead. 


Was 


When the station at the convergence of 
the northern and southern roads came in 
view —a pleasant spot of sycamore and wil- 
lows on the treeless plain—he turned aside 
from the road and picked his way through 
the intertwining swales and small gulches, 
He re- 

The 


until the houses were out of sight. 
gained the road just at the foothills. 
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old road was gully worn by the summer’s 
rains, and in the new one beside it a little 
grass had ventured up in the yellow clay, as 
though in a fit of perverseness scorning the 
miles of more genial earth between the 
gray horizons. 

A fine cloud bank swelled above the hills, 
tipped with silver. but Lick had no appre- 
ciation of its beauty. He had seen it and 


its slow changes, the melting away of its. 


advance guards and the dark heads of a 
new bank looming up beneath it, ever since 
he passed Antelope, and all he thought 
was, ‘‘ It’s right over Red Oaks,”-—showing 
the trend of his thoughts. 

He looked carefully around on the bare 
hills, dismounted, and climbed one of the 
telegraph poles. A sinuous line of them 
faded and _ flattened the northward. 
They were mostly unhewn tree trunks, 
whose arms served to support the wires. 
Lick filed each wire; and each, as it was 
freed, slipped away across the intervening 
space, almost to the foot of the next pole. 
There was a quiver all down the lines on 
each side. as they swung and sunk. ‘*] 
ain't in the habit of doin’ anything so small, 
but small things has got to be did some- 
times,” he murmured to himself; and went 
On. 

That night one of the many vague, un- 
satisfactory, terrifying Indian rumors. that 
came at least once a-year to startle Verde, 
_and rouse it from its indolence of body and 
soul, to get out of the way of the maraud- 
ing Tontos—for the man or family. that 
made a defense was a phenomenon, and 
generally a new comer—was carried from 
farm house to farm house. was usual, 
the bearer of these terrible tidings knew 
nothing definite. He didn’t know just 
Where they were —in the mountains perhaps. 
Their signal fires had been seen the day 
before. He thought there were a hundred 
of them---all mounted. <All the people at 
the end of the valley had been. killed. 
Apaches had been attacked, and the wires 
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to Prescott were down. His face was very 
earnest, however doubtful his tale, and the 
scared ranchmen never stopped to consider 
anything but the terror of an Indian yell, 
and the certain fatality of a Tonto raid. 
And so the news spread, and by midnight 
had wakened and stirred the troops at Camp 
Verde. 

The majority of the command there had 
already retreated to Oak Creek before the 
advance of the summer malaria, and the few 
soldiers on guard hastily gathered into the 
hospital. Already the sky to the south 
seemed reddening; the trampling of the 
horses whom the ranchers had freed as they 
quit their homes, sounded like the rush of 
the hundred broncos from Tonto; and 
when that lulled, every bush seemed quiv- 
ering with stealthy movement. By one 
o'clock the settlers were rapidly gathering at 
the camp, and magnifying rumors of disaster. 

The bearer of these ill-tidings, on arriv- 
ing at Verde, prowled around for an hour 
or more among the buildings around the 
corrals, and then crept to the guard-houses. 
The light burned brightly in the passage, 
but the sentry’s walk was deserted, and the 
cells were all unoccupied. A short distance 
away stood an old adobe, partly dismantled, 
but from one of its windows there came a 
bar of light. He went up and looked in, 
and then called. 3 

‘¢Ts that: Lick ?”. inquired a man 
coming to the window. ‘* We're corralled— 
been here a week.” 

‘Ves, I found it out,:an’.come.= up ; 
come to help you out. Got up the old In- 
jin scare—but it ain't wore out yet; don’t 


reckon it ever will be. © Whar’s) dad and 
Chick ?” 
here. you open the front 


door. Its wormy and you. pry it 
open with a crowbar, or mebbe a bayonet— 
an’ I reckon you kin git one at the guard- 
house.” And when Lick returned, he went 
on, ‘* We had a guard till about an hour 


ago, an’ then he left, an’ we reckoned 
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somethin’ was wrong. Got any horses ?” 

‘* They’re all over the country. I never 
see sich fools as these valley ranchers are. 
I skeered some of ’em so they didn’t wait 
to hitch up, but come in with their women 
an’ young ’uns on horses’ an’ some runnin’ 
a-foot. We'll have plenty of time to git 
clean Outen the country. ” 

The brothers laughed, but Joel was grave. 
‘*T worked hard fer that thar place—me 
an’ the old woman.” 

‘< We kin git another jist as good.” 

They were free in a few minutes, and 
Lick managed to catch four fresh horses, 
attracted by the unwonted comfort and 
weather-proof character of the stables, as 
well as the manifestations of luxury from 
within. By daylight, although every ranch 
south of the garrison was deserted, all stood 
unharmed; and also by daylight the Hide- 
wilders were at home, chuckling over the 
success of Lick’s ruse, and inclined to ig- 
nore past disgrace in this new manifestation 
of the capabilities of genuine Hidewilder 
spirit. 

The family. gathered under the walnut 
for greetings, and then Joel took off his hat 
and looked around on the high, fantastic 
red hills, the tangle of boughs that was 
understood to be the canon, on the redden- 
ing sky as the sun came up.. The wind, 
laden with a true canon smell, dear to the 
heart of every mountaineer, brushed through 
his thin grey hair, and the children’s. faces 
grew serious, as the old man’s face saddened 
and paled. ‘‘ Thar ain’t an acre of it our 
boys’; he: said ‘at last, -““not.an acre. It 
come to me easy, though I’ve worked hard 
to keep it a-goin’. But we kaint stay here 
in any peace. Thar’s no laws to protect 
cattle-men agin jack-legged Greasers, an’ | 
reckon we’d better move on to New Mex- 
ico, whar thar ain’t so many Injuns an’ 
cunnin’ low-down. sheriffs. It’s” kinder 
hard, seein’ you was raised here, an’ calcu- 
lated it was yourn. Yes, it’s kinder hard,” 
he concluded, with a deep sigh. 


LX.—16. 


Lick had remained in the background. 
As yet he had not drifted into his old re- 
lations to things. He thought of Kansas 
waiting for him onthe Salt, but concluded 
he could not go back just now. Dad 
needed all his boys; but he supposed when the 
family was re-established -he would resume 
his previous position in relation to them, and 
go back to his partner. While the boys 
were not dispirited, but swore vigorously at 
Arizona in general, he kept to himself, and 
wandered over the place—by the spring- 
house he had built for his mother, up the 
creek where he and Martha had fished so 
much during the two long summer vaca- 
tions that had broken their short stay in 
Prescott. He did not consider his brothers 
unjust, nor his mother’s timid greeting cold 
and selfish. © His old self-satisfaction had 
received a heavy blow. He considered his 
luck unexplainable, his family’s share in it 
justifiable, and was humbly prepared. to fol- 
low his brothers as long as he might be 
needed, and then hide away on the Salt. 

The tin horn that he had heard and 
obeyed for almost two decades of years, 
called him again to the house. Lucinda 
and her mother had gathered what house- 
hold effects it was easiest to carry. There 
was not much. ‘The family was too shift- 
less to design improvements on the things 
Mrs. Hidewilder had brought from Mis- 
souri. They had always camped, so. to 
speak, at Red Oaks. 

When the wagons were loaded, heads 
were counted, and Martha was found miss- 
ing. Where was she? At Markle’s. She 
had spent: most of her time there, since— 
well, for four. or five months. Was she 
coming 2? It was supposed she would come 
with the first herd of the cattle that Markl. 
would drive to their new range. ‘They fired 
the old house and departed. They were 
silent all that day, the boys keeping ahead 
with the horses they were driving to the 
new range. 

Two days atter, the stage to Santa Fé 
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resumed its trips, and overtook the leisurely 
caravan. Greetings were exchanged, and 
the driver said that the valley had not yet 
been attacked, though the settlers. still 
stayed in the camp. He, himself, had arms 
with him——but he didn’t believe there was 
an Indian off the reservation ; though it was 
said there had been a skirmish and one 
ranchman killed. Who was it? One of 
the Longspres—-leastways he’d gone into 
the mountains and hadn’t come back. 

‘* Which one wasit? The parson ?” Lick 
almost breathlessly asked. 


Through a 


Window. [March 


No, the parson appeared to have quit the 
country—~it was said he’d been married in 
Phoenix a few days before——though things 
were so mixed up nobody could tell what 
was truth. 

‘“Who’s he married?” asked Lucinda 
sharply. 

To which the driver coolly replied as he 
drove on, that he reckoned it was a woman; 
and in the Hildewilder breast there set- 
tled the conviction that although Lick had 
come back, his twin sister was gone forever. 


/. H. Ballard, 


THROUGH A WINDOW. 


Outlined against a passionless March sky, 

A network of brown-budded maple sprays--- 
This, and this only, through the weary days 

Whose pain must e’er give pain to Memory. 

Weary and languid, worn and faint am I, 
Content if on this picture I may gaze, 
Forgetting all the wide world’s hurrying ways, 

And little caring if I live or die. 

But suddenly, across my window flinging 
A flash of color passionate and bright, 

The year’s first robin on a spray sits swinging, 
Trilling a song of such supreme delight 
anguor and weariness and pain take flight, 

And life, o’erjoyed, responds to that sweet singing. 
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SOCIALISM. 


When everyone who wishes to change ex- 
isting social and industrial conditions, be he 
the advocate of state supervision of rail- 
roads and telegraphs, or the fierce propa- 
grandist of revolution, is called a socialist, 
it may seem difficult to define the subject of 
this paper. All advocates of socialism may, 
however, be divided very roughly into ‘two 
great wings, the state socialist and the anar- 
chist. Of the former I wish particularly to 
speak, as italone hasa logical basis. Scien- 
tific socialism may be defined as every as- 
piration toward the improvement of society 
by the introduction through state action of 
greater equality of social conditions. 
says Scheel, the German 


Socialism,’ 
economist, ‘fis the philosophy ot political 
economy of the suffering classes.” There 
would be no socialism if all were in as com- 
fortable circumstances as most of those that 
may read this. ‘lo understand this ques- 
tion we must endeavor to place ourselves 
for the time in the position of the wage- 
earners of our large factories. Unless we 
do this, we can never appreciate the labor 
question and the proposed. solution of it 
termed socialism. ‘* The poor ye have 
always with you,” said Christ ; but. the 
depth of this poverty, its hopelessness and 
despair, are realized by few save the sufferers. 
After an extended tour among the _ islands 
of the South Pacific, Mr. Huxley, the 
English scientist, was forced to confess that 


the life of the wild cannibals there was. 


preferable to that of scores of thousands in 
l.ondon. 

The majority of our working men are 
better off than a generation ago, as the 
statistics of Robert Giffen prove, but there 
is nothing in his figures to show that the 
lowest class of the working men have 
~risen much above a purely animal existence 


that is a reproach to our civilization, how- 
ever difficult may be the problem of its 
elevation. ‘*It may well be .the case,” 
says Professor Thorold Rogers’, ‘‘and there 
is every reason to fear it is the case, that 
there is collected a population in our great 
towns, which equals in amount the whole 
of those who lived in England and Wales 
six centuries ago, whose condition is more 
destitute, whose homes are more squalid, 
whose means are more uncertain, whose pros- 
pectsare more hopeless, than those of the peas- 
ant serfs of the Middle Ages or the meanest 
drudges of themedizval cities. testi- 
mony of the great metaphysician |Lotze,~ is 
equally striking. ‘*It is only in the south, 
with its mild ‘clmate, that there still re- 
mains any charm about the life of the ma- 
jority ; the vast and needy masses of the 
civilized nations of the north pass their ex- 
istence, even now, in such dwellings and 
under such conditions as to clothing and 
household furniture, as must be hardly less 
repulsive than the hovels in which, thous- 
ands of years ago, oppressed Asiatics hid 
themselves away from their tyrants.”’ 

In this country, until lately, we have not 
had such a destitute class, and have fancied 
ourselves forever free ; but with the rapid 
appropriation of our free land—an outlet 
for labor that has done very much to keep 
up Wages —and with the extraordinary in- 
crease of our population through birth and 
immigration, the time 1s coming when this 
terribly competitive age will press harder 
and harder upon the weaker portion of those 
struggling for existence, until the prayer, 
‘Give us this day our. daily bread,” wall 
rise with a tearfully literal meaning from the 
lips of millions. . After due investigation, 
and after finding the average wages in Penn- 


‘Work and Waves, p. 
2 Mierocosmos, english trans, yol., 11, p. 387. 
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sylvania to be only seven dollars and a half 
per week, the Commissioner of Industrial 
Statistics remarks that ‘‘ the present amount 


*“<of wages usually paid does not give to the 
_wage-worker comfortable means of support 


nd enable him to lay by even a_ moderate 
fulid to, meet the exigencies he is almost 
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certainasto encounter. Henry. George, 


who sth thou sh disclaiming socialism, has done 


avast deal to promote it, thus eloquently and 
truthfully 
poverty with progress is the great enigma of 


writes’: ‘* This association of 
It is the central fact from which 
spring industrial, social, and_ political diffi- 
culties that perplex the world and with 
which statesmanship, and philanthrophy,and 
education grapple in vain. From. it 
the clouds that overhang the future 


come 
of the 
most progressive and _ self-reliant nations. 
It is a riddle which the Sphinx of Fate puts 
to our civilization, and which not to answer 
is to be destroyed.” 

What wonder that any system of social 
reforms, however crude, which confidently 
claims to abolish poverty, secure remunera- 
tive employment to all, advance civilization, 
and realize that noble ideal, benefit in pro- 
portion to merit, reward in proportion. to 
that such a 
should 


gladly, yes, recklessly, welcomed by the dis- 


desert,—what wonder, I say, 


plan of social transformation be 
contented and the suffering. Says Fred- 
erick Harrison, ‘* A social question there is, 
and not all the policemen and soldiers in 
Europe will suffice to prevent that social 
question from making itself felt.”’ 

In approaching the study of this ques- 
ertain 


tion, we must first rid our minds of ¢ 


erroneous impressions which, despite  re- 
peated denials, rise, like Banquo’s ghost, to 
distract our minds. 

It is believed by many that the socialists 
divided. 


wish all 


Not 


such 


property to be equally 
a prominent socialist ever advocated 
an absurdity. 
state should take 


1 Report for 184, p. V 
Progress and Poverty, p. 


It is proposed that the 


charge of production, 
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not antagonistic, 
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leaving to everyone ownership in, his_ in- 
which he is to receive in proportion 
sas the servant of the state. 


come, 
to his service 

Neither are Gi leaders ignorant, 
vated Karl Marx was regarded by 
Professor Lange as one of the ablest political 
economists that ever lived. Another author- 
ity pronounces him ‘‘oneof the sharpest think - 


unculti- 


men. 


ers and ablest dialecticians ever possessed by 
and much 
could be said of Rodbertus. 


economic science;”’ almost as 
Marx married the 
Prussian minister of ‘state; 
Rodbertus was a minister of state; Lassalle 
won the heart of the daughter-of a Prussian 
minister. Nor is it true,,as many suppose, 
that socialism is necessarily opposed to 
Christianity—although many of our would- 
be reformers are drifting toward: infidelity, 
impelled thereto in many cases, we fear, by 
the unsympathetic, worldly spirit of some of 


but. 


The forme r 


our churches. Christianity 1s opposite, 

to socialism. 
seeks to elevate humanity by raising the in- 
dividual; the latter by improving his envi- 
ronment. Both methods have their place. 
We persuade men to sign the pledge; we 
also legislate against the sale of liquor. In 
its objects, its interest in humanity, and its 
demand for self-sacrifice, although not in 
the motives for its exercise, socialism more 
nearly resembles Christianity than does any 
other scheme devised for man’s improve- 
and its leaders are entitled to our re- 
though their 


plans for the millennnium may be but cas- 


ment; 


spect and sympathy, even 
tles in the air. 

it has been well said, is based 
One fact—that 
of the great suffering and inequality in the 
The other 


This inequality 


Socialism, 
on two facts and a theory. 
world—we have reterred to. 
fact is still more imporiant. 
is increasing. ‘The contrasts of poor and 
rich are constantly growing greater. Wage 
carners, though enjoying more comforts than 
ever before, do not receive a proportionate 
The 
not 


share of the benefits of machinery. 


improvement in their condition does 


| | 
| 
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keep pace with the advance of society. 
The rich are growing richer faster than are 
the poor. Our most reliable statistics con- 
firm this popular belief. ‘They show that 
while the wages of workmen are increasing 
absolutely, they are a less and less proportion- 
ate share of the product, while the share of the 
product going to capital is increasing both 
absolutely and relatively. The decline in 
the rate of interest, which Edward Atkinson, 
Bastiat, relies on for disproof, 
If; as 48 


following 
does not necessarily furnish it. 
true of most industries, more capital is now 
employed in the way of costly plant than 
formerly, then a lower rate of interest 1s not 
inconsistent with a greater relative as well as 
absolute share of the product going to the 
capitalist... For example, five per cent. on 
$20,000 fixed capital, which must be repaid 


from the product, is a greater share of it. 
Rod-= 
bertus, the founder of scientific state social-« 


than seven per cent’ on $10,000: 


ism, first clearly called attention to this por- 
tentous tendency of the wage system to give 
the increasing number of employes a de- 
creasing share of the product. Hence come 
necessarily, he showed, hard times and pan- 
ics, for the workmen are only able to. pur- 
chase a less and less proportion of the 
Now the 


the great staples of wheat, cotton, 


product. most of 
and 
iron goods must be to employes, if at 
all, since they are the majority of the com- 
munity. As aresult of the above law, the 
sale and consequent consumption of these 
articles do not increase with the supply. 
Factories must stop. running, workmen 
must beg for food,’ until the surplus is con- 
sumed by the rich or given in charity to the 
poor. Industry again commences, and the 
process Is repeated, with ever increasing 
separation of classes. 

This explanation of. crises may not ac- 
count for all, but will, I think, for many. 
At least the main facts are confirmed by the 

(67,415 persons in Massachusetts, or one in seventy- 
nine of the population, were wholly or partially supported 
by the State in 185, 


wrongs. 


sales of 


United States census, which shows that, 
whereas labor received in all the industries 
of the United States in 1850, 51 per cent of 
the value of the net product, after deducting 
the cost of the raw material, it received in 
1880 only 48.3 per cent. The accurate 
statistics of Massachusetts compiled by Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright are of like import. Prof. 
Schoenhof states that in 1669 in the woolen 
industry of France, which employed 60,000 
workmen, labor was paid 60 percent. of the 
product ; in 1812, 43 per cent. ; in 1872, 
25 per cent. 

kinding the facts on which socialism is 
based thus confirmed, let us turn to the 
theory. ‘* Social movements,” says Pro- 
fessor J. B. Clark* of Smiths College, ‘‘have 


a doctrinal basis ...... It is not mere in- 


equality that is likely to create tumults. 
‘Fhe wild partisans of labor talk to the wage- 


workers not merely about sufferings, but 
Something is said to be unjustly 
withheld from them ; there is a question of 
equity involved, and this requires an appeal 
The theory that 
labor is the sole source of value, and there- 
fore the only rightful possessor of the entire 
product, is the sexe gua non, the foundation, 


to abstract prineiples. ” 


of socialism. Insisted on again and again 
by Marx, on it hangs the ‘‘law and the 
prophets.” For if labor produces all value, 
then whatever is withheld from the laborer 
by the capitalist and employer in the shape 
of interest, rent, and profits, and especially 
the latter, is robbery, and our present in- 
dustrial system, resting on such a basis, is 
radically unsound. 

Is labor the sole source of value? I 
think not. Emile de Laveleye in his ‘‘Social- 
ism of To-day,” has presented the most elab- 
His 


argument is substantially this: Labor is an 


orate refutation that has yet appeared. 
essential element of value, but wherever 
natural or social monopoly intervenes, as it 
does in far cases than has_ been 


thought, value is determined by the demand. 
-Article in New Englander, May, 1883. 


more 


| 
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That, in turn, is nothing but the estimate 
of society of the utility of the object in 
question in satisfying desires, as compared 
with other useful objects or utilities. A 
bushel of corn raised on the hillside and in 
the valley, in Ohio and in Dakota, command 
the same price in New York, though not 
produced with sequal labor. ‘‘In a day’s 
hunting,” writes Deaveleye, ‘*T kill a roe- 
‘Phey are. the pro- 

ne the same 


buck, and you a hare. 


duce of equal efforts, during 
period. Have they the same value? ~No; 


the roe-buck will feed me five days, the hare 
for only one. ‘The value of the former will 
then be five times greater than of the latter.” 
This economist clearly disposes of the famil- 
iar illustration usually relied on to prove 
that vaiue may be independent. of utility. 
Water, it is said, is of infinite utility, but of 
He answers that here there 1s a 
Water in the ab- 


no value. 
confusion of thought. 
stract, all existing water, looked at as one 
substance, 1s, indeed, of infinite utility, but 
also of infinite value, as the price that would 
be paid for it inthe Desert of Sahara proves. 


“ff drop of water, however, which is value- 
—ssless, is also of no utility, since it can be re- 


placed. by another drop without the slightest 
inconvenience. Water in the fourth story 
of a building is worth simply the trouble of 
taking it there. ‘*‘We may say, then,” con- 
cludes our guide’, ‘‘using words in their 
usual sense, that an article has so much the 
more value the more useful it 1s—whether 
as answering to an existing want, or. as dis- 
pensing with the expenditure of money or 
labor necessary to procure a similar article.” 
Even the increased remuneration of skilled 
above unskilled labor seems not entirely due 
to difference in the cost of acquiring the 
skill, but to difference in the ‘demand. for 
the products, induced by estimates of. their 
relative efficiency in satisfying wants. 

If this reasoning, somewhat abstract, but 
necessary for a proper conception and criti- 
cism of socialism, is admitted, the carefully 


| Socialism of To-day, translated by G. Tf, Orpen, p. 35. 
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elaborated theory of Marx of the necessary 
injustice of profits falls to the ground. La- 
bor cannot justly claim the entire product 
if it does not create it. Cost of produc- 
tion, of which labor is an essential, but not 
the sole, factor, determines value in cases 
where there is no monopoly. Under the 
present form of individual ownership of 
capital, payment of interest for its use and 
allowance of profits to the manager to se- 
cure good superintendence, is as legitimate 
and necessary a part of the cost of produc- 
tion as payment of wages to the laborer. 
Profits are not due, as Marx supposed, to 
the weakness of the laborer and the injustice 
of the capitalist, although, unfortunately, the 
laborer’s i&norance, helplessness, and lack 
of organization, have enabled employers to 
obtain a greater reward than they other- 
wise would. | 

If, by some wonderful transformation -or 
confiscation, society as a whole, through its 
government, should obtain this capital, then, 
undoubtedly, interest and profits might be 
eliminated, save a small sum set aside to in- 
crease the production of the next year; but 
even then the waste in poor management 
and diminished energy among the workmen 
would, almost certainly, more than counter- 
balance the saving of interest and _ profits. 
Gsreater equality of income than now, would 
be purchased by leveling the rich down- 
ward rather than by leveling the poor up- 
ward. Even this, as depriving some of un- 
just gains, might be considered by the 
socialist an improvement on the present. 
But is it not clear that if everyone were 
obliged to depend wholly for income upon a 
bureaucracy of ‘inconceivable power and 
despotism-——a power, too, that would not be 
inclined to recognize fully the vast difference 
of ability between men—that far more in- 
justice, favoritism, and corruption would 
prevail than now? In our complicated 
modes of production, where a thousand men 
are needed in as many different operations 
to complete a watch, it is utterly impossible 
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to tell with any accuracy just what share of 


‘the product each workman, with. skill, 


strength, and industry different from his 
neighbor at the next machine, contributes 
to the product. ‘Therefore any fair adjust- 
ment of wages.otherwise than on the prin- 
ciple of competition seems impossible. 
Leaving now the rather uninteresting, 
though important, study of the theoretical 
side of socialism, let us consider the practical 
way in which it is proposed to dispense with 
“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
Government, national, State, municipal, 
and township, as the case may be, is to own 
all the land, railroads, machinery,and means 
of production, in short, the capital of the 
country, and leave to the individual, as a 
salaried official of the state, full possession 
and control of his income, allowing him to 
spend it as he may choose, but not to em- 
ploy it in production. Some go further, and 
propose that the governmental machinery 
should be considerably changed, an execu- 
tive council chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives taking the place of the President 
and Senate, and all laws being referred di- 
rectly to the people for adoption, as in Swit- 
zerland. . The latter changes, however, great 
as they are, become so unimportant when 
compared with the main features of the plan 
that I will not stop to examine them. 
Before criticising this theory of state pro- 
duction, it is well to notice that there may 
be no necessary injustice in some features of 
it. Says William B. Weeden, a manufac- 
turer of Providence, R. Ie, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December 1880: ‘* The axe 
is not yours, though you have made it in- 
stead of buying it in the market. The idea 
of the axe, its potentiality, which enables it 
to prevail over nature, does not belong to 
you. This is the result of long generations 
of development from the rudest stone tool 
to the elegant steel blade which rings through 
the pine woods of Maine. ‘This belongs to 
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Society. Neither the laborer nor-the’ eapi- 
talist owns that principle. ” There is also 
much truth in the remark of a prominent 
socialist :' ‘‘A man is entitled to the full 
proceeds of his labor-——against every other 
individual, but not against Society. Society 
is not bound to reward a man either in pro- 
portion to his services, nor-yet to his wants, 
but according to expediency, according to 
the dictates of its own welfare. _Man’s work 
is not a guid pro guo, buta trust. The oth- 
er construction would lead to the absurdity 
that no existing fortunes could give any idea 
of the monstrous accumulation of riches of 
the heirs of a Kepler or a Newton, or, still 
more, of a Robert Fulton, a Watts or Morse, 
if these men could have obtained the results 
of their inventions. ” 

This much we may, perhaps, concede to 
the socialist, and even the further point, 
which history proves, that the tendency of 
civilization is toward an increase of the 
functions of government. Criminal juris- 
prudence and postal affairs were once in pri- 
vate hands. Now many countries, notably 
(;sermany, Belgium, and France, not only 
control lighthouses, education, and the tele- 
graph, but even own and operate railroads, 
mines, and manufacturing industries. The 
moderate and more scientific socialist, with- 
out advocating sudden and violent revolu- 
tion, claims that this tendency will continue; 
that our cities will not only furnish water, 
but gas, as already in Philadelphia, Wheel- 
ing, and Richmond ; then ice, and bread, 
and meat, and so on until all productive in- 
dustry comes gradually and naturally into 
the hands of the state. Such a plan would 
not necessarily, they say, require the de- 


spoiling of the rich. The state might buy 


the requisite plant for twenty billion dollars, 
which in view of the fact that the Civil War 
cost the country more than one-fourth as 
much, may not seem impossible. As such an 
expense, however, would seriously militate 
against the success of the scheme, most of its 


t Modern Socialism, by Lawrence Gronlund, p. 149. 
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advocates undoubtedly are pleased at the 
thought that violent attempts at repression 
by the propertied class may justify. forcible 
reprisal. 

Scientific state socialism recognizes our 
competitive system of industry as a necessary 
stage ina progress from private ownership of 
the person, or slavery, which alone could 
give the privileged few sufficient leisure to 


develop art, literature, and all we call civi- 


lization, through the present form of private 
ownership of capital or the instruments of 


production, to the future of private property: 
only in income. The vast benefits of our 
present system are not decried. In_ no 
other way, it isadmitted, could the improve- 
ments in production of the present century 
have been possible; but it is claimed that 
the problem of the creationof wealth having 
now been solved, it is both possible and 
wise to pass on to the next stage in the 
evolution of society, Where a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits of wealth and civ- 
ilization may be attempted. — In the minds 
of its greatest advocates, exclusive State pro- 
duction is not to be a sudden thing, but is 
to be gradually adopted in more and more 
industries, until, perhaps generations hence, 
the happy consummation is reached. 
Unless, however, human nature improves 
far more rapidly in the future than in> the 
past, state management of production 
would entail more harm than good. As 
Gronlund, one of the most advanced of our 
American’ socialists, admits,’ It is no 
wonder that people shudder at the thought 
of giving unlimited tree control over all our 
social, political, and industrial affairs to a 
lot of politicians of the sort that now sit in 
Washington and rule us.” The log-rolling 
and corruption can be better imagined than 
described. It is sufficient to note what an 
intelligent American of considerable  ac- 
quaintance with our institutions, Richard 
Grant White, has written of our present rulers, 
with their very inoderate control of industry: 


1 Modern Socialism, p. 12s. 
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‘¢Qur State legislatures, instead of being 
composed of men to whom their con- 
stituents looked up, are now’ com- 
posed of men upon whom their consti- 
uents look down,—not second-rate, nor 
even third-rate, but fourth and fifth-rate 
men, sordid in morals and vulgar in man- 
ners, who do politics as a business, for the 
mere purpose of filling their own pockets. 
No one thinks of disputing this more than 
the presence of the blood-sucking insects of 
summer... Within the last fifteen 
years we have seen men occupying the high- 
est positions in the government of the 
United States, who were not only purchas- 
able, but who had been purchased, and at 
a very small price. I know what I say, and 
mean it.” If such charges can be brought 
against our government with Its present lim- 
ited powers, what evils would not follow 
greater Opportunities ? 

~The unselfishness necessary to make 
state socialism a success is far from any 
promise of speedy realization. One of the 
few serious attempts to meet these objections 
that has yet appeared, is made by Lawrence 
Gronlund; a former Minneapolis lawyer, in 
his crude but interesting book recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Modern Socialism, or the 
Cooperative Commonwealth.” He would 
change the entire existing political organiza- 
tion. Every distinct trade should become 
a trades union. All the workmen in a fac- 
tory should elect their foreman. The fore- 
men ofthe different factories of the industry 
In one place should elect a district superin- 
tendent, and these in turn, from all districts, 
a bureau-chief.. These latter should con- 
trol their trades and the general affairs of 
the nation, removing anyone beneath them 
at pleasure, and being themselves remova- 
ble, on vote of their subordinates. An 
industrial instead of a political government, 
resembling the so-called collectivism of a 
few kuropean theorists, is proposed. A more 


chimerical scheme could not be devised. 
Anyone familiar with trades unions is 
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aware that there is as much log-rolling and 
electioneering for office among them as 
in politics. In co-Operative associations, 
where each shareholder has contributed to 
“the capital, the best men are usually chosen 
to manage-the business, but in state social- 
ism the mass of men who could ~contribute 


nothing except their labor, would not,_ 
probably, be so judicious. Objections to 


the system appear greater with every ex- 
planation. For example, no over-produc- 
tion is to occur, for statisticians are to de- 
termine the requisite amount of each prod- 
uct. Thus an army of clerks of doubtful 
efficiency and great cost is necessitated. If 
ethe industrial state is to fill all orders for 
goods,.everyone must pursue the trade 
ordered by the government ‘and_ transfer 


himself, whenever required, to another in- | 


dustry. This suppression of individual 
choice among the many hundred kinds of 
business enumerated in our Census 1s start- 
ling to contemplate. Fashions of dress 
must also: be controlled by the state to 
avoid change of machinery and. waste of 
clothing already made. 

In short, liberty and progress, so far as at 
present appears, would have to be sacrificed 
to equality. M. Taine’ quotes the Chinese 
code, which somewhat resembles the proba- 
ble legislation of state socialism: ‘* Every 
district chief on the twelfth day of the first 
moon, assembles together the men of his 
district and readsto them the table of rules; 
he examines their virtue, their conduct, 
their progress in the right path, also in their 
knowledge, and encourages them; he inves- 
tigates their errors, their feelings, and pre- 
vents them from doing evil; superintendents 
of marriages see that young people marry at 
the prescribed age... +. At all grand 
hunts, at all gatherings of troops, he 
orders the application of gags. In these 
cases gags are put in the soldiers’ mouths; 
they thus fulfill their duties without tumult 
or shouting.” We may well be cautious 


i Contemporary October, 1854. Socialism as 


about endorsing such a plan of government. 
If it should ever come, it must come slowly 
and naturally. All attempts to bring it by 
revolution can only lead to anarchy. 

It is quite possible, however, that moder- 
ate state action, less, indeed, than is de- 


manded by socialism, but greater than at 
presemt; Maybe found both practicable and 
advisable?=Lhe-fadieal theories of univer- 


sal state interference are, in Some respects, 
a revolt trom the extreme form of non-in- 
terference, or datssez-faire, of fifty years ago, 
just as the sensuality of the court of Charles 
II represented a reaction from the extreme 
austerity of the Puritan régime. It is not 
true that unregulated competition will, al- 
ways and of necessity, advance civilization. 
Strict factory laws, inspection of boilersand 
buildings, and compulsory education, have 
been found necessary. Indeed, in England, 
where the theory of non-interference has 
been most ably advocated, Gladstone ob- 
tained an act in a recent parliament, more 
directly interfering with vested and property 
rightsof Irish landlords than even Bismarck, 
with all his socialistic leanings, would have 
dared attempt. 


The remark of Ex-president Andrew D. 


White, of Cornell, at the formation of the 
American Economic Association at Sara- 
toga in September, 1885, is most signifi- 
cant. ‘‘Laisses-fatre has broken down in 
Kurope already, and, unless something bet- 
ter is in order in this country, we might as 
well give up, and I say this .as one who 
taught the opposite for some years.’ With 
the thorough reform of our civil service, 
which is vital to success in this direction, 
and which the aroused common sense of 
America must at last obtain, moderate state 
action along industria! lines is probable. 
Municipal ownership of means of illumina- 
tion results in Manchester, England, in a 
net revenue of $200,000 to $250,000 an- 
nually, together with a low price for gas. 
One hundred and thirty-six municipalities 
in England and Wales own their gas works. 
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We are all familiar with the success of state 
ownership of the telegraph almost every- 
where except in the United States, and of 
Belgian and German management of rail- 
ways. We must remember, however, that 
a monarchy like the German is usually far 
more successful in securing pure civil ad- 
ministration than can republic 
with the false notion of ‘* spoils” that so 
often prevails. 

As we shall gain nothing, 
blinding our eyes to the results of socialistic 
experiments in Europe, I have thought best 


to quote the following from the famous Bel- 


however, by 


gian economist De Laveleye, in the Corflem- 
porary Review of April, 1885, in reply to 
Herbert Spencer's ‘‘ The Man versus the 
State:” ‘*Men would be no more slaves in 
workshops belonging to the state, than in 
of merchants and manufacturers. of 
the present day. Mr. Herbert Spencer can 
very easily assure himself of this fact. Let 
him visit the state collieries at Saarbruck, 


those 


or inspect the Belgian railways, and inter- 
rogate all the officials and workmen em- 
ployed ; he will find that, from the highest 
to the lowest, they are quite as free, quite 
as contented with their lot, as those engaged 
in any private industry. ‘There is even far 
more guarantee against arbitrary measures, 
so that their real freedom is than 


The proof of, this is the fact 


greater 
elsewhere. 
that posts in any industries belonging to the 
state, are always sought for by the best work- 
men.” 

But this applies to Continental bureau- 
eracy. Our political conditions are far dif- 
ferent. It is undoubtedly true that a belief 
inthe omnipotence of the state is growing. 
An increasing number believe they have 
solved the problem of Carlyle: ‘* Given a 
world of knaves, to produce honesty by 
their united action.” The danger has no- 
where been better expressed than by. Pro- 
fessor Arthur ‘I. Hadley, of Yale, the able 
Commissioner of the Connecticut Bureau of 


[Labor Statistics, in his first report’ 
'Pages 42-3. 
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‘* Legislation, in theory, if not in fact, is 
controlled by tajorities of voters. The 
political upon numbers 
rather than upon wealth. In the United 
States, more than any where else, political 
property 


power. depends 


power has been separated from 
ownership. ‘Pwo forces which have usually 
worked together have a chance to act in 
separate directions. ‘That they have not 
thus acted in the past is due to two things : 
first, a majority of those who had little or 
no property, expected soon to get some ; 
and, secondly, the organizing power, which 
even in political contests counts for a good 
deal more than mere numbers, has been on 
the side of the property holders. Both these 
things are changing. ‘lhe separation into 
classes is becoming more complete, and the 
organization of those without property is 
following. Instead of the American, who 
wants to rely on himself and be let alone, as 
well as let other people alone, there is com- 
ing in an element of foreign labor that pre- 
fers to 
care to be let alone, and greatly enjoys reg- 
ulating The line of think- 
ing which makes anarchists of a few, makes 


rely on others ; does not specially 
somebody else. 


socialists of a vastly greater number.” 


The great tendency toward socialistic 


thinking in America, is largely an immediate 


result of two facts: the idea of the paternal 
character of government which is imported 
by foreigners, and the growth of that philo- 
sophic school of thought which regards 
man included, as a product of 
individual 
The 


‘To what extent 


everything, 


environment. Hence the 


neglected, the state is everything. 
real question at Issue’ 1s: 
should we sacrifice liberty to equality ? for 
the two are rarely found together. © Perhaps 
we have insisted unduly on the first at. the 
the Let 


against the opposite extreme, and not sacri- 


of second. us guard 


expense 
fice the liberty necessary to a proper devel- 
opment of individuality. 

In view of the probable extension of 


municipal and state management ot ‘Indus- 


| | 
| | 
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try in this country in the near future, the 
American Economic Association is to be 
congratulated on having begun a thorough 
investigation of the history and present con- 
dition of municipal ownership of productive 
property in the United States. ‘I'he possi- 
bilities of municipal socialism are shown in 
the case of Glasgow, where it is claimed 
that the expenditure of $7,000,000 by the 
city in reconstructing three thousand of the 
worst tenements of that place has reduced 
the death rate from fifty-seven per thousand 
to twenty-nine per thousand, with a corre- 
sponding decrease of pauperism and crime.’ 

The dangers of. municipal management 
are well illustrated in the following account 
of the municipal gas industry of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, written December 5, 1885, 
by a prominent official of that city: ‘* Your 
letter addressed to our mayor was handed to 
me this A. M., and in reply to your inquiries 
will state briefly that we furnish gas to con- 
sumers at ninety cents per thousand feet, 
and at this price realize a handsome mar- 
ginal profit. Politics has never entered 
into the management of this work, although 
owned and operated by the city. ‘This 
business has always been run on sound bus- 
iness principles. Now, however, the com- 
plexion of things has changed, and hereafter 
it will be recognized as a political machine, 
and I will not vouch for cheap manufacture 
and good results. A new board of trus- 
tees has been chosen by council, or by a 
certain predominant element, who are com- 
pelled to change the administration, from 
political pressure brought to bear upon them. 
Officers of long experience in the gas busi- 
ness will be supplanted by men who are 
totally ignorant of the manufacture of gas. 
My opinion is that the contemplated change 
will be one of the. most disastrous things 
the city has ever done, and would wager 
anything that within six months. they (the 
board) will be compelled to raise the price of 
vas and doubtless wreck the entire business.” 


| Testimony of R. Heber Newton before UU. S. Senate 
Committee on Labor, Vol. [1], p. 545, 


The results in Wheeling will be watched 
with interest. Mr. Henry C. Lea, of Phil- 
adelphia, whose thorough acquaintance 
with the gas experiment there is unques- 
tioned, writes in a similar strain: ‘* Many 
of our intelligent and public spirited citi- 
zens hold that the city should retain and 
manage the works. ‘T’heir attention  per- 
haps, has not been directed as closely as 
mine to the political demoralization insepa- 
rable from the unnecessary multiplication of 
the functions of the municipality. The gas 
trust is the stronghold of our most powerful 
political bosses, and the fierce rivalry to ob- 
tain the opportunity of rendering gratuitous 
service there 1s the best index of the po- 
litical value of the position. ‘Io me the 
political question outweighs all economical 
considerations, though I likewise regard it 
as indubitable that the community could be 
better and more cheaply served by a private 
corporation than by public officials. * * 

Every additional department undertaken 
is a factor in intensifying corruption and 
mismanagement. . Theoretically it is ex- 
pected that the individuals comprising the 
community will exercise the needful super- 
vision, and will correct abuses at the polls. 
Practically this is found to be a delusion.” 

As long, however, as quasi-public corpo- 
rations are allowed to declare from twenty- 
one to thirty-three per cent. dividends, as 
was the case with the New York gas com- 
panies in 1883, without due regard to the 
public interests, and as long as valuable 
franchises are voted or given away fora 
song, so long will the demand for state in- 
terference continue and strengthen. By al- 
lowing the various companies to increase 
their dividends a certain per cent. for every 
penny reduction in the price of gas, London 
has taken a great step in advance. 

How to deal with our railroads is still in 
America an unsolved problem, although it 
is clear that a national commission, with 
only moderate powers at first, will, ere long, 


be obtained. 
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Allied to state socialism there is another 
radical school, which may be called state 
communism. It differs from the former 
chiefly in wishing the return to each by the 
state to be, not according to his efficiency, 
but according to hisneeds. ‘The watchword 
of this school is: ‘‘ From each one accord- 
ing to his ability, to each one according to 
The principle is beautiful as 
chil- 


his needs.” 
seen in thousands of families 
dren and invalids are cared for according to 
their needs, without regard to their contri- 
bution to the family income. But in the 
present state of human frailty the plan of 
extending this principle to the community 
By taking away all stimulus to 


where 


is Utopian. 
individual exertion, it would be the destruc- 
tion of progress and the forerunner of a 
more absolute despotism than man has ever 
dreamed. An idea of what power the state 
would then be likely to assume, may be 
gathered from the following suggestion of a 
disciple: ‘‘ A few lazy people would not be 
noticed, but if their number should be so 
large at any time that it would be necessary 
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that they should work or there would be a 
scarcity, then a lazy person would be an 
enemy to all. If public opinion would not 
stimulate him to work, the very situation 
would demand his removal, which would 
not be tardy.”” This form of socialism may 
be quickly dismissed. 

All attempts to realize, by state action, 
the poet’s beautiful dream of the home of 
Evangeline, where ‘‘the richest was poor, 
and the poorest lived in. abundance,” seem 
writer in the Britan- 


golden age may yet return, in which all shall 


doomed to failure. 
nica. has well expressed the reason. 


be for country and no one. for himself, and 
we may even Imagine that each specific age 
shows its nearer approach. but at least it 
has as yet not come. In every community 
there are found a. large number of. indi- 


viduals who will not work honestly except 


under the compulsion of self-interest, or’ 


of close superintendence. No socialistic 
scheme has yet been devised which copes 
with this tendency. 

emis. 
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The Judge was one who seldom failed to 
carry out any plan that he had formed. But 
he was not often ‘severe and_ thorough in 
matters of private examination.” A_ bril- 
liant inquisitor in front of the witness-box 
-—perhaps unexcelled in his faculty of ex- 
torting the truth from unwilling lips in open 
court—it generally happened that a_ feeling 
of instinctive delicacy restrained him from 
any severe exercise of his talent for cross- 
questioning in the affairs of domestic lite. 
It seemed to him too much like superseding 
social amenities with professional art. He 
was therefore usually restrained and quiet 
to an unnecessary degree in any such exam- 


inations, and seldom acquired through them 


as much real information as an untrained 
but aggressive advocate could have obtained. 

Two days elapsed before he tound.a suit- 
able opportunity... Then, meeting the 
Doctor under what he considered favorable 
conditions, and beginning his projected in- 
quiries, it was with such a_ hesitating and 
uncertain tone that the Gther at once took 
courage, and with the instinct of offensive 
minds, became the aggressor. “The Doctor 
was one who, if placed upon the witness- 
stand and confronted by a Jong-mouthed, 


thunder-toned, —beetle-browed examiner, 
would have lost his courage, and: Jet all his 


information be drawn from him, his whole 


\ 
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mind appearing turned inside out likea glove. 
But on the other hand, when not. thus 
boldly attacked, he gathered assurance ; 
not being able to distinguish in his. ques- 
tioner courtly gentleness from. pusillanimity. 
are happy to see you again,” the 
Judge began. ‘* Thank you-—-my daughter 
already feels better, Doctor--Doctor-—.” 
But the other remained mute, not. accept- 
ing the suggestion to reveal his name. 
There seemed no reason why he should not 
do so—he had already almost published it 


to. the world, having apparently been hin- 


dered from completing his task merely by a 
whim or. some accident of the moment. 
but now being inquired of in) this indirect 
manner, the aggressiveness of his nature at 
once assumed control, and) put him upon 
suspicious and offensive reticence. 

‘© You will-—that is to say, Doctor--you 
will remember that owing to some passing 
interruption, you did not. finish. icttering 
your—your business sign ; and therefore I 
have not the pleasure as yet of knowing your 
full name.” 

The other frowned, and for. a moment 
stroked his beard. 

‘©Of course I intended to complete my 
sign and was only prevented by an interrup- 
tion,’ he said at length. ** But what if after- 
wards I changed my mind, and concluded 
to have no name at all ;—eh, Judge Mark- 
ham ?” 

‘Certainly, every one has the right-——or 
must exercise for himself the—the right, 

as he thinks best in such a matter,” was the 
response. ‘* But is it not rather an incon- 
venient thing to have no name at all to be 
called by | 

‘* Inconvenient or not,” said the Doctor, 
and there Was now a somewhat more per- 
ceptible tone of offense woven. his 
speech, ‘Sif there is the right, a man must 
sometimes maintain it.» Does it never hap- 
pen that a person does not care to be known 
by his old name ?” 


‘+ There are-of. Course cases,-I will ad- 


mit, in which a name becomes unpleasant 
to bear, in consequence of some disgrace 
having been attached to it. But this— 
pardon me—must be a consideration which 
could not have any influence with yourself.” 

‘* And why not, sir? In this whole land, 
are there not many such cases to be met? 
And why, then, may I not be one of them 2?” 

The Judge paused in some amazement at 
the turn the conversation was taking. Was 
it possible that this man, unnecessarily 
and unsolicited, was about to avow some 
wretched, rascally action of his past life 
which should stamp him with ignominy? 
The Doctor read his thought, and_ pro- 
ceeded to correct it. 

‘It was a mere suggestion of mine, 
Judge Markham. Of course, it has no ap- 
plication to myself. But take another case. 
May not aman have done foolish actions, 
and therefore wish by setting aside the name 
connected with them, to raise up a new 
reputation for himself? ‘There must likewise 
be plenty of such cases here.” 

The random shaft struck home. For an 
instant the Judge felt the conscious blush 
stealing over him and he turned away his 
head. Nor at the-moment did he recover 
his composure, until he felt Grace’s hand 
behind him, gently stealing into his own. 
Then he turned again to the Doctor. Grace 
why, 


had forgiven all his past offenses 
therefore should he be -atraid to face the 
world? But-the Voctor had observed the 
effect of his chance remark, and felt en- 
couraged to still more aggressive manner of 
speech. 

‘* Yourself, for instance. Have you no 
no former 


memories of the past to regret 
life to live down, that you should now un- 
dertake to lecture me ? ” } 
are none of us free from. painful 
recollections, I fear,” responded the Judge ; 
and now that he found himself thus rudely 
addressed he recovered not only his com- 
posure, but his natural firmness and resolu- 
tion of speech as well; and a calm, quiet 
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light came into his gaze, making the other 
shrink uneasily, as though in the expecta- 
tion of a gathering storm. 
live who have not done things that we would 
gladly have left undone. 
the first confessions in my worship. 


‘*None of us 


But 
these mistakes need not always be-sufficient 
to cause destruction of our identity. Some 
there are who have committed great and 
disgraceful sins, from which the stained 
name can never recover. 
change in it may be a_necessity—-though 
perhaps it would be better for those men in 
the end if the grave were to cover their names 
and memories also. ‘lo you, however, as] 
have said before, such a case should not 
apply. 


reputations become incrusted or blighted 


There are others who have let their 


with indolences, or self-indulgence, or errors 
that are not These 
should not think to put away the tarnished 


errors unto death. 
name; but rather, by some new life and 
better efforts, to raise it from ignominy until 
it shows clean again.” 


All very well,” said the Doctor, cn- 


deavoring with louder talk to reassert himself 


against the influence of the other’s calm 
gaze. ‘* But had not each one better speak 
for himself alone ?”’ 

‘*I.do, indeed, speak for myself,” re- 
sponded the Judge, with a keen flash of the 
eye. ‘** Pardonme if I have been misunder- 
stood, or have. deemed that a few simple 
words from a comparatively old man to a 
younger one should give offense. © And par- 
don me, further, if I must decline to argue 
the matter any longer.” 

With that hearose ; and the Doctor, tak- 
ing the dismissal, moved away, feeling some- 
what disordered and crest-fallen with the 
upon the whole, he had 
It he had 


known how dearly the Judge would have 


impression that, 
not come well out of the affair. 


liked to assist his departure with a firm grip 
in the collar of the blue shirt-—how difficult 
was the self-restraint, fortified only by the 
inward reminder that tent and camp life 
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were, in principle, as sacred from inhospi- 
table relations as house and hearthstone—it 
is possible that the Doctor would have 


moved away with even less show of com- 


posure. 

‘*It is enough,” the Judge merely mut- 
tered, as he strolled off in the other direc- 
tion. 

‘It is more than enough,” Walt 
Quincy, who had just then approached. 
He had wisely concluded that he could not 
hope to make progress in his love by sitting 
concealed in the low bushes and gazing at 
Grace from a distance, and that it was a 
man’s duty to take the initiative towards a 
and so he had. gradually 
stolen What a fine opportunity now 
to ingratiate himself with her, by maintain- 


said 


reconciliation ; 
near. 


ing her father’s opinion ! 

‘* What is than 
said Grace, turning towards him with a quiet 
smile. She was still in the teasing mood, 
and of course it was not to be expected 
that he should be so readily forgiven. ‘‘ Is 
it the Doctor you are finding fault with ? 


more enough, Walt ?” 


And must a person, then, never be allowed 
to express his own opinion ?” : 
‘* Po you really mean it, Grace ?” said 


Walt, perfectly aghast with dismay and 
astonishment. ‘*One would think to hear 


you talk, that you were in love with this 


doctor—Contound it!” he added, losing 
all his self-possession, ‘* 1 am almost in- 
clined myself, to believe that you are. Why 


do you treat me so ?” 
Walt >” 
What a world of 

which she. gazed up into his face! He saw 


innocence. it with 


that it was of no use to argue with her or 
entreat her. Whether she was_ possessed, 


or stubborn, or whatever it was, there was 


_ certainly no doing anything with her at pres- 


ent, and he gathered himself up and mourn- 
fully left her. He would not speak to her 
for the rest of that day, he said to himself ; 
he would not speak to her for a week ; he 
would leave the mine that very minute and 


| 
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never look upon her face again. When at 
San Francisco, she would miss him. ‘Then, 
perhaps, he would condescend to forgive 
her. But even then, -he considered, he 
could not forgive her without coming again 
before her; and was it not more than half 
likely that when he was brought to that 
pass, she would claim it as a victory over 
him? What, after all, could he do, and 


how should he treat her, to show his indig- 


nation properly ? 

It was now about sundown, and the 
miners had begun to leave off their work— 
afew sitting at the edge of their pits and 
there taking a preliminary rest, some wend- 
ing their way homeward across the plain, 
others already closely clustered around 
their fres. Walt slowly loitered over to 
Mark Redfern’s tent, where, in obedience 
to Mark’s pressing invitation, he had taken 
up his quarters. ‘his, as Mark observed, 
brought almost all the Puntacooset  colo- 
nists pretty near together. Only Colonel 
Rollock and QOhio’s Pride were left out. 
The Colonel lived in a log hut the other 
side of the plain, and conveniently near his 
works ; and QOhio’s Pride seemed: to have 
no Settled abode, commonly dropping down 
for his night’s rest under some neighboring 
tree whose roots had the proper slope for a 
pillow. 

Mark was already at home. He was ina 
very pleasant humor, for he was holding up 
to the fast waning light a thin, ragged piece 
of gold, weighing a little over an ounce ; 
not a fortune in itself, but still a favorable 
earnest of better things to come. 

‘1 found this wedged in a tough mass of 
stones, at the turther angle, Walt. I had 
nearly passed it over, for I had not yet ex- 
pected to come to anything ; and it was so 
covered with dirt and sand, that but tor 
one corner peeping out at me, just like a 
shining red eye, | should not have seen it. 
And now I can hope, Walt, if things keep 
as they have begun, soon to see the little 
girl at home, again.” 


‘golden clasp. 
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‘* Ruth Preston, you know. Have I not 
told you? I am to marry her some day— 
as soon as the good luck has come. It 
should come some time, I think. I have 
been waiting long enough for it—perhaps it 
is coming now. Have youever seen her, 
Walt 

‘* Not that I remember, Mark. ” 

The other, upon that, took from his pock- 
et a little, worn morocco case ; and opening 
it, held it out before Walt. ‘There was the 
picture of a girl of twenty-five or so—not a 
beautiful miniature painting by any distin- 
suished artist, like what we sometimes see in 
galleries of art, but a poor little daguerreotype 
of wretchedexecution, suchas wasatthattime 
usually produced by the inefficient operatives 
in country towns. <A thing of constrained 
position, the iron head-rest offensively pro- 
jecting at one side into sight, so that its 
broad knob looked like a_ blackened ear 
srowing out beside the real one. A thing 
of queer lights and shades, intermingling 
just where they should not, and in one or 
two places an unnatural little freckle en- 
larged and darkened into the semblance ofa 
mole. A thing in which the eyes were pre- 
ternaturally dim, and the curves of the 
mouth sharpened into the appearance of five 
years additional age. ‘lo Walt at any other 
time, this would have seemed a very home- 
ly and inefficient love-token ; so contrary was 
it to.all his ideas of the same, comprised in 
an artistic painting with velvet case and 
But now he could not smile. 
The intense admiration with which Mark 
gazed at the poor resemblance filled Walt 
with envy. — Destitute of beauty as the dis- 
torted face naturally seemed to him, he saw 
that Mark gazed at it between the lines, as it 
were, and found expressions of loveliness 
that could not be made apparent to others. 
‘To Mark the eyes brightened, and the 
pinched up mouth spread into a sweet smile, 
and the lips seemed almost to speak, and 
the whole picture was redolent with sunny 
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memories of the past. ‘lo him, every line 
brought its gaze of love, and spoke of words 
once uttered, and now in his heart daily re- 
peated with every original intonation. still 
remembered. 

“Yes, Walt ; if the mine does not betray 
me, I think that I shall soon see her, never 
again to part. ”’ 

hope so, Mark. 

And as he spoke he could not for the 
moment crush down the envy that was swell- 
ing his heart. He would not have wished to 
change places with Mark. ‘lo himself was 
youth, health, freshness, a broad career of 
prosperity apparently opening betore him—- 
many years of successful progress still to be 
journeyed through, with all their pleasures 
To Mark was the 


near approach of middle age, ambition lim- 


crying out to be enjoyed. 


ited to securing the most ordinary necessi- 
ties of life, and withal the recollection of so 
many disappointments already) experienced 
that it seemed a certainty that the utmost 
favors of fortune in the future would fail to 
give their proper enjoyment, by reason of 
the dread that at any moment they too 
would turn to ashes. And yet to Mark there 
was now the certainty of love, the knowl- 
edge that far away—more than three thous- 
and miles off—was one who was. thinking 
about him, and. daily smiling her content- 
ment over his poor little blistered picture, 
and each night praying for him, and every 
moment counting the months before his re- 
for 


divinity—a thing of beauty that he believed 


turn. But. what. was there 
could nowhere else be equaled—sitting In 
the soft twilight not thirty paces away, yet 
not for a moment deigning to cast.a glance 
at him ; her speaking profile set against the 
sunset sky like a cameo silhouette, unmovy- 
ably fixed, so that he could leisurcly gaze 
upon it, since she would not for a moment 
turn her head with enquiry towards him ; a 
faint shade of reflection resting upon her face. 
Of what or about whom could she be think- 


ing? Not about him probably ; she seemed 
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not even to remember that he was in exist- 
ence. Perhaps, with the usual hypocritical 
instinct of the sex, about that confounded 
doctor, with his curly black beard and glis- 
tening eyes. 

¢ was Walt’s expression as 
thus he thought, and so persistently did he 
keep his eyes fastened upon Grace, as hop- 
ing that in her tranquil face might come 
some new expression indicating possible 
memory of himself, that Mark noticed it, 
and rested his hand sympathetically upon 
Walt’s There is a great deal 
spoken sometimes by a simple touch. Walt 
seemed to understand this light pressure, at 
least j and his face at once brightened up 


So glowerin 


shoulder. 


as comforted by that proffer of active inter- 
What though the miner had penetrat- 
What though 
Somehow, 


est. 
ed the secret of his heart ? 
all the world might know of it. 
at that moment it seemed to Walt as though 
he would not mind that in the least, if from 
out of the whole universe he could collect 
one grain ot kindly feeling or counsel. And 
here it had come to him at once, and offered 
by the only person whom he could now look 
to asa friend. 

‘You know it then, Mark——old fellow ?”’ 
he said, with a sort of choking in his throat. 
You knew it all the while, perhaps? And 
you really think that putting all things to- 
gether, [ought not to let myself feel uneasy ? 
But then, you see, this man, though most 
people could not like his looks, has just the 
shape and cast of features girls are apt to 
admire. bad-looking fellow—one who 
seems to have had ugly experiences, I should 
think. Yetstill, when with women, he may 
have the art to put on better expressions ; 
and so— : 

‘For all that, Walt, not the man any 
sensible girl would take to, it seems to me. 
There are some, of course, who care for 
nothing except a pretty set of teeth or a 
curly beard ; and these I can’t answer for, 
and you need not mind about them, either. 
But a sensible girl like Miss Markham will 
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look further than that. And seve him as 
yonder he goes! Tell me, now, are not 
meanness and craft written on every line of 
those pretty features too clearly to be hid- 
den from any one, man or woman ? 

It really seemed so, and for the moment 
as though Mark would conquer in the argu- 
ment. For the Doctor was naturally feel- 
ing in no pleasant humor about his late re- 
buff, and even at that distance an expres- 
sion of vicious purpose could be deciphered 
in every movement. 
towards the ground, his shoulders brought 
forward, his step was shuffling and uncertain, 
his hands nervously working ; in every line 
and attitude was clearly indicated a total 
lack of manly, generous nature. So for a 
moment as he plodded along on his desul- 
tory way towards the other side of the 
plain. But the next instant he chanced to 
lift his hand to his face, thus hiding those 
worse expressions of the mouth and_ chin 
which gave their most repellant aspect to 
the whole countenance ; and as _ he raised 
his eyes, they seemed to glow with a differ- 
ent light, as though relieved of some over- 
shadowing influence that had. oppressed 
them. Only. for an instant; but Walt 
(Juincy felt the hand of his companion rest- 
ing upon his shoulder with a sort of convul- 
sive twitch, and looking up, saw that Mark’s 
face wore a strangely startled expression. 

What. is.it, Mark ?.”’ 

Nothing, Walt.” 

He did well to hide his thought to him- 
self; it would have proved no comfort to 
poor Walt. For while Mark was watching 
the Doctor go by, and still thinking that he 
had never seen a more worthless creature, 
he suddenly came to realize, as he caught 
that new.expression, which for the moment 
seemed to drive the bad impress from the 
man’s face, that there was really something 
of natural beauty belonging to him. = And 
more than that: he was startled to see a 
kind of dim likeness to her who was so far 


away—a something that in spite of the in- 
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sion of something better ; but yet, for the 


His head was_ bent- 


stinctive struggle he made against acknowledg- 
ing it, reminded him of Ruth, and for the 
instant almost frightened him. Possibly he 
might look at the man for years and never 


again chance to eatch in him that expres- 


instant, it had been there, and to Mark’s per- 
ception more vivid than to anybody else, 
by reason of the subtle influence of that 
seemingly accidental resemblance. And he 
wondered to himself whether, after all, Walt 
might not be right ; and whether if the man 
were ever studiously to banish the evil ex- 
pression from his face, for the sake of lead- 
ing some young girl to love him, he might 
not succeed. 


VIII. 


The Doctor, being still in no amiable 
humor, certainly did not look like one who, 
in his departure, was being followed by ad- 
miring glances or by aspirations of love. 
[If at the instant some sudden impulse of 
pleasant thought or some genial gleam of 
fancy had kindled his features into a possi- 
bly agreeable expression, it was gone again 
asin_a flash, nor did it return. Once more, 
rendered doubly repellant by the contrast, 
the evidences of sullen and unworthy char- 
acter spread themselves over every feature 
and there remained. firmly fixed, as though 
his face were a frozen sea of unworthy pas- 
sion, not to be. melted again into pleasant 
vitality by the warmest sunshine of friendly 
feeling. He was enraged at the Judge for 
that deserved rebuke, so well bestowed in 
return for curt and. quarrelsome language. 
He was enraged with himself for having 
used that language ; yet now had not the 
manliness to return and confess his fault, 
and so with gentlemanly candor re-establish 
the intercourse upon a pleasant basis. He 
could only frown and bite his moustache, 
and stride across the plain as bent upon 
errand of dire vengeance. 


So he would have liked it to be. Could 
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he have shot at the Judge from behind a 
bush, and known for certain that no one 
would ever find out who had done so, per- 
haps he would have attempted it. If in his 
Savage and unheeding career across. the 
plain he had chanced to fall upon any weak 
and inoffensive object—too weak and _inof- 
fensive, indeed, to resent ill treatment—he 
would probably have wreaked upon it all 
his ill humor. but even this poor ven- 
geance was denied him. ‘There were not 
many persons in the Canon who would 
have endured affront, so that he might work 
his resentment vicariously upon them. 

The darkness was) now more rapidly 
gathering—had gathered, in fact, until it 
might reasonably have been called night- 


fall. ‘The camp-fires began to blaze more 
brightly, and some of the tents to show 
lights. Here and there were tents of larger 
description than usual, most of which held 
themselves out for public - entertainment. 
Coming to one of these, the Doctor entered. 
He knew no one there; but he began to 
feel that he had been alone with his brood- 
ing thoughts long enough. If he could 
only find some one to talk with, either to 
abuse, or to whom he might pour out his 
abuse of others, it would be something. 
The tent was long and wide, and lighted 
with three or four tallow candles. At one 
end was a sort of bar, and down one side 
was a rough board table, upon which, as it 
was not now being used for any meal, sat 
five or six men, idly swinging their feet over 
the hard trodden ground beneath. ‘They 
all looked rather enquiringly at the Doctor 
as he entered, and the result of their exam- 
ination did not seem propitious to him. It 
was singular how few people were disposed 
to like him atthe first glance. © Even among 
the lowly and ignorant, there was a subtle 
instinct that read him and turned him 
wrong side out with as much facility as 
could have been shown by the wisest and 
most gifted. These men now merely ac- 
knowledged his greeting as a new comer 


with a slight nod, not venturing a smile, but 
pressing their lips rather more tightly than 
usual around their clay pipes. Certainly 
there was nothing now ingratiating about 
the Doctor, with that unruly scowl resting 
like a thunder-cloud across his face. 

He must make friends—he thought ; and 
striding up to the bar, he nodded back to 
the others to follow and partake with him. 
They were all there for such chance pur- 
pose, and never in any way disposed to 
check convivial hospitality in others. They 
mentioned, therefore, each his own favorite 
beverage, but somehow it was drunk silent- 
ly, and even seemingly in a spirit of sadness. 
It was as though there was the pall of some 
unpleasant presence thrown over them; 
there was no clinking of glasses and pleas- 
ant outpouring of wishes, or boisterous in- 


quiry asto where he had come from and 


how he might be doing. The men all drank 
with a sober nod towards him, and then 
wiping their mouths upon their coat sleeves, 
softly returned to their former places. 

At the other side of the tent was a short- 
er, broader table, marked out with num- 
bered squares, and bearing the usual ma- 
chinery for roulette. The wheel was not 
yet in operation—it was a little too early in 
the evening for that. An hour later the 
game would be in full blast, and the tent 
crowded with eager players, or almost equal- 
ly interested lookers-on. But still, there 
can never be any lack of opportunity in this 
world for the works of evil ; and so, when 
the Doctor strolled towards the table and 
looked as though he would like to tempt 
his fate a little, there came quietly from be- 
hind the bar a black-browed man who had 
been sitting there with the bar tender, and 
who now slipped into his place at the rou- 
lette table, gave the: wheel a preliminary 
turn or two, as though to awake it from its 
lethargy into duty, and so waited for the 
game to begin. 

The Doctor was not an habitual gambler 


—he was perhaps too knowing for that; but 
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one who had for so many years knocked 
about the world, naturally had learned at 
times to do a little at that business, not asa 
pursuit but merely as an occasional pastime, 
and in the long run possibly with trifling 
loss. At least now he felt in the humor of 
trying his fortune, and perhaps the merry 
click of the wheel might be of some service 
in banishing the universal silence, and even 
leading to mirth and jollity. So he threw 
down a gold piece ; and certainly it had the 
good effect of breaking the solemnity of the 
scene, for at once all the men left their 
seats upon the dining board, and gathered 


_ around to watch the play. 


Qhio’s Pride at that moment strolled into 
He had had a trifling streak of 
luck during the day, having unearthed a 
lump of solid ore weighing a little over 
half an ounce, which he had at once ex- 
changed for a dozen bright Mexican dollars. 
He had come to spend these after his own 
manner in uproarious drinking ; but now see- 
ing the Doctor preparing to play, thought he 
would do the same. Unlike the others, 
Ohio’s Pride was not a very excellent judge 
of character, and felt at once attracted rath- 
er than repelled by the Doctor. It did not 
seem to him as though such a straight, well 
built gentleman could be other than pleas- 
ant to meet with : and besides, a man who 
could dress so well and wear his clothes so 
becomingly must certainly be one of the 
favored ones of fortune. Doubtless the 
Doctor was prosperous, and 
if so, it must be because he deserved it. 
It would be good policy, perhaps, to copy 
after him ; and very likely it would be possi- 
ble, in that way, to attain a portion of the 
same good luck. If the Doctor now played 
roulette, why not play alongside of him, 
choosing the same numbers, even if not 
able to put down the same amount of stake? 
So when the Doctor dropped his gold piece 
upon 16, Ohio’s Pride hastened to place his 
Mexican dollar upon the same square ; and 
double o, the 


therefore, 


When the Doctor chose 
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other did likewise. It was a little hard up- 
on the sailor that his premonitions of good 
fortune were destined to be disappointed. 
Ten times did the Doctor unsuccessfull} 
place his gold pieces upon different squares 
or colors, and the same number of times 
did QOhio’s Pride copy him. Then the 
Doctor turned away with as indifferent a 
manner as he could assume, and so _ passed 
out into the open air. Whether he hadany 
money left could not be told: perhaps he 
was merely tired with the game, and still 
had resources at his command. ‘There was 
no doubt, however, that Ohio’s Pride was 
left almost as penniless as he had been six 
hours before ; all his bright Mexican dol- 
lars save two having been dropped into the 
gambler’s till. 

When the Doctor had passed out of sight - 
of the tent, and away from the possible crit- 
icism of its occupants, he threw aside a lit- 
tle of his indifference of manner and strolled 
along with something of his former depressed 
appearance—his head bent down, his shoul- 
ders brought forward, and his hands uneasily 
working as before. It had not been pleas- 
ant for him to lose his money: while the 
distant treatment which he had received in 
his attempt to modify others’ dislike for him, 
and to cultivate a more friendly spirit with 
some one—it began now scarcely to matter 
with whom—had of course been of no assis- 
tance in re-establishing his equanimity. 
And after a little while, having made a slight 
circuit of the plain, he found himself again 
at his own tent, and there reseated himself 
in his old indolent attitude, and entered in- 
to a sort of desultory review of the whole 
situation. 

It was not a pleasant review ; if anything, 
he felt more than even before filled with bit- 
ter hatred of all the world. Here, as else- 
where, he could not fail to perceive from 
the averted looks of all around him, that he 
was becoming exceedingly unpopular, and 
would have little Opportunity given him of 


reconstructing his fortunes. ‘The events of 
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that evening were by no means the earliest 
Within the 


past two days, he had clearly seen the old 


exemplification of this fact. 
feeling against him gaining its usual sway. 
If he chanced to meet a party of miners up- 
on the common path, they seemed to turn 
away rather than give the customary greeting 
for good day ; and if he came into any place 
where men were pleasantly engaged, the 
lively conversation became at once con- 
strained and gradually hushed into silence, 
and the men remained furtively glancing at 
him until he ended the embarrassment by 
taking his departure. © It seemed, therefore, 
that even a change of mien upon his. part 
could no longer be of advantage to him in 
assisting to overcome the common dislike. 
What, then should he do? Should he de- 
But what good: could 
Already he 


had tried many mines, both northern and 


part from the mine ? 
there be, after all, in that ? 


southern, and each, after a few days, had 
seemed resolved to cast him out, taking of- 
fense at hislooksand manner, and naturally, 
after that, appearing utterly distrustful. of 
his professional ability. And so to go fur- 
ther away would doubtless be to take in one 
more link of the same burdensome chain of 
that would be all. 

Sullen and enraged he sat at his tent door, 


fate 


and while revolving. his bitter thoughts, 
slanced around him. ‘here were now few 


Qn the one side. not 


Mark 


more alone, and in silent revery waiting for 


persons in sight. 
many feet away, sat Redfern, once 
the trembling spark in the dying embers of 
his fire to catch new lite and so brighten 
into a full blaze... Towards the other side 
was the Mexican gambler with his monte 
board as usual spread so close to the path 
that a passer-by could hardly. tail to step 
upon it. There was noone at present to 
play against, but neither is there always a 
Yet, for all that, 


in the long run the web generally secures 


fly at hand for the web. 


its prey; and knowing this, the Mexican 


sat contentedly waiting, beguiling the time 
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by rolling up a few cigarettes for future use. 
Further off, and now more slowly approach- 
ing as he came nearer, could be seen the 
short, stout figure of Ohio’s Pride; who 
after the Doctor had left the gaming tent, 
had had it brought to his dull intelligence 
that since they had lost their money at the 
same table and upon the same numbers, 
there must after all be some bond of sym- 
pathy between them, and that the best he 
could now do would be to follow and offer 
his intimacy with especial reference to such 
future successes as might atone for the pres- 
ent failure. ‘hese were now the only per- 
sons in sight. 

Yes, one more ; for suddenly from be- 
hind the corner of the grove appeared a 
man on horseback, with rifle.strapped before 
his saddle and blanket rolled up behind— 


evidently leaving the mine. The Doctor 
had never seen this man before, but in the 
universal loneliness and. isolation felt at- 


tracted towards him, and inclined for some 
recognition, even that limited recognition 
which one stranger can give to. another. 
The man had a pleasant face, and it would 
be something to pass even a trivial remark 
about the weather, though immediately after- 
wards they parted, and never saw each 
other again. So. the 
watch him with intent and eager gaze, until 


Doctor began to 
the two were not many paces apart and it 
became about time to speak. © Then the 
stranger, taking a well filled) pipe from his 
between his lips. and 


pocket, placed it 


looked around for a light. At. first he 
glanced at the Doctor who, having his own 
pipe ready at- hand, doubled up his leg in 
preparation to rise-and offer a portion of his 
fire. But before he could do so, the stran- 
ver had looked away again, and ‘seemed to 
seek the courtesy in some other direction. 
Was it a studied continuance of the same 
manifestations of dislike that had pervaded 
Or was it that the 


man, a stranger to late events, had been 


the whole settlement ? 


simply repelled by the lowering looks of the 
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other, feeling an instinct arising within him 
against any friendly overtures? Whatever 
it might be, the man, turning away, let his 
eye fall upon Redfern, with a_ careless 
movement of the rein drew his horse to- 
wards that direction, there received his 
light with a pleasant smile, tarried a few 
moments in easy conversation, and then, 
with a good-day, put his horse into a quick 
walk, passed around the curve of the path, 
and was seen no more. ‘The whole occur- 
rence took only a minute in its passage, and 
the man knew not that he had given any 
offense ; but it was one additional slight 
from the world, and the embittered receiver 
of it grew blacker with rage, and felt that 
he could curse the whole human race to 
common destruction. 

Looking in the other direction, he saw 
that) Ohio’s Pride had approached. a little 
nearer. Not much, indeed ; for however 
valiantly the sailor had set out at the first to 
offer his sympathies, his courage seemed to 
fail him towards the end. Like most poor, 
ragged, shiftless fellows, Ohio’s Pride gave 
full credit to matters of dress and appear- 
ance ; and when from a little distance he 
saw the Doctor sitting at the tent door, 
looking so neat and decorous his bright 
flannel shirt and unspotted pantaloons, he 
began to think that after all his sympathy 
might not be required in that direction. 
What was he, after all, that he should ven- 
ture near with his torn boots, his kneeless 
pants, and his old red shirt that had not 
been changed for a month and would soon 
fall off him of itself 2. Not that he abandoned 
altogether his design to offer acquaintance; 
but for the moment his courage waxed 
fainter, and he moved one leg slowly and un- 
determinately after the other, and = ap- 
proached with such an irresolute air, that 


the Doctor was very far from suspecting the | 


favor of an intentional visit. 

More and more. slowly did QOhio’s Pride 
draw near, until he stood within a few feet. 
hen he paused, and perhaps, at the end, 


game. 
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might have withdrawn with his condolences 
unspoken, had not a new distraction for the 
moment relieved him. It was the monte- 
board of the Mexican, placed almost across 
his path, that now attracted his attention, 
and looking up he saw the Mexican himself 
saluting with fascinating glance. 

‘*T don’t care if I do, a little,” the sailor 
muttered to himself. He had his two re- 
maining Mexican dollars still. burning in his 
pocket, and drawing forth one of them he 
He lost, and then 


So for 


a few minutes with varying fortunes, until 


cast it upon the board. 
bringing out the other, won with it. 


in the end, as always happened with him, 
he found that his whole store of wealth had 
vanisned. ‘The Mexican waited patiently 
for another venture, but it did not come. 
Poor Ohio’s Pride merely now stood motion- 
less, looking up into the sky—so long and 
intently, indeed, that one might have 
thought he was expecting ravens to bring 
him new stakes with which to carry on the 
Then at last he lowered his gaze, 
and in doing so beheld the Doctor gazing 
indolently upon him. ‘The Doctor’s expres- 
sion did not happen at that instant to be 
repellant—rather the contrary, in fact, for 
he was in a somewhat peculiar frame of 
mind. ‘The repulsion displayed at his pres- 
ence had now become so unsupportable to 
him that he began to hunger, as it were, 
after pleasant words. Even the unconscious 
slight of the man who a moment before had 
not accepted from him a spark of fire, had 
increased this fever of mind for some com- 
panionship, no matter where it might come 
from. So it now happened that to Ohio’s 
Pride the Doctor’s expression seemed to be 
a little more encouraging than usual; and 
mustering up all his assurance, the sailor 
dragged himself still nearer, hitching up his 
one suspender so as to render himself more 
presentable, if possible, and more nearly on 
a par in respect to costume with the other’s 
bright clean shirt and pantaloons. 

was his. salutation. 


See here, Doc, 


f 
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«© We have not been exactly lucky to-night, 
have we? Seems to me, now, that we 
ought to be good friends. For don’t you 
see that we are fellows in misfortune, and 
have both been treated in a way we should 
not be?” 

The other lost something of his encoura- 
ging expression, at this ; and turned a cold 
eye upon the intruder, evidently resenting 
such a sudden and familiar proffer of friend- 
ship. 

‘¢ What do my matters have to do with 
yours?” he muttered, ‘‘ And what were 
your miserable little silver pieces to my 
gold 

‘¢ Well, not much perhaps, ” Ohio’s Pride 
continued ; gaining courage, rather than 
feeling rebuffed, as he found that his senti- 
ments, if not gratefully received, had at 
least gained some measure of notice. And 
with that he proceeded to seat himself com- 
fortably beside the other. ‘‘ But just. you 
look upon it in another way. The silver 
was not of much account—let that go. But 
when you speak of gold, why here was I, a 
while ago, just as good as owning this mine 
in company with two others, and making so 
much money that in a year or two I should 
have had the biggest house in ’Frisco, with 
a private bar for my friends in every room ; 
and all of a sudden some one dogs me home 
and gets the secret away, and the others 
make trouble with me about it, and drive 
me out. They said I told on them, though 
all the time I had been quiet as a mouse, 
and had only said that what I knew I knew, 
and what I didn’t know I didn’t, and would 
keep to myself. That was not telling any- 
thing ; was it, Doc ?” 

The other made no answer—merely giv- 
ing a slight contemptuous movement of the 
shoulders, indicative of his opinion of the 
question and his disinclination to discuss it. 

‘« It is, atter all, where you happen to be, 
about this getting along in the world, Doc,” 
Ohio’s Pride continued. ‘‘That’s about the 


way of it. It aint altogether how the cards 
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run, or whether people follow you to steal | 
your mine ; it’s the going away from where 
you belong and losing all your advantages 
that you are born to. ‘That’s where the 
mischief of it comes in. You see, I ran 
away and went to sea when I was not very 
old, and it has stuck to me ever since, in - 
the matter of bad luck. Was in the mer- 
chant service and then on two or three frig- 
ates, and have seen a lot of variety, knock- 
ing around the world, and some fun ; but 
after all, it’s rags anda poor time at the end. 


“If I’d kept on the farm, Doc, I might have 


been there now, owning it ; perhaps more 
who knows? A hundred acres or so, and 
cattle on all the hills, and great fields of 
grain with big barns to put it in, and me 
most likely a deacon of the church and a 
select man of the town, as is the natural 
right of men who stay at home and get to be 
prosperous. ”’ 

Ohio’s Pride almost smacked his lips as 
he thought over the inviting picture. It is 
not seldom a sailor’s fancy that if he could 
only get away from the sea and live on a_ 
farm, all the necessary conditions for a hap- 
py existence would be fulfilled and his prop- 
er vocation be carried out. How much 
more vividly did this fancy now spread it- 
self out before the speakeras he remembered 
the one particular farm upon which he had 
been brought up, and the boyhood plea- 
sures belonging to it! A very absurd and 
unpractical dream that he could ever have 
curbed his natural spirit of vagabondism so 
as to have any contented portion ina bu- 
colic life ; but all the same for the moment 
it was regarded by him with earnest and re- 
gretful longing. 

The other contemptuously smiled as he 
listened. -He knew as any one 
could, what a wild fancy this was on the 
He felt able to appreciate 


well as 


sailor’s part. 
men of that stamp at their true value, for 
he had met too many of them. But singu- 
larly enough he did not know himself as 
well ; and now the longings of Ohio’s. Pride 
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awoke in his own mind a similar train of 
foolish musing upon what might have been. 
Could the sailor have looked into the Doc- 
tor’s heart as there he sat silent and scarcely 
seeming to listen, he might have found 
equal cause for contemptuous comment. 
For pictures of the long deserted, far off 
homestead began to unfold themselves in 
the Doctor’s mind as well; and with them 
came pleasant fancies of the good things 
that might have happened to him if he had 
only remained where destiny had - started 
him. Forgetting that to himself was fully 
as shiftless and purposeless a nature as that 
of his companion ; choosing not now to re- 
call the fact that his. own misdeeds had 
driven him from home ; not realizing, as he 


should, that in any place and under any 


circumstances his peculiar traits would too 


surely debar him from that pleasant inter- 


communication with others that promotes 
success ;—he now, like the sailor, let his 
fancy have the rein, and lead him into ab- 
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surd and impossible by-ways of conjecture. 
He, too, might have remained at home ; 
and differing of course from Ohio’s Pride, 
have grown up into vast successes—who 
could tell? Honors might be lavished upon 
him, and even high office, if he so desired 
it. Learned societies might seek to hold 
him in correspondence. His townsmen 
might point him out with pride to strangers. 
And when he died 

‘*] don’t think,” he slowly muttered, 
speaking almost in soliloquy, ‘‘ that you 
would have come to anything better than 


you are now, even if you stayed home for a 
But of course it would not be so 
If I, for instance, had 
never left Puntacooset 

Thunder and blazes!” cried Ohio’s 
Pride, jumping straightway upon his feet, 
with a sudden shriek of amazement, ‘*‘ You 
don’t mean to say, Doc, that you, too, are 
from old Puntacooset ?” 


century. 
with everybody. 


Leonard Kip. 
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Above this hedge I lean, that was so late 
Astir with life ; with chirping birds, and bees, 
And happy summer’s varied colonies, 


Stern winter frighted hence. 


Beneath the weight 


Of snows untimely, droops each ghastly bough, 
Reft of reluctant spring’s warm wakening kiss. 
Lone hedge, hast thou forgot the dayshine fair, 
The vaulted azure, the fresh vital air 
Thrilling the sapless veins ?-—Nay, then, what’s this 
Grey wrinkled tissue wedged in sunward nook 
Gnawed, fold on fold, by gusty March? Why ’tis 
A poor dull castaway!—O chrysalis 
Forlorn, that hope hath missed, not here shall look 
Under thy shriveled hedge, the childish Year, 
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Wreathed with lush violets, with April eyes 
To spy-thee out, and cry, ‘‘ Awake! Arise !”’ 
Ah tiny mummy, hope hath missed me, here. 
And I am prone where ’twixt me and the blue 
If I look upward, torn boughs interlace. 
Nor cometh while I wait, with tender face 
(And sad, as children’s grave-flowers once I knew) 
My past that left me, sighing, ‘‘ Soul, sleep now, 
Sleep ever, wrapped in darkness, lip and brow. ” ‘ 


JUNE. 


Chrysalis—comrade ! Art thou away ? 
Spurning the moist brown earth, art thou gone ? 
Thou speck in the melting blue’ to-day ! 
Breath of the sunshine, dream of the dawn ! 


There are lowland reaches dusk below, 

And beyond thee, lilied meadows wide. 
Wherever thou listest, bright-wings, go; 

‘Tarry no more by the green hedge side. 
What, Butterfly, is it thus we part 

That together ‘gainst the mould have lain ? 


Nay, its web [rend from shrouded heart 
Woven of weakness, and sin, and pain. ' 


Up and away from the slighted husk 
I follow thy joyous circling flight. 
On fleet white wings that down in the dusk 
My soul unfolded, I front the light. 
Far, far above thee, I cleave the air 
Where the thin moon curves her silver rim 
Pale asthe wraith of a soul, and fair, 
Under the feet of the cherubim. 
Ada Langworthy Collter. 
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STREET. SCENES IN’ MEXICO. 


Out of a population of three hundred 
thousand in the city of Mexico, two-thirds 
may be said literally to live in the streets ; 


and at the drawing near of the holiday 


season you may witness all there is of life, 
as faras the unique and picturesque goes, 
inthe public thoroughfare. 

With this in view, we started out to walk 
from the Alameda to the market place. 
The portero was our guide—the fortero, who 
comes down when we are out late at night, 
with a key as formidable as St. Peter’s in 
his right hand and the light of other days 
in his left, and after much jangling of locks 
and shooting of bolts throws back the great 
doors of the fatio and lets us in, with ver- 
bose welcome, “Buenas fardes  senoras, 
buenas tardes ! Me alegro mucho verlas 
volver ;”’ kind-hearted, mild-eyed, puffy old 
Panchito, with the unruffled dignity of a 
prince, and the pride of an oyster, who 
walks out with his savafe swung over his 
shoulder, the confidence of a sultan in his 
tread, and with timorous humility gets his 
ears soundly boxed by the different mem- 
bers of the family at least once a fortnight. 

The sky is ravishingly blue these crisp 
wintry days—a broad expanse of pellucid 
azure, flecked with distant ‘‘mackerel’’ clouds 
in fleece-like patches ; and there is that exhil- 
arating lightness, that uplifting buoyancy, in 
the air so perceptible in high altitudes. 
Here the breath of winter even ts faint with 
the perfume of the .vacofen and other flow- 
ering shrubs, from whose blossoming boughs 
the famous Mexican sexzon?/e trills his liguid 
melody. | 

On such mornings, at this hour, early as 
it is, elegant equipages may always be seen 
dashing through the park, not a few of the 
liveried drivers holding ribbons over sleek 
buckskin mules—for here the mule is not 


relegated to the plebs, but holds his own with 
equine aristocracy. certainly his 
satiny skin, his dainty ebonized hceofs, and 
neatly shorn tail, ending in a jaunty tassel, 
and his aggressive ears, subdued with fancy 
nets, (assuming a look of conservative meek- 
ness,) merit the distinction, show 
how one may feed a mule, as well as ‘* feed 
a man, into a higher state of existence.” 

From the Alameda sweeps the broad 
Paseo de. la Reforma, or Empress drive, 
outlined by trees with here and there a 
space for statuary. And in these statues 
we may trace, from Charles the Fourth to 
Guatimotzin (Anahuac’s last, unhappy 
ruler), the change in government from a 
Spanish autocracy to a Mexican republic. 
Who so worthy of homage in New Castile as 
Carlos the Fourth and Christoval Colon ? 
But under a Mexican republic, who remem- 
bered with greater respect than Juarez, a 
man of the people, or brave CGruatimotzin, 
who hated these invaders with a_ hatred 
lasting till death ? 

Glancing down the Paseo de la Reforma, 
One may mark the arches of the ancient 
aqueducts, dripping many crystal tear 
through their moss grown sides, still bearing 
their burden of ‘‘sweet water” to the dis- 
tant fountains from whence it 1s distributed 
by these picturesque a@aguvadores that are con- 
stantly passing us; their huge earthen o//as 
suspended. by leathern straps from. their 
foreheads. 

Beyond, the indefiniteness of the horizon 
is relieved by the sun-flooded summit of the 
range—Popocatapetl lifting his whitened 
locks 17,720 feet towards the zenith, and 
extending his subterranean fires how far_to- 


wards the nadir who may tell? But. strong 
against the sublimated ether, floats a cumu- 


lus cloud, spreading its somber wings above 


te 
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his cone, lowering and threatening, as if he 
might at any time again break forth with his 
tumultuous grief for his beloved Iztaccihuatl, 
‘his sleeping lady” slumbering so calmly 
by his side upon her icy bier. How impress- 
ive is the steely stretch of solitude upon his 
height, contrasted with the bustling activity 
of the little earth creatures at his feet ! And 
how beautiful the immutable,  ice-clad 
sphinx, Iztaccihuatl, perfect in all her noble 
proportions as if moulded by the hand of 
The rugged brown of the mountain 
outlines in form a bier upon which reclines 
the figure of a woman. Her frosty tresses 
sweep down over the background ; her rigid 
arms are clasped across her breast, the knees 


art ! 


slightly drawn up, the limbs a gradual slope: 


towards her feet, her head resting near her 
sorrowing lord; and over all is thrown a 
winding sheet of eternal snow, falling in soft- 
ly clinging folds down each side. No mat- 
ter where the eye wanders, it involuntarily 
turns and rests upon this immobile figure. 

Little wonder the Indians, with the poet- 
ic fancy of the race, wove the two mountains 
into story, and in the cumbrous form of 
Popocatapetl shaken by volcanic convulsions, 


read a majestic despair over stricken 
bride, his Iztaccihuatl, locked in everlasting 
We looked once more, loth. to. 


repose. 
turn away. ‘The sun, two hours from the 
meridian, had thrown a slant of translucent 
light across her breast—a trailing scarf of 
gossamer mist, shot in and out with glitter- 
ing sunbeams. = 

The Paseo de la Reforma*tn: the: morning 
is almost empty of turnouts, 
o’clock one will see it a struggling mass of 
vehicles. Dignified family landaus, quiet 
coupés, with jolly parties, flying steppers and 
dashing caéalleros, will fill it to overflowing, 
and till eleven at night the paving will re- 
sound to homeward bound hoofs. 

But even in the morning there are many 
passers-by to see. Here will 
come one of the kin of 
” flinging up an aureole of golden 


interesting 
James's ‘‘solitary 


horseman, 
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dust on this great highway—a rich hacen- 
dado, just coming in from his broad acres. 
His riding suit will be an example of one 
of the few typical costumes of the country 
that has survived foreign innovation—the 
trousers widely sprung over the _ patent 
leather boots, and buttoned down the side 
with silver buttons and chains; the coat 
short, slashed and trimmed to correspond 
with the trousers; the fawn colored som- 
brero, broad brimmed and high crowned, of 
the finest felt, a mass of chafetas in silver 
filagree, and a_ bright red sash _ loosely 
knotted at the waist, lending a bit of color 
to the picture. How well he sits his horse ! 
twisting his mustachio with jeweled fingers 
and well-feigned indifference, now he 
knows he is observed, while he gives the 
beast a taste of the silver metal at his boot 
heel to:prove himself a veritable centaur. 
A well knit figure, and a well cut, well bred 
face, in spite of its ludicrous air of grandis- 
simo, consequential greatness—supposed 
to truly express the haughty Castilian spirit. 
You witness in him a Mexican exquisite of 
the first water—a landed country gentle- 
man. His sombrero alone cost in the 
vicinity of seventy-five dollars, and the sil- 
ver trimmings on his suit as much more. 
But for anything in the way of a gentle- 
man’s‘riding suit, one must admit that it is 
the most quietly stunning and truly capti- 
vating ‘anywhere. to be seen or conceived. 
Groups of little folks are to be seen too, 
solemn litthe morsels of humanity with big 
dark eyes marching to and fro with their xo- 
arizas, enjoying life with the subdued man- 
ner of octogenarians. How funny it looks 
to seesthe gold;.the flax, and the light brown 
of our own Dabiies’ heads, replaced by the jet 
black of these toddlers. And odder yet the 
fashions, which carry one back twenty years 
ago, low necks, white frocks, colored boots, 
and fancy socks, their bare legs these. cool 
mornings fairly purple in the nipping air. 
Here too, fair senoritas with prayer book 


and rosary steal demurely by, the inevitable 
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servant in their wake. And if you are of 
the dangerous sex, the old duenna will keep 
a watchful and observant eye on you, and 
crystallize in her memory any look of admi- 
ration bestowed on her fair charge. Yet to 
ignore is as undesirable as to prove too famil- 
iar. ‘To reach the excellency of real Span- 
ish politeness, you should give a prolonged 
admiring stare, followed by a look of vacuous 
surprise-—quite overcome at being suddenly 
confronted by so much loveliness. Then if 
you have a smattering of Spanish, it is quite 
admissible to draw your breath hard and 
mutter in an audible whisper, ‘‘ Jesus / Que 
qguerida!” A\though not a quiver of the fair 
senorita’s eyelash is perceptible, and the at- 
tendant only looks a trifle grimmer, you may 
be certain not an intonation is lost, and it 
will be related with gusto to the worshiping 
few when the old duenna reaches home.. 

While the latest Parisian styles= prevail 
among the Mexican ladies, the black lace 
mantilla still anticipates millinery confec- 
tions. Conscious, no.doubt, of the charm 
that lies in the black lace mantilla so be- 
witchingly disposed over her inky braids, 
softening the outline of the facé and lending 
a pensive dignity to the carriage, the sefior- 
ita clings to it. A Spanish woman in a new 
fangled hat or bonnet loses half her interest, 
and she is wise enough to know it. Amer- 
ican ladies also become enamoured of the 
fashion, and few leave Mexico without adding 
one to their wardrobe ; the Monti de Piedad 
being ransacked for bargains of rare old lace, 
which so frequently finds its way to this 
famous pawn shop. 

But in the midst of all this beauty and 
fashion, perhaps there suddenly comes some- 
thing creeping towards you on all fours ; it 
writhes along with painful effort, propelled 
by you hardly know what, close to the 
ground, until encountering your feet, it 
throws back a mop of matted hair, and dis- 
closes the repulsive, distorted face of a man, 
in which there is scarce a semblance of hu- 


manity. pitiful quavering tones he re- 
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lates his misfortunes with a look of hopeless 
misery in his face; but all you can distin- 
guish is an appeal for aid in the name of 
‘¢Santissimo Trinidad.” This may give you 
a shock .at first, but if you remain long in 
the land of the cactus you grow accustomed 
to it. For this creature of misfortune, this 
materialization from Dante’s ‘‘ Malebolge ” 
this monstrosity so awful it would make the 
worst gargoyle take on humanity without re- 
pulsion, is but one of a thousand specimens 
of loathsome deformity that will greet your 
eyes in a day’s stroll over the city: + Resides 
the ragged able bodied beggars who swarm 
on every street. corner, and seem to multiply 
themselves at every public gathering. 

The simon-pure peon~ Indian, Who has 
lived in bondage over three centuries, only 
to emerge into a freedom that brings him 
the pittance of ten or twenty cents a day for 
hard toil, is fairly industrious—as industrious 
as any class whose gloomy future is never 
pierced by any possible ray of coming 
prosperity. 

But the real born and professional beggar 
is the /epero, a hybrid between a low Span- 
ish and common Mexican liké one we -saw 
sunning himself on a neighboring bench—a 
combination of gambler and thief, renegade 
and musician. His muscular arms were 
hardly covered by his saya/, and his sturdy 
calves stood out in bold complacency be- 
low his flapping breeches or ca/zoneras. 
Agile, cunning, ard alert, he found 
in the small zavana swung across his shoul- 
ders with a ribbon, a half pretext for a liv- 
ing, which lifted him a trifle above the 
lowest of his kind. Picturesque even in 
his tatters, he listened to the Alameda 
band, and applauded a movement of vara 
brtosa or hissed a false note with the ear of 
a maestro. 

As he caught our look of interest he ad- 
justed the javana. A crystalline vibration 
followed—so sweet, so tinkling, it smote 
the heart as well asthe ear; one of those 
peculiar Mexican airs rippled out from this 


= 
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fig-box of a mandolin in trickling harmony. 
No guitar ever seems so delicately attuned as 
when in the hands of one of these ragged 
Bohemians; under’ their manipulations 
alone it breathes forth the wild longings, 
satanic recklessness, and passionate despair, 
of the fervid southern nature. 


Medto pelo,” said Panchito contemptu- 


ously and briefly, as we moved on. 
Thethought naturally suggested itself at the 
sight of such immense riches and such ab- 
ject poverty, as we left the Alameda behind 
us, that the Aztec, when Cortes first saw the 
white walls of Tenochtitlan ‘‘ gleaming. in 
the sun like a thing of fairy creation,” may 
have been brutal in his paganism, but has 
he in the intervening years under Spanish 
domination Christianity improved 
much? He is undoubtedly tamed, thor- 
oughly squelched, and looks as much in the 
last ditch as the flower of his ancestry did, 
piled in the moats of their beloved capital 
three hundred years ago. But it 1s a ques- 
tion whether a human being is not in a bet- 
ter condition to be made a man of with the 
clements of a savage in him than when re- 
duced to a state of cringing humility bor- 
dering on idiocy. They have degenerated 
in health, and certainly in intelligence, if we 
credit half the Spanish chroniclers have. re- 
corded of their talent, industry, and state of 
civilization—and certainly in morals, allow- 


ing a safely low estimate for them in their 


primitive condition. <A high official re- 
cently remarked: ‘* Out of a quarter of a 
million of inhabitants, two-thirds are wholly 
literate, have never worn a_ stocking, or 
slept in a decent bed in their lives.” 

—As soon as the sun gilds the top of old 
Popocatapetl, this lower element. start out 


from thebr cheerless abiding places—some 


street. They have their bread to earn or 
beg, and they carry on the economy of Hv- 
ing in the public square. | 

We passed up the Calle de San Francisco 
(one of the principal streets) with the sub- 


stantial walls of adobe rising close to the 
walk ; and paused long enough to witness . 
how the poor breakfast. A brazier, a 
handful of coals, and a frying pan, together 
with a few earthern bowls and pipkins, com- 
pleted the cooking paraphernalia at the 
corner of an alley ; and the little woman in 
a calico skirt and cotton chemise’ was 
ready to furnish breakfast for forty. Some 
corn, boiled and mashed, lay in an un- 
glazed bowl at her feet, for forti//as, and 
several things were frying and_ sizzling in 
the pan over the coals. One thing we rec- 
ognized was .frijoles (beans), and another 
—don’t fastidious—windpipe. And 
still another, a great delicacy, and suggest- 
ing a Mongolian touch at least in their gas- 
tronomy, intestines, cleaned and. boiled to 
a. glutinous mass ready for frying. ‘The 
windpipe squirmed and. writhed over the 
heat as if protesting, and grew a_ beautiful 
brown, while two little urchins with ragged 
garments, watery mouths, and dark, wistful 
eyes, watched the delectable bit —so near 
and yet so far. If they only had wna cuar- 
tilla, ** Owe fiesta!” 

There was rival establishment across 
the way where a dealer cried out with long 
drawn nasal intonations like the responses 
one hears at mass, ‘* 70-ma-les, que-ri-da 3" 
one almost expected to hear the Dominus 
wobiscum echoed back. 

But here comes a customer. A bungling 
pair of gwaraches lifted his feet from 
ground, and a pair of cotton pants and a 
striped fvezada covered his brawny figure. 
Depositing on the ground a pad witha strap, 
like an old-fashioned carpet satchel, the only 
protection between his shouldersand his bur- 
-den, this modern Atlas was ready for break- 
fast. He was a peculiarly: Mexican institution 
—a cargador or street-porter, warranted to 
lift anything he may get his back under; 
and about the only means of having porta- 
ble luggage transferred in the city. 

And now this Aristoxena took a handful 
of pulpy corn, and patting it into a round, 


open court or doorway perhaps—into. the | 


reasonable in. price here. 
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thin pancake, baked it, rolled it up, and 
handed it over—a crisp, smoking /oréi/la. 
Another formed a plate on which was de- 
posited a pone of chileand tomatoes and an 
appetizing twist of windpipe. — After bolting 
four of these well laden and impromptu 
plates, he called out Pu/que ;”’ and drink- 
ing a cup of the yeasty liquor drew a sigh of 
satisfaction and his shirt sleeve across his 
mouth, at the same time. Doubtless. he 
had breakfasted like a god in. his opinion ; 
and laying down four cezfazos (cents) he 
walked off, followed by the admiring gaze of 


-_the children. 


Yet few people are more generous to 
share their little store than these same poor 
Mexicans. And the woman fried two thick 
cakes. and adding a mixture of chopped 
onionsand pepper handed it over to the little 
ones. ‘The low obeisance, the gentle dig- 
nity, and the thankful air with which they 
placed their hands on their hearts and mur- 
mured ‘*Gvacias,” was extremely touching — 
an inimitable politeness characteristic of the 
common. poor, which the American hood- 
lum would do well to copy. | 

Now more customers appeared ; women 
with babies strapped to their shoulders, or 
swung in front in a loop of their vebosos, tak- 
ing a lunch as they go from the maternal 
fount. ‘The crowd and smell increased 
and we moved on, vaguely wondering if 
Coleridge did not mean Mexico instead of 
Cologne when he wrote, ‘1 counted four 
and twenty smells, all well defined, and 
several stinks. | 

Kine jewelry palaces and goods 
emporiums stretched out each side of us, 
their windows showy with foreign importa- 
tions and holiday effects. Diamonds and 
precious stones generally are considered very 
The native opals, 
chalcedony, agate, heliotrope, and turquoise, 
are mounted in artistic style by native jewel- 
ers.  Vhe purely Mexican: filagree work so 
much sought for by tourists has been crowd- 
ed from the stores by more pretentious im- 
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portations ; so that when you find this in all 
the dainty elegance of the work, itis in some 
side street. in limited quantity. It comes 
high, and the wealth of the shop may con- 
sist of one or two pieces, a jewel box or card 
basket, but so quaintly designed and finely 
wrought it rivals the hoar frost upon a win- 
dow .pane. 

The hotels Guadiola and Iturbide (the 
resort of Americans) were on our right ; in 
this latter hostelry one may lay his plebeian 
head under the roof of a defunct emperor. 
And now we had reached the Plaza Mayor, 
the green spot in the centre of which, sur- 
rounded by trees, with a band discoursing 
the sweetest of Flotow’s operas, is the Zo- 
calo. Here focus a number of the prom- 
inent streets, and it is a spot more pregnant 
with historic interest than any other part of 
the city. 

Facing it, is the long low fa/acto oecupy- 
ing the site once covered by Montezuma’s 
palace ; the present building has sheltered 
the heads not only of those sixty-four old 
viceroys but of Maximilian also. From 
those narrow palace windows, the thought 
suggested itself to the Emperor of making 
a pleasure garden of the bare square, which 
idea he carried out, Carlotta laying the 
corner stone. 

Frowning down upon our right is the 
great cathedral—a triumphant expression of 
Christianity, rising above a ruined heathen 
teocalls, century in the building, this 
noble old cathedral has calmly and immu- 
tably looked down, through a period of two 
hundred years, upon a country deluged with 
blood, torn asunder with revolution, echo- 
ing to the foot fall of more than one invad- 
ing army, and finally rising as a_ republic. 
In imagination we couid see Maximilian, 
flushed. with triumph, marshaling his gor- 
geously appareled army on this sameZ ocalo, 
only to pass away, a troubled dream; and we 
felt quite a flutter of patriotism when we re- 
membered that here also, with his army, 


once camped our own dauntless Scott. 
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The Zocalo was now the scene of the 
liveliest traffic. For nine days preceding 
Christmas (the ‘‘feast of the /osadas,’’) 
until after New Year’s, the Indians flock in 
from the adjacent country and take pos- 
session of the Plaza Mayor; and around 
the outside of the little park, under the pro- 
tecting towers of the cathedral and the very 
nose of the fa/acio, erect their booths and 
expose their wares. The traveling pudgue 
and coffee shops supply their food, and a 


handful of moss, a braided mat, and the 


curbstone make their bed. 

We wandered along throngh stall after 
stall filled with their ingenious handicraft, 
listening to the music of the band (for the 
Zocalo also furnishes a morning concert), 
and watching the crowd of well-dressed 
loungers, and—of course—cripples and 
beggars complaisantly sandwiched in. 

How marvelously clever these poor peons 
are! Give them a piece of wood and a 
cake of wax, a bundle of straw and some 
tissue paper, and they will fill the streets 
with the most comical and queerly devised 
toys and articles of all sorts that can possi- 
bly be constructed. Baskets, boxes, and 
cornucopias made of tissue paper, flaunting 
gilt streamers and roses, swing from every 
available nook and corner—receptacles for 
Christmas sweets. Wax figures of demure 
looking Virgins and plump infant Jesuses, 
and, of course, the wise men of the East, 
led by a conspicuous gilt star hung in an 
evergreen firmament, reposed side by side 
with bull fights and funeral processions, or 
exact pictures of life in the country, even to 
the patient loaded donkey standing at the 
They were well executed, too, with 


gate. 
a simple jack-knife. 

We paused to admire the ‘Guadalajara 
pottery, decorated with the most extraor- 
dinary conceptions of beast and bird, evolved 
purely from the artist’s imagination. Baskets 
from Toluca, varying in size from that of a 
bushel made of palm to Lilliputians the size of 
a thimble, daintily woven of horse hair, vied 
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with the famous feather work of Morelia—a 
remnant of the skill so frequently spoken of 
by Prescott, Then there were the ‘‘rag 
figures,” a purely Mexican production ; 
moulded from a composition, tinted and 
dressed, they are an:admirable representa- 


tion of the picturesque characters of the 


country. We = priced some walking sticks 
intricately carved of quince, orange, and cof- 
fee plant, and. found they were all relics of 
Montezuma—of course. 

There is something about these people, 
aside from their ability to live on nothing, 
that constantly recalls the Chinese, particu- 
larly in the ingenious delicacy of their 
handicraft and the similarity of the produc- 
tion. ‘lake for instance the straw plaques 
of Uruapan, exact views of noted buildings, 
the shading done simply in light and dark 
straws, a kind of work that we are familiar 
with from the hands of the Mongolians 
alone. ‘They excel in ‘fireworks too, and 
the huge combination pieces are prominent 
features of the festivals held on Juarez’s 
birthday and the day of independence, Sep- 
tember 16th. 

But the most conspicuous creations of 
posada week are the pinatas—gaily dressed 
paper figures carried around on poles ; cari- 
catures of Dutchmen, Hibernians, Spanish 
gentry, and any especially fashionable fad 
that can be held up to ridicule. We did 
not recognize a typical American, and won- 
dered what salient point we have that would 
be considered grotesque. About three feet 
long, the fzzazas are hollow for the filling of 
sweetmeats, and at Christmas time, hung in 
the centre of the room, they are assailed 
with sticks by blind-folded urchins. In the 
demolition of the figure, the sugar plums 
roll upon the floor, and there follows a 


general scramble. 
Itinerant venders of all sorts increased as 


the streets filled, and we were solicited by — 


peddlers with brooms, stuffed birds, and 
jumping jacks; pretty girls with trays of 
dulce ; wrinkled old hags with lottery tick- 
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ets (for the government receives a very neat 
sum from her children through lotteries) ; 
and boys with artificial tarantulas, whose 
fuzzy bodies and wriggling legs were suffi- 
ciently real to cause us to move on. 

Then the flower peddlers--and flowers, 
flowers every where. ‘The space to the left 
of the cathedral, a grassy stretch, was liter- 
ally enamelled with them. A stack of dewy 
pansies for a medio (six cents,) and as many 
roses as you could grasp fora vea/ (shilling). 
A great bank of violets checked our steps 
for a moment, and a bunch was instantly 
held towards us with tempting wistfulness 
by a little lad, whose dark fringed eyes, 
careless flowing locks, and open throated 
shirt displaying 
encircled by a cord and scapular, completed 
a striking likeness to the well-known Nea- 
A chance for a bargain was 


a slender brown. neck, 


politan boy. 
not lost upon him, and he followed us lisp- 
ing musically, taco! 
Amables senoritas, un tlaco por uno.” 

And here was an orchid vender. Orchids 
rare and beautiful, and so reasonable in 
price that it would make a collector wild 
with delight. 
ing, such singularity of shape, is rarely wit- 
nessed outside a choice collection. <A dtsa 
grandiflora, with rich clusters, towered up 
in the centre, the stalk bent under the 
Darwin mentions this 


‘“Nina,. nina, -un 


Such gorgeousness of color- 


weight of blossoms. 
orchid especially for ‘‘its brilliant purple 
disc, seen afar by the insects by day, and its 
foxy odors, drawing them by night.” Sur- 
rounding it were the common mottled lady 
slipper, the fringed orchid with shredded 
petals, and the musk orchid, whose. tall 
spike and battered shield-shaped flowers of 
orange red gave out under the gently stirring 
breeze a breath that recalls the gentle swish 
of silk. Out of the mass a- ‘‘ butterfly ” 
reached forward its trembling effloresence of 
sunset pink, the petals spread as if for airy 
fight from the gnarled old stump-—a Daphne 
yielded back to earth again. And by the 
bearer’s head a cynoches ventricosum, a vari- 
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ety doubly interesting as it so beautifully 
illustrates orchid fertilization, hung down 
heavy withabundant white and gold-splotch- 
ed blossoms. Nodding and swaying from 
their high perch they were a mass of rain- 
bow hues- -sheets of flaming yellow, shaded 
to orange and back to dusky brown ; rich 
reds and vivid carnations; sea greens and 
turquoise blues ; opalescent whites reflecting 
every tint; and altogether a huge mass of 
delicately poised blossoms, emitting as they 
were borne along a sweet, sensuous fragrance, 
like distilled honey. 

There is hardly a feast or fast day here 
with which the orchid is not associated—all 
seem to have their symbol in some species of 


this singular plant. 

The Zocalo is the starting point of the 
street railways, which run from here to the 
different suburbs, and there is a look of ag- 
gressive importance in these modern Yankee 
vehicles sailing down the quaint old Spanish 
streets, so unused to innovation, which 
seems to presage the future ; a future when 
Yankee pluck and enterprise shall stir the 
torpid Mexican liver, and give it a healthful 
business reaction. 

Several cars cumbersomely draped in 
black. were moving slowly down the line 
a first-class funeral procession. ‘The poor 
usually carry their dead to the grave in a 
hired coffin, which is returned for other 
temporary occupants. And even this is too 
great a luxury for some, and when the shades 
of evening draw around to hide their piteous 
poverty, a little band of mourners will fre- 
quently steal by you, carrying on their heads 
a straight, stiff object, their struggling sobs 
telling only too plainly the destination of 


the little group. 

Crossing the Zocalo again, above the 
general din we recognized the heavings of a 
broken-winded hand giving forth 
with here and there a gap in 
if the supplicant had inter- 
half-grown 


organ 
Norma, 
the air as 
mittent attacks of melody. 
boy occasionally lifted his voice in song, 
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and was what Lamb would. describe as 


‘‘sentimentally disposed to harmony, but 
The 


third party in this remarkable trio was a 


organically incapable of a tune.” 
dejected dog, in a red ‘jacket and_ blind- 
folded, to the great delight . of 

youngsters, tripped a dance to the wail of 


who, the 


the organ. His adagto movements were 
accelerated by a long stick in the hands of the 
boy, who beat the pavement with regular 
time ; the agonizing look of anxiety on the 
dog’s face increasing, as the stick grew 
alarmingly close when a more @//egro move- 
ment was desired. 

We entered a protest to Panchito against 
a life of such distasteful fripperies for so 
To 


which, with his usual politeness, he agreed 


dignified and honest looking a brute. 


calling on heaven to witness ‘‘v2 caso mel- 
ancoltico.”  Panchito’s deductive capacities 
may be wanting, but his politeness is some- 
thing sublime. 

We had in our peregrinations passed the 
of Venus,” the ‘‘Door of the Sun,” 
the. **Holy 


Chost” (the subriquet of a shop) to 


and we turned down now by 
the market. [t is an inner square around 


Which the booths are built. There are a 
few counters with awnings, but the bulk of 
the goods are spread on’ sacking on the 
ground, in the centre of which is seated the 
proprietor, and probably the whole family, 
their appearance suggesting a contact with 
every element save saponaceous one. 
Domestic and maternal cares are attended 
to between sales, and babies spanked ‘and 
fed in temporary lulls of business with the 
calm assurance usually born of perfect 
seclusion. 


We 


faces of many vegetables, 


recognized the homely and tamiliar 


and. some novel 


and purely Mextean. They are nearly. all 
srown on the famous. ** floating islands,” 
and towed down the Viga canal, a distance 
of five miles. ‘Vhere were golden pyramids 


of pincapples, oranges, and limes, swinging 


branches of plantain and bananas, sheats of 
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tamarinds, pomegranates, chayole, aguacate, 
and chtrimoya—the last sometimes called 
vegetable ice cream. It is a fruit larger 
than the most presumptuous orange, enclosed 
in a dusky rind, the delicious creamy centre 
sown here and there with a brown seed the 
size of a ‘Tonka bean. Whole stalls were 
devoted to the sale of chiles, piled in moun- 
tains of red and yellow. 

Here were crates of pottery for cooking 
purposes; the crude red delf of the Indians, 
as well as a dark blue native glassware, in 
water bottles and trays. 7 

The place reeked with filth under foot, 
and ‘*the rankest compound of villainous 
waxed 
stronger and stronger as we proceeded. — In 
this ‘*dem’d, damp, moist,unpleasant spot,” 
we felt as if we were spinning around, the 


smells that ever offended nostrils” 


more for the jostle of marketers, the lurch 
of heaping baskets, and the bewildering din 
of sounds, in which was mingled the jargon 
of the Indians, the chatter of parrots, the 
yelp of dogs, and the squawk of poultry— 
and that reminded us that we were depu- 
tized to have Panchito order a couple of 
chickens. 

We well recalled gvazolote (turkey), it 
sounded droll and seemed. to express the 
strut of the fowl; but—chicken? In vain 
we consulted and: cudgeled our brains, 
while the anxious little saleswoman_ pro- 
duced — black 


heauties of the gobbler order to tempt our 


-and brown speckled 
evidently critical laste. 

We only shook our heads, while Pan- 
chito wrapped his savafe around him like a 
Roman senator, and thumping © his: fore- 
head. with closed. fist at the stupendous 
problem, gave voice to occasional, 
Carambal Eso es muy estrano!l” 

A crowd of spectators gathered around 
(not with overt. curiosity, but with the idle 
dalliance of a people who have unlimited 
manana, just oceans of time) and watched 


the proceedings. ‘They numbered in their 


midst a pale cadaverous peon with a string 
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of sausages suspended in transit like the cup 
of ‘Fantalus, and a gay gadlero, splendid in 
a velvet waistcoat and a ribboned hat, the 
implement of his industry under his arm—a 
black game-cock with blood-thirsty gaff. We 
experienced sudden illumination-—Ah ha! we 
have it; and we confidently. ask, ‘* Zzene 
chico guayolote?” 

\ Of course we got a little turkey, at which 
we shook our heads. foolishly, while the 
crowd nudged each other but maintained 
a solemn gravity, and the vender at this last 
dismal. failure relapsed into. a. perplexed 
melancholy. 

We were about to give it up when a 
miserable chicken went sulking under the 
counter, and we pointed him out  trium- 
phantly. 

The saleswoman brightened, with joyful 
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Out from the dust of ages, 

Out from the wreck of years, 
Fronting the work of sages, 

l'ronting the waste of tears, 
Radiant, swift, immortal, 

Life tlings the soul of man, ~ 
And shuts the iron portal 


That hides creation’s plan. 


Here, with the gate behind him, 
4 Here, in the narrow path, 
; lkronting the suns that blind hin, 

Fronting the winds of wrath, 

Man, with his head uplifted, 
Man, with his hair out-blown, 

Virile, and strong, and gifted, 
builds for himself a throne. 


Vou FX: 


cries of ** Pollo! pollo’ and the sick peon 
proceeded to swallow the boluses of sausage 
(agreeing with Horace: ‘‘By ham preferably, 
a sausage rather, the stomach craves to be 
restored to its true tone appetite.”) 
Dios mto,” said Panchito with evident 
feeling, taking the chickens, just as the 
great bell in a neighboring steeple clanged 
twelve, and the game cock, though bottom 
side up, uttered two ear splitting crows, de- 
termined to sound the tocsin of high noon 
regardless of difficulties. The wares disap- 
peared. The /7z7oles and forti//as and the 
ever present frying pan, with its lumps of 
liver and windpipe, made their appearance; 
and we started for home freighted with the 
memory of the most novel experience of 
our lives. 


G. Bi 
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Say that the grave is waiting, 
Say that the shroud is white, 
Say that the strength of hating 
Owneth no victor’s might ;— 
Earth, from the cycles olden, 
Holds for the life complete, 
Blossoms and sunlight golden, 


Ked lips, and kisses sweet. 


Whose are the chains that fetter ? 
Whose are the swords that bite ? 
Masters—and yet no better 


‘Than men who share the fight 
arth hath no royal races ;— 


Crowns, yea, and swords must break, 
When in the hidden faces, 


Death finds the hearts that quake. 


Why fear the pain that passes ? 
lo, birds will always sing, — 
Yea, and the vernal grasses 
Wake with each waking spring ; 
And from the silent sleeping, 
Strong grow the weary eyes, 


re comes the upward sweeping 


Kar through the distant skies. 
Fronting the years that lengthen 
Like some recurring chair, 
Souls in life’s combat strengthen, 
Conquering death and pain ; - 
Battling in God-like fashion 
Through ways that none have trod, 
Rise they by noble passion, 


Up to the heights of God. 


Thomas S. Collter. 
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MRS. 


In Rome one meets all sorts of people. 


very nationality and every rank of society 


is represented in the sojourners there. If 


one keeps one’s eyes open, there is no better 
place in the world to study character. About 
met there (;eorge and 
little blue- 


One PCEn¢ .- Wwe 


never.could. agree... She ‘was a 
eyed, sweet-faced woman, Mrs. Douglas. by 
We met 
leries, fell in with her again in a pedestrian 


name. her first in one of the gal- 
excursion along the Appian Way, and made 
friends with her at once, after the easy man- 
ner of Americans abroad. 
something attractive 


There was 


about the litthke woman, aside from the del- 


Very 


icacy that distinguished her as an unmis- 
takable She 


dressed, but with exquisite neatness, and 


lady. was. always | simply 


invariably in black. 


of self-possession that belongs to old travel- 


ers, and IT was amused to see the respeet 
with which the Roman hackmen. treated 
One who had outrageously over- 


harged us the day before, received his cor- 


reet fare’ trom -her. without) a) murmur. 


hese proverbial thieves are shrewd. judges 
of character. 

but the point upon which George and I 
could. not: agree was this: maintained 
that 
Mrs. 
look or act 


Crood gracious, eleanor,” 


and not Miss Douglas, she did not 
like a married woman. 

(George 
claimed when Timparted my theory to him, 


“co you expect people Lo look and act dny 


ditferently for being marricd than. they 
would otherwise ? 


least Women always do. You can't tell so 
much about men, because marriage doesnt 
It's a 


affeet them as it does women. com- 


paratively unimportant matter to them. but 
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DOUGH. 


She had that casy air 


though our new fricnd called herselt 
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AS STORY, 


it is everything to a woman, and leaves an 
unmistakable impress on her face and man- 
ner. 

He always found my 
‘Taking 


George laughed. 
theorizing unaccountably amusing. 
warning from my frown, however, he asked 
indulgently: ‘* Well, what should you say 
was lacking in Mrs. Douglas’s ‘face and man- 
ner,’ to. denote. that she has causelessly 
usurped the title of Mrs.?” 

‘© Oh, Tcan’t say just what it is that’s lack- 
ing. You see it’s a sort of an intangible 
something.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought it was,” he 
answered gravely. 
to get any sympathy 
I had been 
many 


I had not expected 
from George in this matter. 
married six months, and had learned 
things in that time. I had learned for one 
thing that George had his opinion on the 
reasoning faculty of women. And_ what 
was more, I had begun to be impressed by 
the fact that even living with me was not 
likely to be able to overcome the force of 
long established habit. However, I also 
had an opinion on the subject; and I had no 
intention of -bécoming that contemptible 
creature, a woman who receives her opinions 
ready made from her husband, and wants 
no other authority than ‘*he says so.” I 
was therefore as firmly fixed in my opinion 
in regard to little Mrs. Douglas as if I had 
not been laughed at; and only longed to 
prove my theory and enjoy my triumph over 
masculine cynicism. 

The truth, whatever it was, was likely to 
become known in good time, for scarcely a 
day passed without our running across our 
new friend. Picture galleries, muscums, 
and ruins seemed equally to be haunted by 
her gentle presence. Finding her to— be 
attracted by the same things that interested 


= 
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| 
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us, we naturally came to plan excursions 
together, and in the course of them many 
little confidences passed between us. We 
learned that she was a Virginian by birth, 
but had lived for many years abroad. She 
spoke of traveling about from one place to 
another as. the fancy seized her, but we 
gathered that it was always alone. 

‘¢] should think you would find it lonely, 
traveling in that way,” I said to her once 
when George was out of the way. 

‘¢It was so at first,” she admitted, and 
then added, ‘* But I have my thoughts,” 
and smiled her peculiar smile, a smile that 
was sweet and cheerful, and yet hada. sug- 
gestion of sadness in it. 

‘* And then I suppose you know a great 
many people everywhere,” [ said briskly, in 
order to recall her from the reverie she had 


fallen into. 


On yes; have my fricnds that T-al- 
ways go to in the quieter places as well as 


in the great cities. [| wish you could: know 
the charming place on Lake Tucerne where 
J often spend the summer. ‘The place itself 
is a paradise, and dear Frau Stadelin re- 
ceives me as one of her own tamily, and 
much. fact, one 


loves me almost as 


finds good people everywhere. You must 
travel about in order to find out how many 
delightful people there are in the. world.” 

‘¢ And do you never tire of sight-seeing ?” 
] asked incredulously. .\ year ago I should 
have been incapable of asking such a ques- 
tion, being morally certain when. I. lett 
America that nothing could ever dull my 
avidity for the marvelous sights of the Old 
World. 


pictures, mustums, and churches, had _ al- 


But six months of nothing but 


tered the point of view materially. 
think should tire of sight-seeing In 
little Mrs. 


But when [ first came 


the ordinary. sense,” Douglas 
said thoughtfully. 
over I made a rule that has saved me an 


endless amount of weariness disgust. 
[ knew that I had 


resolved that I would never go to see any- 


plenty of time, and I 
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thing from a sense of duty. When I felt.a 
personal interest ina thing and really wanted 
to see it I went, not before.” 

‘* How delightful,” I ejaculated. 

‘© Ves, because the result is I have a real 
affection for the Forum and St. Peter’s, the 
Duomo at Florence, and a great many other 
less famous places. And when I 
back to them after an absence it seems like 


Come 


coming home.” 

And -then there.-are the pictures,” 
suggested. 

“Ves, [ have my friends among the pic- 
tures too. ‘There are certain pictures that I 
always go to first, and they seem to welcome 
me back. think almost as 
much as if they were live friends and could 


love them 


speak to me.” 

At this point George put his head in at 
the carriage door and announced that we 
had arrived. 

Qn another occasion when we were. all 
three riding home together, the Conversation 
turned on the prospect-of a general 
pean war, and [ said in my usual positive 
manner: 

Oh, dear, wouldn't be a European of 
any nationality whatsoever, for anything. 
Think of the constant wrangling that has 
been going on between the different powers 
Think of the 
Why, every inch of ground we are riding 


for centuries ! bloodshed ! 


over has been red with it. For my part, I 
am proud of America. I’m glad to belong 
to a new country, a country that hasn't any 
history to look back. upon, a country, at any 
rate, that hasn't been steeped in dlood for 
centuries. 

George laughed, as he always does, in 
order to discourage these little. fights of 
mine. He was about to make some frivo- 
lous comment on my extravagant patriotism, 


He had 
elanced at “Mrs Douglas; i too, looked at 


when his face suddenly changed. 


ner, and. started at the expression of. her 
face. My 


have called: up 


thoughtless. words seemed to 


some paintul scene to her 
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mind, for her eyes we:e fixed and the color 


‘had left her cheeks. It was over in 2 mo- 


ment. But she turned to me and_ said 
gravely, You forget, child, that 


though our country has had comparatively 


few struggles with other nations, we have. 


suffered the horrible curse of a civil war. 


There can be nothing more dreadful ‘than 
that.” 

Her voice was steady and the tone in 
which she said the words was quiet and 
kindly, but the pained expression. of her 
face was so marked that I could not tind a 
word to say In answer. George came to 
the rescue with his soothing practicality, and 
turned the talk away from the. dangerous 
subject. But all trace of gayety had de- 
serted our little party, and the remainder of 
the drive was accomplHshed mostly in silence. 

On alighting I held. the litthe woman's 
hand for a moment in mine, and begged 
her earnestly to forgive me if by anything I 
had said I had unintentionally wounded 
her. She gave ine one of her sweet smiles. 
‘© Forgive you, my child ! Certainly | 
And then the pained look 


forgive you.” 
returned for a moment as she added, 
you must know that no one has suffered any 
more by the war than I have.” 

It-was about two weeks after this that 
there came. four raps one morning on. the 
knocker of our street door, and I stepped 
out on the baleony to see if the call was for 
us. Simultaneously a woman’s head ap- 
peared in every window of every. house on 
the row. Now the four taps indicated that 
it could be only some one on the fourth 
piano that was wanted ; but Italian idleness 
and curiosity must satisfy itself as to which 
fourth was to have the luxury of a caller. 
| was a fourth, so of course I had to look 
out, and sure enough there was little Mrs. 
Douglas standing in the street below and 
looking up inquiringly at our. windows. 

‘Ves: I’m here,” IT nodded down. ‘The 


heads disappeared, and she began the 


ascent. 
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It is no small task to make callsin Rome, 
where elevators are unknown, and sky par- 
lors ata safe distance above the dangerous 
damp are only to be reached by a climb of 
eighty or a hundred steps. Mrs. Douglas 
arrived out of breath but smiling, and I 
thanked her warmly for this proof of her in- 
terest In us. 

‘*George has gone on pedestrian tour 
to Albano with a young Englishman,” I ex- 
plained. ‘*So I am all alone, and I had 
almost made up my mind to be lonesome.” 

‘What! 
ready. deserted 2” laughed my new friend. 

Well, I will tell you, Mrs. Douglas. I 
am wiser than some young wives. I don't 
try to keep my husband always by my side. 
[ can see that he pines for male society 


so few months a wife and al- 


when too closely confined, so I give him 
leave to take a little run occasionally.” 

‘© Wise little she said with a 
smile and a sigh. 
tion having taken this confidential turn, she 


woman,” 
And then the conversa- 


was led naturally to speak of herself. 

‘*T don’t know what it is that draws me 
so to you,” she said thoughtfully. ‘* Per- 
haps it is that seeing you young and happy 
was 


reminds me of the time when I 


She hesitated, but I knew that the story was 
coming. 

‘*’That was a good many years ago,” she 
went on. ‘* But it does not seem so very 
long to me. It was in the autumn of 1860 
that I was married. It was a time of great 
The excitement of that election 
Virginia 


disquiet. 


even. to our. quiet 


Already, before the result of 


penetrated 
plantation. 
the election was known, there was wild talk 
of secession. ‘The feeling against the North 
was very strong. You can imagine the ef- 
fect it produced, therefore, when I con- 
fessed to.my brothers that I had given my 
heart to a Northern man.” 

She paused. I drew a long breath. I 
could see that what she was about to relate 
would give her pain, but she had evidently 
made up hér mind to tell me, and I could 
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not refuse. her confidence, especially as I 
was as anxious to receive as she was to 
give it. 

«They opposed my marriage by every 
meansigin their power,” she continued, 
‘until they saw it was of no use, and then 
as I was an only sister they submitted, and 
danced at my wedding with’ as good a grace 
as possible. 
little way into the future we should not have 
danced at all, I fear.” 

Again she paused, and sat with her eyes 
of her 


fixed on the floor, as if the force 


recollections had carried her back to her 
old Virginia home, and made her uncon- 
scious of her actual surroundings. 

‘¢ No, it was well we could not see,” she 


broke out suddenly. ‘Vhose few months 
that followed contained the happiness of a 
lifetime. have ever 


known. of happiness. 


ate all ‘that: 
But it is enough 
the memory of it livesalways.”’ She roused 
herself with an effort, and continued: ‘* All 
through that autumn the clouds were gath- 
ering, and those who knew how to _ read the 
signs saw the storm brewing. but what was 
it to us? Such things as disputes between 
States and political parties lay apart in a 


world remote from ours. © ‘The chief question 


at issue we had agreed never to discuss; for 


we had been reared in different beliefs con- 
cerning it, and neither cared to prove the 
We 


Only when he looked grave some- 


other error. met on different 
ground. 
times over something he read in the news- 
papers, a vague fear seized me, but it was 
gone again when I had coaxed him back to 
pleasanter thoughts.” 

She sighed as she recalled those sweet 
Her tears. Were rising, 
back 
‘« But there came a time when we 
When 


to have pretended to misunderstand «the 


but anxious days. 


but she forced them and went on 


bravely. 
could deceive ourselves no longer. 


meaning of events would have been coward- 
ice. He came home late one night and 


handed me an open newspaper without say- 
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If we could have seen only @ 
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ing a word. It was a Northern paper and 
contained the account of the firing on Fort 
Sumter, and President Lincoln’s call tor vol- 
unteers. It needed but one glance at the 
staring head lines and another at his face to 
[ knew that 


he would never come back, all the 


tell me what it meant to. us. 


sweet hopes we had cherished for the coming 
year seemed to wither in that moment.” 


Her sobs choked her voice. When. she 


had. grown a. little calmer she went on. 
‘<The next day, Virginia had added her 


name to the list of seceded States, and he 
was on his way to the North to enlist. - I 
heard nothing from. him for several months. 
Then the news came that he was with the 
Army of the Potomac.| An old negro. of 


ours who had run away, saw him in the 
kederal camp, and risked his life to bring 
me a letter from. him. I had thought the 
uncertainty almost unbearable, and now I 
knew that he was within a few miles of me. 
But with every day threatening to bring a 
collision between the two armies, there was 
litthe comfort in that. 

next morning, about ten o'clock, 
the We all 


rushed out-ot the house and Hstened. while 


we heard sound of firing. 


the sound grew louder. battle be- 
eun. We all realized it in the same instant; 
but I thought the others looked strangely at 
me, for | alone did not rest my hope on the 
cause that united all the rest. 

Shall 
sickening anxiety, the eager, watching for 
the 


fever forget. that "The 


messengers) trom field, the questions 


that dared not pass our trembling lips. Re- 


ports Were numerous enough, but so con- 
Hicting that we felt no reliance could be 


placed upon them. As night was falling an 


old man came tearing ‘along the road on a 


steaming horse, waving his hat and shout- 


ing, ‘ The Yankeesare routed. ‘The victory 


is ours. ‘Then we knew the day was cde- 


cided. In. the general. rejoicing was 


forgotten. [crept out of the house and 


found old Sam, a negro who was devoted to 
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me. ‘Quick, Sam, get two horses from the 
stable; I am going to look for Master ‘Tom.’ 

‘‘“The old man’s teeth chattered with 
fright; but he had never refused me any- 
thing in his life, and in a little while we 
were riding cautiously along in the dark. 
When we reached the outskirts of the pine 
thicket where the heaviest of the fighting 
had taken place, we dismounted and tied 
our horses. 

‘¢ «7 tried to keep my eyes on Master 
‘T'om’s company,’ Whispered old Sam, ‘ this 
is where I saw ’em last.’ 

‘©The field was deserted. We could see 
the Confederate camp-fires and hear their 
sentries call, but no. one came to disturb 
the enemy’s dead. ‘There was no one to 
bar our way. but corpses; but they were 
everywhere. I covered my eyes while Sam 
looked. He came back shaking as it he 
had the ague. 

No. - faa am. 
done git away this time, sure,’ he reported. 

¢ Qh, Sam,’ I said reproachfully,- you 


(;suess Master “Tom 


haven’t looked. You're. afraid. 
Master ‘Tom were lying here wounded and 
dying, and we might save him if we would 
only be brave?’ 3 

‘At that moment the moon shone out 
and I saw him at my feet.” 

She threw herself back in her chair and 
pressed her hands over her eyes, as if that 
dead face were again before her. I had 
drawn my chair nearer to her as [ listened. 
Now I threw my arms around her and we 
cried together until she was quiet, and then 
she went on tremblingly: 

‘©The shock nearly cost. me my_ life. 
There are weeks of that dreadful time that 
are a blank to me yet. When they could 
conceal it from me no longer they told me 
that my baby was dead——-dead when it was 
born—-and buried beside its father. Why 
was I not there too? L asked myself the 
question over and over again.” 

You were needed for some purpose,” I 


tried to say. She shook her head. 


What if 
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‘*No, they did not need me. I could 


not stay with them. Oh, my child, you do 
not understand.” 

[I gazed at her in surprise. What was 
there yet to come ? 

‘* All four of my brothers were killed in 
battle,” she said, with an effort. ‘‘One of 
them was found within a few feet of my 
husband. How could we look in each 
other's faces and think that—perhaps—” 

‘*T understand,” [ interrupted quickly, 
for she could not speak the words. | She 
rose and walked to the window, sob- 
bing softly. In a few moments she had 
conquered herself, and turned to me with 
her usual calm face. 

‘* Now you understand,” she said quietly, 
‘“why Europe with all its turmoil is less 
dreadful to me than America.”’ 

‘* Shall you never go back then?” I asked 
anxiously. For Europe, though emi- 
nently proper place to spend one’s honey- 
moon, seemed to me a dreadfully lonesome 
place to die. 

hardly think so,” she answered 
thoughttully. 

‘* Ts there no tie at all 2” 

Her face brightened. ‘“Yes, one. There 
was a child born to my brother’s wife soon 
after the death of my own babe. — It seemed 
as if that child was born tor me. We were 
together constantly as I grew better. She 
loved me more than she did her mother. | I 
stayed with them until the war was over. 
When I came away it almost broke her 
heart.. It seems even now as if I could 
feel her little arms clinging around my neck, 
and hear her sobs. I should like to see her 
now she is a woman, for there seemed to be 
a natural sympathy between us.” 

She smiled brightly as she came to kiss 
me goodbye, and I was surprised to see that 
all traces of emotion had left her face, and 
her old peaceful expression had settled there 
again. My eyes would be red for hours, 
for I had been really moved by the little 


woman’s story. I could not repress a slight 


a? 
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satisfaction, however, that it proved my 
theory, and thought with complacency of 
how I should annihilate George, after I had 
told him the sorrowful part. 

‘<It is beautiful, this sort of an ideal life 
that she leads,” I said when we had talked 
it all over. ‘‘She enjoys a sort of spiritual 
companionship with her dead husband that 
is subject to none of the petty trials that 
make a real companionship in the flesh such 
a constant tax upon love. It is because 
she has never outgrown the illusions of her 
honeymoon that she impressed me as one 
who had never been married.” 
was a peculiar expression on 
I paid no attention to it, 


‘There 
George’s face 
but went on musingly: 

‘¢T don’t suppose her story is an uncom- 
There must be many such cases 
But it is the gentleness and 


mon one. 
in every war. 
delicacy of the woman, her capacity for 
suffering, and her lifelong devotion to a 
memory, that makes it interesting. She 
must be naturally of a very sweet disposi- 
tion, for she seems to have the power of draw- 
ing forth the best from every one she meets.” 

‘<]T hope she'll have a beneficial effect on 
the hotel and pension keepers of this side 
of the world,” George remarked shortly. 

I ignored the remark. 

But what is to become of her? She 
can't keep on traveling about in this way 
always. Who will take her when 
she is old 2?” 

‘The hotel Keepers, 


care of 


perhaps,” George 
suggested. 

It was ill-natured in him, but that young 
Englishman had put him through shame- 
fully. I knew that his joints ached, so I 
let him off easily. 

*<Of course I can’t expect you to take as 
much interest in Mrs. Douglas as I do, see- 
You 


never like to acknowledge that one. of my 


ing how things have turned out. 
‘wild theories’ has proved right. So long as 
you realize it, however, I won't throw it up 


to you, dear.” 
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After she had told me her story, little 
Mrs. Douglas seemed to depend on us more 
and more for companionship. We were out 
together every pleasant day, and when it 
rained we had delightful times together in 
our rooms. She had a fund of interesting 
stories of her experiences to relate, and she 
told a story well. Even George was obliged 
to acknowledge the charm, and pronounced 
her ** too good company for women folks.” 

As the time we had set for our departure 
from Rome approached, I grew more. and 
more anxious in regard to the litthe woman’s 
future. 

‘What will she do when we are gone?” 
I said pathetically to George. 

‘So long as she doesn’t seem to be wor- 
ried by that question herself,”” he remarked 
coolly, don’t think I'd trouble myself 
about it.” 

Vou provoking thing! 
She speaks about it every day. 


She zs. worried 
about. it. 
She has been trying to finda congenial party 
going to Constantinople and the East, but 
there don't seem to be any of the right sort. 
I do wish she had somebody that. belonged 
to her to look after her.” 

It lacked but a week of the date of our 
departure, when [ burst into our room one 
day, radiant with delight. 

‘What do think, George, Mrs. 
Douglas’s niece has arrived,” I cried, seiz- 
ing him by the coat collar and dancing him 


you 


around the room. 

‘* Who in glory is Mrs. Douglas’s niece ?”’ 
he exclaimed, kissing me at random under 
one ear. 

You stupid! don’t you remember her 
brother's child that she thought so much of ? 
You know I told you she said she should 
like to see her now she was grown.” 

‘Never heard anything about it till this 
minute, he averred solemnly, though I] 
distinctly remember telling him. 

Well, she’s come, anyway,” I said, -tri- 
umphantly. ** Mrs. Douglas was completely 
surprised, for not.a word did she write.” 


1887.] 


Is she pretty 

‘¢ Invariably a man’s first question! Yes, 
she’s more than pretty. She’s handsome. 
‘Tall, fine figure, dark eyes and hair, and a 
charming manner. But she’s married.” 

Married!.”: 

‘Ves. Her husband has a consulate or 
something of that sort. ‘They've come to 
stay, and I do hope they'll insist upon Mrs. 
Douglas’s living with them. ” 

It was so arranged. ‘The day before we 
left, Mrs. Douglas’s niece herselfcame to call 
on me. She was cordial and charming. She 
thanked me. for what I had done for her 
aunt, and said she persuaded her 
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to make her home with her henceforth. 

‘¢We.sha’n't keep her too close, you 
know,” she said in conclusion. ‘* The old 
habit is too strong upon her; but we shall 
enjoy going over the ground with her.” 

Oh, Iam so glad,” I cried enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘**She said there was always a sym- 
pathy between you two, and I was sure it 
would bring you together again sometime.” 

‘© Yes, and now there is a new bond. be- 
tween us,” she said smilingly, ‘*‘ for I, too, 
have married a Northern man.” 

I was so glad that without stopping to 
consider the shortness of our acquaintance, 
I just took herin my arms and hugged her. 

Lucretia Cheney, 


THE FIRST VESSEL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS: 


The present effort of canal or ship rail- 
way across the Isthmus of the two Americas, 
calls to mind an incident which the writer, 
at. the present juncture, feels tempted to 
commit to paper; not from any importance 
in itself, but asa something. out of the or- 
dinary beat of the world’s march, and as of 
some little bye interest to that class of 
readers who delight 1p travels and such like 
light, wholesome literature. 

In the rush to California on the opening 
of that El Dorado, one of the great difficul- 
ties was the want of means of transport 
across dread Darien,” and worse still, in 
California itself. ‘Thousands, with pack, 
pick, and shovel, and so forth,. to 
trudge it, as best they could, over moun- 
tain, plain, and river. 

‘The writer had, many years. before, in 
early life, been denizen of the Pacific 
slope, and traversed the wild from the 
Rockies to the ocean in the region or re- 
sions now mapped as the Pacific States and 
British Columbia. He had not been so far 
south as California, but the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, of which, the time, his father, 


A STORY. OF 1849. 


John McLeod, Senior, was a partner and 
chief. trader, in charge of what is now 
British Columbia, had thoroughly equipped 
trade brigades, with from. one to two hun- 
dred horses and half as many men, trap- 
pers and so forth, with their families, who 
in those primal, golden times of the fur 
trade used to sweep the country for furs— 
trapping and buying all the way to the then 
new Mission of San Francisco. 

In 1849 I had living temporarily with me 
in Montreal a younger brother, my junior by 
about two years, by name John... He was 
of giant mould; gentle and brave; and with 
a spirit for adventure in travel that. only 
drew inspiration from difficulty. He was a 
true Columbian; born in Astoria, then (A. D. 
1823) called Fort George, at the mouth 
of the Columbia River. Reading of the 
California developments of the day, he was 
smitten, like many others, with the ‘* gold 
fever "—not for the gold’s sake, for no one 
cared less for money—-and was. bent on the 
venture. 

As an officer for some years in the ser- 


vice of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and a 
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trained hard traveler, where hard travel was . 


the rule, by foot or paddle in the far wild 
north land, he was a splendid canoeman. 
He was six feet four inches in height as 
(;od made him, with shoulders and. general 
frame upright as a tower, even large in pro- 
portion—a man with the strength of three 
or more. 
We had 
Three Rivers on the St. 
brought home to Hochelagu, where my home 
was at that time, a very serviceable, strong, 
of the size 


been summering together at 


Lawrence, and 


well-made birch bark canoe, 
called ‘‘fathom and a half,” for hunting, 
made of the best bark, known as ‘‘winter 
bark,” hard and close almost as sheet iron. 
I suggested to him to take it along with 
him. He, of course, did not at once grasp 
my proposition, but as he always took my 
words for gospel, he mutely looked at me 
for explanation. I[ told him my plan. It 
was simply to take the craft to pieces, by 
unwinding the ‘‘wattap” (the strips of young 
tamarac root) with which Indian handicraft, 
as so grapically described in Hiawatha 
“Binds the whole: together, 
That the water may not enter :” 

then to cut, diagonally, the gunnels in two; 
make a roll, in one piece, of the bark; and 
put the whole, with the inner cedar lining, 
bars, etc., and the paddles (cut diagonally 
in two), into a box. For reconstruction 
(sewing), I suggested a piece. of thin raw- 
hide or parchment, to be cut into strips in 
place of wattap; and tor gum, a_ gutta 
percha sole—incomparable gum! He. :at 
once seized the thing, and did accordingly. 

The dimensions of the box were : length, 
four feet ; width and depth, fifteen inches ; 
weight, with contents, about forty pounds. 

In another box, of like size, he put.his rifle, 
double-barreled gun, and so forth; weight 
about fifty pounds. The idea was for mule 
load across the Isthmus. 
the Northwest to carrying his own personal 
traps, he took a Northwest carrying strap-— 


a ‘collier as the French voyageurs call it ; 


Accustomed. in 


March 


by means of which a load of from one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds upward to double 
that, can easily be carried, even over rough 
ground, by those with backbone and mus- 
cle enough for such work. | 

‘Thus equipped, he started in November 
for New York, there to take steamer. for 
Aspinwall. 

Arrived at Aspinwall, the crowd on 
board found the beginning of their troubles. 
The only means of transport across were 
the miserable ‘‘dug-outs,”” and such like 
small craft, to be poled and paddled up the 
raging Chagres River, to the foot of the 
mountains ; thence back—to. the 
happy few who could command such ‘*Pull- 
man;” to the. rest, it was ‘‘Shank’s mare,”’ 


mule 


and the Devil catch the hindmost-—for it 
Was a race for the steamer on the other side. 

Jack—so I ever called him, for he was a 
veritable ‘*Little John” of the greenwood 
—in pity for the mules, carried his own bur- 
den, viz. his two boxes, and baggage on top: 
just an. ordinary load for a Canadian Nor’- 
wester. With ease he thus clomb the 
mountain, and marched into Panama, not 
last, nor least, in the race. 

Thus crossed the Isthmus the First of 
Ships =for, surely, a canoe may be called a 
‘ship, as well as a camel. 

It was not, however, the first to cross this 
continent. © In 1828, Governor Simpson. of 


the Hudson's. Bay Company, with two 
‘north canoes, picked crews of eight 
in each, crossed from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific: (at the :mouth ..of the.. Fraser) 


the=Peace -River ‘Pass, which a 


paddleable quiet waterway across and 
through the heart of the range of the Rock- 
ies. Iwasa witness of the unparalleled feat; 
and was the first to give to the world, in con- 
nection with the starting. of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the account of it from the 
original journal, in my possession. It is the 
basis of a book, ‘*Peace River,” that I pub- 
lished in 1872. ‘lo continue my Argonaut 


story, however 


| 
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At Panama was literally a Babel—on the 
great four: Jew and Gentile on one great 
mission bent.: Sacra fames aurt! 

Here, from inadequacy of shipping on 
the west side to take off the influx from the 
better shipped east, there was a congestion 
of fevered humanity. 

For three weeks Jack and a few Canadian 
friends, who fraternized on the occasion— 
for misery is naturally gregarious—were de- 
tained here.. Soon they found they were 
fast eating their heads off at ‘* mine inn.” 
In their straits—as not unfrequently he had 


done in the wild north land when the wolt 


pressed hard on companions and self-——Lit- 
tle John took bow and arrow (gun and 
rifle) to try the unaccustomed tropic forest. 
With some hardship, he managed to kill 
game enough to keep the ,pot boiling for 
himself and some dozen or so of starvelings 
on the way. 7 

At last they ship, and in due course, as 
in a suinmer sea, though itywas winter, ar- 
rive at the **Golden Horn ”—cornucopia, 
then, of fancy’s greediest dream. ‘They 
cast anchor midst a forest of masts—with 
sails closely furled; dead ships; deserted; 
waiting their recreant crews, all off, for the 
nonee, to.** The Mines.” 

On-shore, the ‘* Happy Valley.’—a-scene 
of singular. aspects—presented itself: tents 
and tenements of very varied shape and 
stage, defying description. Men here and 
there, like ants, busy. hundred 
houses or more had already been erected. 
Qn the shore, and-in the ships, timber- 
cut. dry. ready. for 


building, was lying about ‘in quantity. 


Probably 


Whence shipped sabe? 


from Maine and Oregon. Beasts of burden 


were conspicuous by their absence: all off 


to the mines. 

Jack and his comrade nad, by this time, 
run out of their money. Banks were not 
then and there. As to the Ancient’ Mari- 
ner, to them, in their impecuniosity in the 


land of gold, it was 


Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


In the need of the moment, they took a 


-job of carrying houses—+. e. the timber for 


—from shipboard to land, and up the bank 
to. building levels. Heavy work, heavy 
wages; and the &vdoz came merrily in. 

In a hurry—naturally—to see the ‘* De- 
lectable Mountains,” they set to to construct 
the precious canoe. <A canoe, lke any 
other craft, requires an elaborate. framing 
for proper construction. As a precious 
mummy with its consecrated wrappings, 
they unroll the unbroken bark and bathe it in 
the sweet sea close by. Ditto the pliant 
cedar ribs and lining. Ditto the rawhide for 
‘‘wattap.”’ “Phen mould, pin—ever with 
wood for, secundum artem, not a nail nor 
piece of iron should desecrate such wood- 
man craft-—-sew gunnel, and bar the 
graceful thing, finishing off with a touch of 
the sole gum—the incomparable aforesaid. 
That done, the craft is steeped for a while 
in her element: in baptism renewed for 
her new life. In the meantime, the pad- 
dles—Canadian maple—are re-spliced and 
made strong as ever, If not stronger. 

‘Tested—the fairy floats like a duck. 
They load her with their traps and good 
three hundred and fifty pounds of solid 
selves. ‘This gives them a ‘‘free board” of 
barely two inches for their voyage across 
the hundred miles of inland sea between 
them and their destination, the Tuolumne 
of the San Joaquin. With light heart and 
utterly fearless, inthe gaze of the wondering 
if not admiring throng of their fellow Argo- 
nauts of the time, with matchless skill and 
force in wield of. paddle blade, they strike 
for their Kuxine,; the Bay of San Pablo. In 
tuneful, manly volee, deep.toned and soft 
as the sough of the morning. breeze, they 
chant a Canadian boat-song. And so, hke 
urchins of the deep, or nautili, they skim 
the unwonted sea. 

Qn starting in the morning, the outer bay 

that of San Francisco--was comparatively 


& 
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calm. When about half way across it, 
however, the usual afternoon breeze quickly 
raised a sea too free for their inches two; 
and bail for life word. In their 
trouble at length a sail appears—a_ sloop 
or schooner on their track. ‘They hail her; 
aye a: rope thrown 


was the 


athearty ‘‘Aye, 
quick grasp, and a ‘‘Steady, boys, steady !” 
“And now they sail, with the gale, 
Through the Bay of Pablo, Oh.” 
The Tuolumne was soon reached. ‘There 
they landed, camped, dried their wettings ; 
and enjoyed the scene and lucky escape 
immensely. The traditional ‘‘cherub 
aloft” gratefully thought of; for in all his 
wanderings, to his grave on the hillside, in 
that far off land of temples not made with 
hands, Jack—white-souled as_ the 
clouds above him—ever carried and cher- 


poor 


ished his Scotch Bible. 

For a few days they lingered about: ex- 
ploring their new domain ; diving into the 
tulé marshes, teeming with bird life ; a per- 
fect paradise for these two most enthusiastic 
of fowl shooters—especially Jack, /factle 
princeps in that line of work and glory. 
To him, ducks, snipe, plover, e¢ hoc genus 
omne, Were of infinitely more consequence 
than the ‘‘accursed yellow of the mine.” 
kor days the welkin rang with the ‘‘right 
and lefts” in quick succession, of the death 
dealing Manton in his remorseless hand, till 
the game palled. 

In the meantime, they chose for ‘* At 
Home,” a lovely place for good shooting, 
and in the manner of the country at the 
time—‘*‘ First come, first served”—by Adam’s 
title of primal possession ** jumped” a_ plot 
of land; marking in some taboo fashion 
their lordship, till their hoped. tor return, 
in the fall, when the ducks would be strong 
enough on the wing for sport. “Vhe locality 
was near the mouth cf the ‘Tuolumne, with 
Stockton as the nearest ‘‘city.”” With diffi- 
culty getting some sort of a horse to carry their 
heaviest zfedimenta, atter most caretully 


making cache ot the precious CANOe amongst 
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roved, for roving’s sake. 


March 


the friendly tulés, they at last started for the 
mountains—a gold hunting.’ At the start 
half a dozen or more fellow Canadians had 
got together. “They selected ‘‘Little John” 
captain, probably because he was the biggest 
footer of the lot. And so they trudged and 
scrambled along the Nevada in rather per- 


functory digging for gold. However, gold 


—some—they did find, but never enough to 


detain them long at any one place. They 
The vagabond life 
—roughing it in the rocks—had its charms. 

There must have been something attrac- 
tive about them. Canadians they happened 
to come across, spontaneously joined them; 
always acknowledging the leadership——the 
most silent man of the let, but most deed- 
ful, and ever equal to the occasion, fearing 
not the face of clay, and ready ever for bear 
or bully. 

After—-on the whole 
son, withimore knowledge of ‘* good and 
fikely places” than dust, they broke up to- 
wards the fall, and prepared for wintering 


sea- 


a successful 


in the valley. Some took quarters in a 
stranded deserted vessel. Jack and a 


chosen few, a half. dozen or so—-his guests 
for the nonce, and for as long as they chose 
to stay, (for that is how we old Nor’ westers 
and Hudson’s Bay people used to treat our 
friends, )—-resumed life in the old cot by the 
river and the marsh. People called it, A.77 
excellence, the Canadian Rancho. | 

Making. themselves comfortable by an 
enlargement of quarters, and with enough 
in hand to buy their simple wants, they laid 
themselves out for a regular campaign on 


the ducks and other water. fowl. there 
abounding. 


The canoe was uncached, and found as 
good as ever. -Day by day, by the dead 
shot that paddled it- 
preferred to be alone-—it was filled) with 


lived like ‘‘fighting 


for in shooting Jack 


water. game. 
cocks,” did these Argosian. gentlemen, and 
of them 


had abundance to Some 


suggested. selling what they could not eat. 


spare. 


= 
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A whale boat was bought-—cheap, compar- 
atively—to take the stock to the market, 
viz: to the hungry on the way, who, not- 
withstanding their sacra fames aurt, were not 
above ducks. ‘The venture paid... ‘They 
went where snipe sold for almost their 


weight in silver. all this outside specu- 
lation Jack had no heart nor part. Sport, 
pure and simple, was his life. Now and 
then he would receive a challenge from 
some passing boat: crew, to race with his 
canoe. Invariably, beat them——pad- 
dling alone his own canoe. In that partic- 
ular mystery, the paddle and the bark, we 
were never beaten, though often. tried, by 
boat and bark. | | 

Soon. the litthe bark got a name. ‘The 
magic of its peerless speed, when thus plied, 
brought its price. One hundred dollars in 
vold was offered for it. Priceless to hin, 
and. loved exceedingly as the canoe was, 
the owner promptly refused the offer. The 

“swift Cheemaun for sailing, 
That shall float upon the river, 


Like a vellow leat in Autumn, 
Like a vellow water 


was, to him, precious indeed. Material; 
yet full of associations about it, that made 
him prize it beyond rubies. . How much in 
that the writer had share—for our mutual 
love passed that of woman—it would be vain 


to tell; nor is it for tongue to express. 

At last, the end-came. 

The dreadful endemic malarial fever of 
those tulé flats—against which I had particu- 
larly warned him—struck giant Jack and his 
friends to the ground. ‘They scattered in their 
misery;some to die. Himself was left alone 
by the riverside in his tent, as dead or dy- 
ing. Recovering as from a trance, after sev- 
eral days of living death, he found his canoe 
gone. Lost to him for ever... 

His boat, he found, had been taken by a 
fellow, and was being used for a ferry, most 
profitably. Weak though he was, he grap- 
pled his own, and made living of it for the 
time. 

Thus came and _ passed away the first and 
probably only craft that has yet crossed the 
Isthmus, (Or possibly ever will.) 

Matleolm McLeod. 


VIRGIL WILLIAMS’. ART: NOTES TO A DEAF-MUTE -PUPIE. 


In 1879 1 became a student at the School 
of Design on Pine Street, but not without 
difficulty; as Mr. Williams then opposed my 
admission, on the ground of my deafness. 
He seemed to have entertained a prejudice 
against deaf-mutes, as may be judged from 
his remark in after years, when our relations 
as teacher and pupil had. softened into a 
venuine friendship: ‘‘You know there are 
very few mutes who have your education 
and intelligence. It 1s a pleasure to teach 
you. You comprehend everything so read- 
ily and appreciate so highly everything I do 
for you. © But Iam afraid that there are few 
like you.” 

He maintained that it’ was impossible to 


teach a deafmute; but when I, through the 
help of Messrs. Bradford, Perry, and Wilkin- 
son, at last succeeded in having the doors 
of the school opened to me, Mr. Williams 
did not persist.in any small-minded and 
piqued way of clinging toa prejudice, but at 
once took me in tow, though my condition 
necessarily entailed on him extra work very 
irritating to a man of his temper. 

Our only communication was through pa- 
per and pen, as he could never master the 
hand alphabet. After I had been about 
half a yearat the school, the idea occurred 
to me of saving scraps of paper on which he 
wrote and copying them into a note-book; 
and in that way the accumulated material, 


| 
| 
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in the course of four years, covered more 
than one hundred: pages of a. good sized 
ledger. ‘The bulk of the material touched 
upon matter connected with school routine, 
of but little interest to the general reader, 
though expressed in language that belongs to 
a aman of scholarly attainments, and brilliant 
imagination, and perfect acquaintance with 
the subject. 

He had a way of tapping me on the 
shoulder, on passing my easel, which. gave 
me an instantaneous clue to his mood at 
the moment... From some of his taps I at 
once knew that he was. behind the chair, 
rubbing his nose as he invariably did when 
irritated, and shaking his other hand-in a 
tremulous way, as if calling, ‘* Pencil! pen- 
cil!) pencil!” and, as fumbled the 
pocket. for. paper pencil, knew 
that a storm was pending. his other 
taps | could instantly apprehend what was 
afterwards realized on the paper. He would 
then be kind, tender, and encouraging, and 
considerate of my misfortune. At) such 
times he would sit by my side and have a 
chat with me. 

He wrote with extreme ease, and never 
hesitated for a- word. He never misspelt, 


though he often left a scnittenee incomplete 


in his impetuosity, impatient at the slow 


scribbling of the pencil. Sheet after sheet 
fies from the» pencil; critreism runs into 
anecdote, and dissertation on anatomy 
comes as easily as a description of a sunset 
on the beloved Naples; he scolds-—which 
he oftenest does—-and praises and encour- 
ages and. cautions by turns; is witty one 
moment and instructive the next, but never 
Hatters; is honest in his opinions even ‘to 
harshness, liberal in his acknowledgment of 
merit, and trank in admitting his errors and 
detects. once said to him that. Thad 
just seen his pictures at Woodward's. Gar- 
dens, Whereupon he replied, were 
rich, IT would buy back the whole Jot and 
burn it.” 


He was tar trom being narrow-minded, 


dogmatic, and contemptuous of others’ opin- 
ions: he once a little impatiently said to 
me, ‘* You have placed yourself in the hands 
of Mr. Virgil Williams, and thus far you 
have profited by his disinterested assistance 
and advice, but when you come across a 
friend who knows more than he does, ac- 
cept the advice that he muy offer.” 

Of his character, of his capacity as an 
artist, a thinker, a conversationalist, and a 
teacher ; of his moods, failings, and worthy 
traits, the notes, which he wrote impromptu, 
without attempt at pedantry and without 
knowledge of their being preserved, will, 
like epistolary correspondence, give a fair 
impression, and some of them I herewith 


quote with litthe or no comment: 


‘It [a sketch of mine] 1s awfully careless. 
Do not try after Hill. Try after Jerome, 
Bonnat, or any. great French masters. 
Tom Hill hasa great deal of knowledge and 
can afford to neglect details, and there is 
always so much evidence of knowledge. in 
his work that the most careless. sketch of 
his passes for good. You have his careless- 
ness without his knowledge.” 


“When you do a female head of an ideal 
character, I want you. to study it. so care- 
fully that you shall not only be in love with». 
your own creation, but that every body else 
shall. Make a woman that you can wor- 
ship or embrace. Approach the subject 
with a certain awe. You can’t trifle with a 
woman. You’ have got to make something 
line of her or something worse than nothing. 

‘** Now a head of a beautiful. woman. if 
drawn in a hard, decisive manner, presents 
allits qualities atone view. You see at once 
how it done. ‘Phere is nothing suggested. 
ft is all then staring you in the face. You 
have got to see the whole of at. | But the 
same head if treated ina mysterious manner 
does. not show all its beauty at first 
lance. You have the dark, soft marks of 
shadow about the eyes, the soft shadow about 


the nose, the halt-tints about the mouth, the 


. 
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strong masses of dark in the hair, but all ex- 


pressed as if seen through a. veil and soft- 
ened to the eye—seen, as it were, ina dream, 
and that is what I want you to feel and try 
to reach—-the Poetry of Drawing. 

‘There is a heap of mystery about 
women, and the only way to give an idea of 
mystery and beauty is to make it indefinite.” 


I. once complained to him of what I 
thought a very harsh criticism of my work, 
whereupon he wrote : 

may be sure that I am actuated 
only by a sincere desire for your improve- 
ment. [am severe sometimes on purpose 
to check a growing. satisfaction with your 
own work—that is, in) your own mind. 
There can exist in the road of a young ar- 
tist no obstacle so. great as what the late 
General Colton styled ‘the big-head,’ mean- 
ing, of Course, excessive conceit; but I should 
be more severe with you sometimes if I could 
talk. with you than I am_ now, as_ being 
obliged to write what I wish to say moder- 
ates My expressions considerably. In any 
case fF want you to take what I shall say as 
friendly and meant to do you good. That 
you Shall feel greatly discouraged sometimes 
is. be expected. No one with an artistic 
temperament but experiences. periods | of 
ereat dejection and corresponding elation. 
We must take the bitter with the sweet. — If 


“the ecstasy of drunkenness were not followed 


by reaction and pain, the whole world would 
be continually and gloriously drunk.” 

\* Beware of the praise of your friends. 
Some great chap has wisely remarked that 
our enemies are our best critics. He. says 
farther, ‘Nothing deceives us more than the 
judgment we form of our own works; nor 
are the opinions of our friends much to be 
relied on - a friend is in effect a second self 
and therefore to be held in the same degree 
of suspicion. [t is the critique of our ene- 
mies that we ought to form ourselves by ; 
that is usually sincere, which is more than I 
can say, for myself, or my friend.’ ” 

“We may derive some consolation in our 


occasional blue sprees from the wisdom of 
old J.eonardo. He says, ‘A painter who has 
no doubts in his studies makes but small prog- 
ress in his art; it being an infallible sign, 
where all things appear easy, that the work- 
man is insufficient, and the work above his 
pitch. But when once a painter has a just 
sense of the whole difficulties of his work, 
every new reflection he makes will give him 
new strength to surmount them ; insomuch 
that. if he perseveres in it, every day will 
contribute something toward his improve- 


ment and perfection.’ ” 


Mr. Humphrey Moore is a mute like my- 
self, whence: 

‘*T met Humphrey Moore in the bohe- 
mian Club at noon, and asked him to come 
in and see us. I told him about you, and 
also told him that I thought his. success 
stimulated you to try your hand,.and that 
he would have to be responsible for your 
success. He laughed and said he would 
see. 

‘* Humphrey Moore made what we call a 
cartoon in colour, illustrative of the subject 
of the last High Jinks at the Bohemian 
Club. The subject was the Devil—he 
made a picture of Luther tempted by two 
ballet girls and throwing the inkstand at one 
of them. It is the best thing I ever saw of 
his. The books, table, and accessories 
were painted in a masterly manner.” 

When I said that Mr. Moore was most 
enthusiastic over Fortuny, saying that he 
was the. greatest painter of all ages, Mr. 
Williams wrote out: ‘*l amaware of that, 
but I think the school of Fortuny is a fash- 
ion. I will-sometine tell-you why, Xc. 
think Fortuny a great artist, but small when 
compared with some of the old masters, and 
not up-to. some of the modern French artists. 
You mustallow somewhat tor the prejudice of 
a pupil who has made a certain success in the 
same direction. ” 

Mrs. Humphrey Moore called on me 
this morning. She says that he had _ lost 
all he had in the way of studio properties 


| 
| 

| 
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{ 
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by the fire in New York-—the accumulation 
of many years of studies, gifts, and pur- 
made a com- 


chases, and that he never 


plaint. He isa brave man.” 


Admirers of Ruskin may not agree with 
this: 

"Phat book [Ruskin on Painting] is very 
pleasant reading tor young ladies, but you 
The 


author is a charming descriptive writer, but 


will get no practical benetit from. it. 
a conceited and prejudiced old ass—-he 1s 
in art what Carlyle was in: literature—both 
of them prejudiced, 

The 


first is not much esteemed by artists now, 


cCaptious, arrogant, 
egotistical, and clever men. 
and the. latter fast finding level. 
| think there are much better men in their 
think Motley better.as a 
that 


Hamerton is a thousand times the superior 


respective lines 
historian than Carlyle, and I know 


of Ruskin in the knowledge and demonstra- 
tion of art.” 

‘Read Hamerton’s ‘Phoughts) on 
Jarvis’s lectures on Grecian Art, Art in the 
Netherlands, Xc. 
vu mecum (‘come with me’) with safety. 


The first you can make 


It is not liable to mislead like Ruskin. ” 


‘* Phrenology is an ass.” 
Avoid eneircling your sketches with 
lines or fancy borders-—it smacks ot board- 
ing school misses’ work, and is not artistic.” 
learned lesson. from 


have your 


studies. [believe your progress wholly due 
to the outlines carefully made. with. the 
broad tlat shadows that you stayed on so 
long, and | intend to insist on a great deal 


ot that work in future.” 


in drawing landscape, neither. Mr. 


get the character I 


nor Bierstadt draw correctly. ‘They 


have sat down 
many a time beside Bierstadt, and his draw- 
Ing was not half as correct as mine; but he 
once 


had a. better ensemble than I. 


went out of Rome with. Bierstadt and San- 


ford RK. Gifford. We sat down aud made a 
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study ef a.0ld shepherd’s hut built on a 
brick ruin, of thatched straw with little shel- 
ters around. for sheep. © We all made care- 
When 


they were done, it was curious to see how 


ful studies, taking some six hours. 


three men had represented the same scene. 


Bierstadt’s was very true but he had the 


mountains: in distance, which I however 
made all cool-gray of purple and red tones. 
Gifford made his whole study of a kind of 
a Naples yellow tone, that was his peculiar- 
ity. I still think my sketch was the best of 
the 


——,who wanted to paint a picture from it, 


three. Unfortunately, I loaned it to 


and I-never saw it again.” 
‘Of course you have not been to Oscar 


Wilde. 


very much interested and_ pleased. 


I have been twice, and [I have been 
have 
heard from him more artistic truths told in 
a bold, frank way than I ever heard from all 


the lecturers that I ever heard before. 1 


think he is. sincere. He has certainly the 
right in his favor ; and he illustrates it with- 
out consideration of anybody’s prejudices, 
be they rich or poor. If you will look over 
some of the reports of his lectures, you will 
see that his notions are sensible, but the pa- 
pers often misinterpret him. The reporters 
do not always understand him and therefore 
cannot be expected to report him truly. In 
fact he talks over the heads of the greater 
part of his audience. . He advocates the in- 
fusion of Beauty into life—beauty in the form 
and color of dress—beauty of conduct in 
our morals, Mc. In short he seems a kind 
of apostle or missionary, and he will no 
doubt meet with about the same encourage- 
ment that our Christian missionarics gener- 
Stull think 


his visit will do a good ‘deal of good to art 


ally have among the heathen. 


in California, because he sets people to talk- 
ing and thinking about what they have here- 
tofore given very little attention to. He spoke 
very pleasantly of our school, regretted some 
detects, but was on the whole fair and just. ” 


‘*Read the criticism of Oscar Wilde in the 
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Alta this morning. It is curious how peo- 
ple can differ so much in their estimation 
of a man. I went again to hear him last 


night. His lecture was interesting, but 
only fair as a literary production. We 


have better essays every High Jinks in the 


Bohemian Club.” 


‘¢ You noticed that I was telling that lady 
a story [he was shrugging and gesticulating 
like an Italian]. Could you observe that I 
was not telling it in English? Did you 
know that I was speaking in another lan- 
suage 2? ‘The curious partis that I do not 
know if she understood the story. She 
said she understood Italian, and I gave her 
a dose of it. She uttered not one word.” 


‘Sir Fred Leighton, who is now the pres- 
ident of the Royal Academy, has painted 
some of the most beautiful Capri (Bay of 
Naples) subjects... I used to know him very 
well twenty-five years ago, and I used to 
call him Sir Frederick. He begged me not 
to do so. I told him I was only antedat- 
Ing it, as he was sure to be president of the 
Academy before he died. He used to come 
to my house to get an Irish stew for dinner. 
My wife made stews in a superior manner, 
but this time she burnt it, and to disguise it 
filled it full of pepper. He never let on 
that he noticed it. He bought two pictures 
of me—one a street view In a country town, 


and one a Capri picture.” 


‘*This is a study in Capri—Bay of Naples. 
‘The architecture is a kind of oriental char- 
acter and very fascinating to me. This is 
painted from a pencil sketch made in 1861 
—and is an attempt to play with different 
qualities of white. The sky as I look above 
the white houses appears intensely blue, but 
it is my intention to scumble it with opaque 
color and thus soften it.) (I call it * Foote 
steps.” A fisher boy is going down to the 
sea. His sweetheart is lying in wait for him. 

‘The people of Capri are only half-civil- 
ized. Of course ina’ more enlightened 


VoL. IX.—19. 


community such a proceeding on the part 
of a young woman would be very tmproper, 
and they never do it. That is, hardly ever.” 


‘‘T have seen many pictures ruined by 
trying to‘finish them too much. Mr. Y-—— 
has ruined a number of very good ones. 
Had he observed this rule I mentioned above 
Anecdote : 


about focusing, -he would 
There was a landscape painter in Boston— 
Dick Fuller. His torte was brilliant skies 
and distance, and in order to enhance the 
value of these parts, he was accustomed to 
give only a hint of the foregrounds. One 
day he finished a picture of the Chelsea 
marsh——it was a lovely morning scene, look- 
ing toward the sun. A gentleman saw it in 
his studio and purchased it-—had it sent 
home but did not pay for it! Had he done 
that, there would be no anecdote. Re- 
member as long as you live that a purchaser 
always likes a picture better after he has 
paid for it than before. Well, about a week 
after the picture was removed from the 
artist’s studio, he came back and told Mr. 
Fuller that the foreground of the _ pic- 
ture had been criticised by some of his 
friends as being too unfinished, and wanted 
him to take the picture back and finish it 
more completely. Mr. Fuller said, ‘Send 
it back.’ He did so. ‘The picture remained 
several months in. Fuller’s studio, but it 
was never touched. Finally the man called 
and inquired about the picture. — Fuller 
said that when he sold the picture he con- 
sidered it finished, and that he would never 
touch it again. ‘The man. was very angry 
and left.. Mr. Bill Hunt admired Fuller 
very much. Fuller, by the way, was for- 
merly a policeman in Brooklyn, New York. 
Hunt said if being a policeman made him 
paint such skies, it would be a good thing 
for most of our artists to apply for a posi- 


tion on the force.” 

‘* You {Il was three months working at 
Venus of Milo] have one thing to congratu- 
late yourself on, that you have learned to love 
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this Venus. 
appreciates her beauties. 
among dilettanti to gush over her, but they 
only follow the lead of artists. ‘lo see, feel, 
and really appreciate the beautiful expres- 
sion of the face, the divine expression, also 
the soft undulations of the breast and the 
voluptuous lips, it is necessary to try to draw 


It is only the artist who really 
It is a custom 


them. Courage !” 


‘<The difference between an artist and 
any other cultivated person is not that they 
have not the same ideas, but that the artist 
is able to express his and the other person 
cannot. It is by knowledge gained by 
constant practice and study, that power is 
attained. There will always be difficulty, 
no matter how much you know-—no matter 
how much dexterity of handling you possess.”’ 

‘<The only thing do is to think nobly and 
to work earnestly to express noble ideas. 

‘*In saying that, I do not mean that you 
should be always trying to hunt up great 
This is what I 
‘Take an 


ideas and moral. precepts. 
mean by looking at things nobly. 
old beggar, broken down-—squalid—unclean. 
In his artistic look dirt goes for nothing. It 
even helps your picture by being in accor- 
dance or harmony with it. I might write 
you a volume .on this, but -I think you will 


discover it all for yourself.” 


‘‘T was confined to my bed most of the 
vacation. I had a surgical operation. | 
was well in three weeks but I was weakened 
fearfully. I have had more sickness durin 


the last year than during my entire life.” 


He had very many wakeful hours. He 
was all nerves. By that way he said : 

was thinking of you last night. Lalways 
give my pupils the benefit of my private 
criticism while in bed during wakeful hours. 
] want to see the drawings that you made 
during vacation, and [ warn you that you 
will feel much discontented when I have 
passed my opinion. © 

‘¢] have thought of you and have hada 
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great deal of sympathy for you since my 
I heard with difficulty, and I can 
have 


illness. 
estimate slightly the affliction you 
labored under, and let me say that I can 
only admire you for your patience and per- 
which has enabled 


severance, you to 


complish so much.” 


Vou. have to use charcoal with extra- 
ordinary care. You must not leave it around, 
or the dress of a lady or Joe’s duster will 
carry off a week’s work in a moment. I 
once had a great row about a charcoal draw- 
ing. ‘The drawing board I had turned 
against the wall at night, and in the morning 
there was nothing on the paper. I accused 
—— of dusting it off, but there was a little 
hole in the wall behind the board, and a cur- 
rent of air had cleared the drawing off as 


perfectly as possible. | 


‘* Burnt sienna is a most valuable color! 
George Inness used to call it the Jesus 
Christ of colors.” 

‘© You have probably heard of the famous 
English flesh painter Sir Peter Lely? Tt) is 
said that soe ‘artists one day asked: him 
what he mixed his grays with. He answer- 
ed, ‘Brains, sir;. brains 


havev had a good deal of discussion 
with some of the young men (local artists) 
about the method to be pursued in teach- 
ing. Some of them think you should begin 
with life; for, they argue, the pupil thus be- 
vins to look around him,’and observe the 
peculiarities of people, etc. Tsay I don't 
want the very beginner to look around. — | 
want him first to learn something of the 
technique, to handle his materials, and learn 
certain canons of beauty and proportion. 
This is best done from the antique ; then, 
when he can do something and has. the 
power to represent what he sees, It is time 
for him to look around.” 

Mr. Williams was: right, as the necessity 
of having the artistic temperament infused 


into one would presuppose the absence of 


= 
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that temperament, and necessarily the con- 
dition of being no artist. If one is no 
artist, he never can be one. If-he ts one, 
what, then, is the use of trying to create 
what is already a. part of his nature, and 


cultivate what will inevitably develop itself 


with experience and observation? On the 
other hand, one is. never born into. the 
world with a thorough knowledge of tech- 
nique. It has to be acquired like carpen- 
try. The faculty of ‘‘looking around” may 
develop with the mastery of technique, but 
not. ‘necessarily vice: versa... **-Art,””. Mr, 
Williams wrote, ‘is to a great extent me- 
chanical. No matter how high, delicate, or 
refined your impressions of nature, you 
cannot express them without great command 
over your materials. So it 1s necessary to 
get practice and acquire dexterity.” 

There is no such thing as.freedom ina 
tinished drawing, unless it be a style that 
indicates that the artist was master of his 
methods.) but in sketching—a ready, easy 
manner of expressing just what one wants 
to by free and certain strokes shades. 
Kreedom indicates in drawing and_ painting 
a finished and individual method that shows 
perfect acquaintance with. the technique 
of the art.” 


As the School of Design was some thir- 
teen years under his direction, and many 
of the readers will be artists, it may not be 
improper to give in tull his ** summary 
the method of portrait painting ” 

‘* Draw in charcoal. 

‘*Get the general proportions of the head 
In slight, yet clear, lines. 

‘<In drawing the head in charcoal in order 
to paint, we donot go so much foroutline as for 
effect, and always make the eyes dark masses. 

‘© Place the proper masses of lights and 
shadows, and add principal details. 

‘Tf there is too much charcoal in the 
drawing, do not let the dust stay or it would 
spoil the effect of the color... Rub the draw- 
ing over slightly and tix with fixative. Let 
it then dry. 


‘* Use a little vermilion in the parts where 
you see the most red. Little cobalt in the 
edges of the shadows or where it gets gray. 

‘<(;o ahead with the rest of the picture 
and the background. Never make anything 
hard or positive in the beginning. Get all 
whites covered as quick as possible. 

‘* Leave it until it is nearly or quite dry. 

‘* Now begin with the proper painting. 

‘* Before you put on your color, always take 
a damp cloth and wipe the picture. Do so in 
all subsequent paintings. Then rub lightly 
a litthke bitumen over the whole. picture. 
This makes the atter-painting unite with the 
first. The same with a little oil in sub- 
sequent paintings. 

‘* Use big brushes. 

‘* Begin with lights. 

‘*Paint the lights solidly, the half-tints less 
so, and the shadows very thin. 

“Tf your model has a fair complexion, it is 
well to use cobalt and Naples yellow-thinly 
in the half-tints and lights, and cobalt and 
vellow ochre very sparingly in the shadows. 

‘‘Keep white out of the shadows. Ina dark 
complexion there is hardly any green in the 
shadows. | 

‘Use cobalt, vermilion, and Naples yellow 
for the lights, and cobalt, vermilion, and 
yellow ochre, anda little bitumen very thin- 
ly for the shadows. 

‘‘Keep the colors pure and fresh. Do not 
mix more than three colors together. 

‘*\lways get the original force of values 
of the colors in the first painting: afterwards 
make your colors perfect by glazing and re- 
painting. 

“If you cant get exactly what you want, 
yet it as near as you can: then let it dry 
and glaze. 

‘The colors of the tace are divided, thus: 

‘The forehead— white or yellow. 

middle—red or carnature. 

** The chin—-blue or cool gray. 

‘Po not get your dark parts too black. 
If darks are to be worked over, do so by 


slazing. 


S 
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‘<Do not pay too much attention to de- 
tails. Do not paint like a house painter; 
#. e. do not put on a smooth expanse. 

‘‘Tet all the edges be soft. - When you 
paint up to the hair, so paint that the hair 
and flesh will blend in the shadows. 

‘‘In the subsequent paintings, advance 
by giving more attention to the characteris- 
tic details of the head, and employing deli- 
cate touches of glazing and. scumbling 
alternately to improve and render as _ 
fectly as possible what has already been done. 

‘Only, never do anything careless/y. 
Smaller brushes are only used in the finish- 
ing.” 

‘Do not use the term ‘reflection’ and 
‘shadow’ indiscriminately. Young ladies 
almost always speak of reflections as shadows 
—shadows of trees in water, etc. ‘Trees or 
other objects do not cast a shadow on the 
surface of water unless the water is muddy 
or discolored. ‘The shadow on clear water 
is projected on the bottom. Many artists 
will dispute this fact but it 1s because they 
have. not clearly observed the things in 
nature.” 


‘‘] appreciate your feelings entirely. I 
remember now when I! was a student with 
Mr. Huntington how iniserable I felt. 1 
used to go home and spend my evenings 
in tears. I see by the light of after experi- 
ence, that I was very foolish—the way is to 
console yourself with the reflection that 
you have had very little experience as yet. 
Accept criticism as coming from one whose 
only motive is to make you improve.” 


‘*As for Millet, I admire his work very 
much, but he was too Calvinistic for my 
nature. He delighted in depicting the woes, 
sufferings, and sorrows of the peasantry. | 
should like rather to depict their joys and 
pleasures. ‘There are few, lives into which 
pleasure does not enter. They love, court, 


and marry. ‘They gather the grain and of 


the grapes they make wine; they drink, 


dance, and are merry. ‘That is the side of 
life that I like best, and I do not doubt you 
do also.” 


‘<(50 slow. Festina lente.” 


‘*Draw—draw—draw. If you can easily 
and correctly draw and thoroughly compre- 
hend_ light and shade, you will never have | 
any trouble with color. I know that you 
have a natural sense of color—that you can 
never lose, for it 1s a natural gift. 


"This is a-very pretty little head Miss 
M—-]. She has lovely color—some of the 
prettiest pearly tints that I ever saw, blend- 
ing with beautiful pink—it is very difficult 
to do. ‘The most difficult of all is the half- 
tint where it goes into the shadows. — It is 
liable to have a rotten look.” 


‘¢ I was noticing the other day the won- 
derful skill with which the supports of. the 
Apollo and the Faun and Child are put-on. 
The support of the Apollo balances the 
drapery, and the serpent turning around 
it is made with a. skilful combination of 
lines to contrast with and balance lines of 
the figure. The size and just proportions 
of the supports in each of those. statues, it 
seems to me, could not be improved upon. 


‘* All young painters have a habit of mak- 
ing the shoulders of a girl like those of 
a.man..”’ 


‘¢In Rome there is a tower on the Piazza 
di San Agostino dei Portoghesi. © That is, 
a convent of Portuguese monks. ‘There is 
a story that one time a gentleman who in- 
habited the palace, of which the tower forms 
a part, had a big monkey. ‘This creature 
one day seeing anurse dandling in her arms 
a little baby, on the first opportunity, stole 
the baby and ran to the top of the tower. 
Seeing him playing and fondling the child 
in imitation of the nurse, the people were 
scared, as everybody feared that as soon as 
he had got tired ot his toy, he would, after 
the manner of monkeys, dash it to the 
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ground. They brought out mattresses, and 
other things of a soft and elastic nature, 
and covered the ground; but the nurse, 
who was near, brought out a cradle and 
placed another child in it, and, after rocking 
it a while, retired and begged everyone else 
to do the same. ‘The monkey watched the 
operation from the top of the tower, and 
slowly descending; placed the baby in the 
cradle and commenced to rock away, highly 
delighted. Of course, he was driven off, 
and the baby recovered, safe and sound. 
In recognition of the divine interposition of 
the Madonna for the safety of the child, 
the gentleman who owned. the tower or- 
dered to be built immediately a shrine on 
the top of the tower, before which the lamp 
should be continually burning. ‘This tower 
is called to this day the Monkey Tower, 
and seeing the shrine on the top suggested 
to Hawthorne the ‘idea of Hilda rooming 
up there (‘ Marble Faun ”’).”’ 


‘‘T am tired to death. I want to give up the 
school and should do so were it not for the 
attacks made upon me by three or tour young 
men. I feel compelled to defend myself. ” 

‘<T thought I would ask my doctor, a few 
days since, how many years he thought I 
had to live still. I thought if he said five 
or six I might arrange what little property 
| had in such a way as to just use it up, and 
then quietly kick the bucket; but he sur- 
prised. me by. saying that he knew my 
physique pretty well, and he could see no 
reason why I should not live twenty-five 
years. ‘That knocked all my hopes into 
pi. |. notice: : that we. all have 
troubles, and think that in other circum- 
stances we should be rid of them, forget- 
ting that other circumstances bring other re- 
lations and different troubles.” 

‘*T feel that, if I had money enough, I 
would go out of the school to-night, and 


never come back.” 


“T am going ona sketching-trip to [Los 
Angeles next week. T hope to find some 
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little corners among the Mexican inhabi- 
tants, such as the corner of a garden with an 
orange-tree, and a white shadowed wall with 


an old woman, or still better a young girl— 


warm and southern in her style, with color 
and richness. I hate the cold barren pictures 
of the north. LI think I shall find something 
that will remind me of Italy.” 

After that visit to Los Angeles he was 
much more cheerful and hopeful. 


‘‘T have been dreaming of a future life 
not the immortal one—a life after I quit the 
school. I think I have found it. I think 
I have discovered a Paradise that is as much 
of one as there is open to an old man. 
For youth it is everything. I will give you 
a letter to read that I received from my 
friend, Mr. Geo. Chickering, of Boston, 
who left here a short time since. He 1s 
one of my oldest and dearest friends, and 
wrote this letter from Mexico.” 


About that time I left the school and be- 
came connected with the Institution for the 
Deaf in the capacity of a teacher. But our 
friendship never waned. Many timesI had 
recourse to his advice and well meant crit- 
icism, and when I returned from my sum- 
mer tramps, it was always a pleasure to have 
his individual opinions of my_ sketches. 
Once he asked me if I was afraid of tramps, 
and, on my shaking my head, he asked : 
‘*No? isit because you area trump?” The 
last talk I had with him was at Mr. Low- 
den’s amateur photographic gallery, and 
there he grew enthusiastic over my photo- 
graphs of life at the Institution. 

‘‘We go out every week and I take a 
camera and take some views. I took that 
one yesterday. My wife printed it this morn- 
ing. I had about forty pupils with me. We 
enjoy it hugely.” 

‘It is very easy to learn to develop a plate. 
I never had but one lesson. I think it is of 
immense use because you can get an in- 
stantaneous view of what would take you 
hours to sketch. I intend to go to Mexico 
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one of these days. I will bring home just 
as many oil studies and a hundred photo- 
graphs in addition—grou))s and figures. You 
cannot persuade people to stand long enough 
to paint but you can catch them with a 
photograph easily. There is, however, a 
right and wrong way to use a photograph. | 
do not believe in taking a photograph and 
painting a picture from it, but it serves to 
recall the scene in all its. details and 
it serves to lay in a picture from; but it is 
necessary to go to nature no matter how 
good your photograph is.” 

am sure,” he wrote, ‘‘that..in your 
life at the Institution there must be some 
episodes that you alone could understand 
and express. You are not as other men 
are, and you must see things differently. 


Chata and Chinita. {March 


There must be something peculiar, inter- 
esting, and touching that all would recognize 
as pertaining to the deaf and dumb, and if 
you can hit upon something that is pathetic, 
and yet unites beauty with affliction, you 
are sure to make a_success of it. Look at 
Bonnet’s ‘I.a Communion.’ See how sim- 
ple its conception is, and how common- 
place its idea, and yet it sold for $40,000. 
You may draw a blind girl at play on the 
plano, and carefully note the action of the 
hands as they) low -and_ plaintive 
music, but the fondness of the blind for 
music is proverbial. ‘Try and do something 
for the deaf-mutes.” 

This was the last time but one I met 
him, and the newsof his death came, and a 
eood friend and a valuable teacher was gone. 


Thee ph this @kEstrella. 


CHATA AND CHINITA, 


NOVE!I OF 


For many succeeding days Chata seem- 
ed to herself to be struggling to awaken from 
a torturing dream. ‘The household was 
very quiet. Dona Rita and Carlota went 
gloomily to work to set the house in order and 
prepare for departure; they talked together 
in low tones, and sometimes one or the other 
would sigh in echo to poor old Don Jose 
Maria, who was contemplating a_ lonely 
widowhood, though a kindly cousin had con- 
sented to take charge of his domestic affairs 
—a kindness which was taken exceedingly 
ill by the two elderly servants. It was. na- 
tural enough that the atmosphere around her 
should be charged with gloom; and as: na- 
tural that to Chata it should seem a part of 
the evil dream from which she longed to 
emerge. At times she thought desperately 


MEXICAN. 


hat she would rush to Dona Rita and beg 
her to tell her all; but she shrank from dis- 
pelling the illusion of her life, from losing 
the father and mother whom she had be- 
lieved herown. Her father! Was it possible 
he could be other than Don Rafael? No, 
no, no! she loved him, he loved her; he 
was her own, her very own—even Carlota 
did not love and cling to him as she did. 
And if by word or deed he was. deposed 
from that relationship who would take his 
place ? 

She shuddered from head. to toot; her 
very heart seemed to become ice. Who, if 
all she had heard was true, could be her 
father but thisman, General José Ramirez ? 
the bloody guerilla, the unscrupulous robber. 
He had not said so in as many words ; it 
would kill her to hear them—-she would not 


hear them. -\nd so in a sort of dumb. frenzy 
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she resisted the temptation to disclose what 
she had heard, and with a miserable con- 
viction that she was the object of suspicion 
and dislike, and feeling herself a hypocrite 
and impostor, she lived from day to day, 
nursing in her heart such repressed misery 
as perhaps only a sensitive and uncompre- 
hended child can feel. 

She was at the point in life where the in- 
tuitions of womanhood begin to encroach 
upon the credulity and frankness of im- 
maturity. A year earlier, it is likely she 
would have gone to Carlota at once. with 
her surprising discovery ; but now she un- 
consciously felt that she was——-however un- 
willingly—her rival. needed no in- 
struction by word or experience to tell her 
that Carlota would feel no sympathy with 
the stranger who had shared as. a sister In 
the love of father, mother, and_ friends, and 
who it was purposed should be given to the 
man whom she had herself won. Strangely 
enough, the remembrance of this only oc- 
curred to -her at intervals, and simply in con- 
nection with Carlota. Her mind was so 
engrossed by the sense of desolation, and 
the agonizing fear of the General Ramirez, 
that the thought of Ruiz seldom presented 
itself to her ; and the possibility of his. be- 
ing in any way made to affect her life seemed 
so absolutely incredible that even the sight 
of him brought no blush to her cheek, nora 
thrill of interest, either of dislike or latent 
kindness, to her bosom. 

She did not realize that there was any 
change in her manner. Sometimes she 
wondered that she could sleep all. night, 
that she could laugh, yes even talk, so wildly 
at times that Don José Maria sniffed impa- 
tiently and muttered that it was hard an old 
as 


man could not take his sorrow in quiet 
if it was some. sort of soothing potion, 
which to be healthful must lingered 
over. But the truth was, the dull, heavy, 
unrefreshing sleep took the place of food to 
her, besides following naturally upon the 
physical exhaustion consejuent on incessant 


thought and movement; the sharp, pene- 
trating laugh and inconsequent babble were 
the outbursts of mental excitement that 
otherwise must have found vent in _passion- 
ate cries and tears. 

Chata, it is true, had suddenly become 
invested with a new interest to Dona Rita, 


who, while events flowed smoothly on, ac- 


cepted without question the — prevailing 
opinions and sentiments of those surround- 
ing her. She had honestly thought she 
loved Chata as her own, and that her wel- 
fare was as dear to her as that of her own 
child; but now, without reasoning upon 
the matter, without a throb of anguish in 
contemplating the fate which Ramirez might 
will for her, she:saw in the girl but a rival 
who, once knowing them, might well ap- 
preve and glory in the designs that threat- 
ened the pride and affections of Carlota. 

[dona Rita dared not repeat to her daugh- 
ter the substance of her interview with 
Ramirez ; and even had she been at liberty 
to do so, her satisfaction in being the posses- 
sor of an actual secret would have led her to 
assume, as she did now, mild airs of supe- 
rior wisdom—-which were perhaps as effec- 
tual as words could have been in assuring 
Carlota that the opposition which the Gen- 
eral Ramirez had urged against his subaltern’s 
engagement was more serious than the ordi- 
nary interest of a patron would have in- 
duced him to make; and for a week or 
more her affectations of despair, her abun- 
dant tears and hopeless sighs, were sufficient 
to justify her mother’s exaggerated tender- 
ness—-a tenderness which Chata contrasted 
bitterly with the indifference that permitted 
her own suffering to pass unnoticed. 

The secret dread of Chata’s heart was that 
she might meet Ramirez, might even be 
called upon to speak with him. ‘lhe thought 
of either filled her with a frenzy of dread. 
Had it been possible she would have fled 
from the town. Oh! if she could but 
have hoped to find her way to the hacienda 
alone, even though she dared not make 
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herself known to Dona Feliz and the Ad- 
ministrador! Qh! was it possible that they 
could be cold, suspicious, as Dona Rita 
was? The thought was an impiety, yet it 
returned to her again and again, and her 
fear of meeting Don Rafael became—from 
vastly differing causes—-almost as strong as 
that with which she imagined herself endur- 
ing the mocking and triumphant scrutiny of 
Ramirez. 

In her desolation, the memory of Chinita 
rose before her. Oh, to steal with her into 
the choza and lean her head the 
breast of that poor waif, who must in her 
feeling some- 


upon 


woman’s consciousness. be 
thing of the misery that day by day was 
becoming more agonizing unendurable 
to Chata. The similarity of lot so unex- 
pectedly revealed to her, seemed to explain 
the irresistible attraction the foundling— 
who had apparently been so far removed 
from her by caste and circumstance-—had 
always possessed for her. At the thought, 
a tint of crimson suffused her neck and face. 
How could she know but that in the ob- 
scurity of her life as the adopted child of a 
poor pfortero, Chinita had perhaps less to 
blush for than she ? 

Dona Rita had talked much, during the 


early part of her visit, of the family affairs of 


the important personages whom hus- 
band served. Chata had heard the talk 


with more entertainment than interest, but 
she was of a reflecting and acute mind, and 
she began now to weave theories and form 
sometimes startled, 
Had she but 


conclusions. which 


sometimes. horrified her. 
caught the name that had brought the shriek 
from Dona Rita’s lips, the evening the Gen- 
eral Ramirez had talked with her! But 
without the clue her speculations were idle, 
and she tortured herself in vain; yet with 
unconscious dissimulation hid her wild and 
bitter thoughts beneath an exterior that to 
the ordinary observer 
thoughtless, rather than feigned and hyster- 


appeared one of 


ical, levity. 
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In the fear of meeting the General— 
though the temptation often came upon her 
to fly from the house lest he might enter it 
—she avoided going into the streets, and 
but that she feared it might prove a deadly 
sin, she would even have made an excuse 
of illness to remain from But this 
might not be,t hough no temptation of week- 
day festa would draw her forth. And 
thus it happened that she and Dona Rita 
were alone when the General Ramirez for 


mass. 


the second time visited the house. 

Carlota by chance had accompanied 
her grandfather on a visit. She had gone 
in the best of spirits, for she had shown 
Chata a note from Ruiz, in which he de- 
clared that though forbidden to ask for her un- 
til in the course of the revolution he had 
acquired a competency, or her father should 
lose his unjust prejudices against the partido 
del Clero, he should ever remain true to her, 
and should live only in the hope of calling 
her his own. For the first time Chata had 
embraced her with a genuine sympathy with 
this love, which seemed so true and yet so 
hopeless, and had watched her turn the 
corner leading to the plaza, when she was 
suddenly aroused from a melancholy—which 
Was actual repose compared to the state of 
excitement that had long possessed her—by 
the sound of a quick, imperious knock upon 
the street door; and glancing down, she 
saw the General Ramirez impatiently flick- 
ing his boot with the small cane he carried, 
and glancing up and down. the street as if 
suspicious, rather than desirous, of observa- 
tion. He had not seen her, she was sure. 
(Juick as thought she ran through the room, 
and passing through the window. pushed 
open a door which led to the sefazuela or 
flat roof of the back building, and crouching 


behind a brick parapet, prayed breathlessly 


to the Virgin for protection. 

It was a solitary place, where only a ser- 
vant came sometimes to place a tub of water 
to be heated in the noonday sun, or to hang 


some household article for speedy drying. 


= 
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It was not likely, even were she wanted, 


they would think to look for herthere. She 
was out of hearing, away from all the ordinary 
sounds of the house ; no voice could reach 
her there—not: even that voice whose ac- 
cents she could never forget, which had 
made her desolate. As the time passed on 
and the stillness grew oppressive, and the 
sunbeams, which had at first annoyed and 
distracted her, stole to the wall, and at last 
receded altogether, a sense of bitter forlorn- 
ness and weariness overcame her; and ceas- 
ing from the vain repetitions of Azes and 
Padre nuestros, she clasped her hands over 
her face, and resting it upon her knees 
burst into heart-rending sobs. 

Her passion did not continue long ; it was 
perhaps too severe. It was arrested as by 
a blow, by the sudden bang of a heavy door. 
She lifted her head and listened. Was it 
fancy, or did she hear the rattle of musketry? 
It was an unfamiliar sound, and yet she rec- 
ognized it. What. had happened ? Was an 
enemy entering the town? Had the garrison 
revolted ? Accounts of such events were too 
frequent to. make these conjectures other 
than natural even to a girl’s unwarlike mind. 
She hastily rose, pushed aside the bolt of the 
heavy door, and stepping into the corridor 
found herself face to face with Dona Rita. 

Ah, you are here!” the lady exclaimed 


-ina hurried and abstracted manner, far dif- 


ferent from that which she would usually 
have worn at the discovery of such a mis- 
demeanor. ‘‘ I have been seeking you 
everywhere—I. could not send a servant. 
And now. something has happened in the 
street and he has rushed away without see- 
ing you- the Senor General Ramirez, | 
mean, 

‘*T know whom you mean !” cried Chata, 
madre mia, why should I see him?” 
Then with wild passion she threw her- 
self at Dona Rita’s feet, and buried her face 
in her skirts and the flowing ends of her re- 
boso, ** Oh, tell me that it was not true! 
what [ heard! I was in the garden the other 
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evening as you talked ! Oh, my mother, my 
mother !” 

Dona Rita looked down at her in startled 
surprise, but almost instantly an expression 
of relief rose to her countenance. ‘* Rise, 
child, rise,’’ she said in a low, not ungentle 
voice, yet there. was an inexpressible lack of 
maternal solicitude in it, which struck tothe 
heart of the suffering child. ‘‘ Listen; be rea- 
sonable; have I not ever been kind to thee ? I 
do not blame thee even now that thou art 
forced to repay me so ill; it is not thy fault.” 

‘* But you shall not be repaid so ill!” inter- 
rupted Chata. ‘* I will be your child forever. 
Oh, it is not possible that he—this strange 
man, who frightens me—would dare take me 


from you?” 

‘* Valgame, nina, you are a strange one ! 
If you but knew it, you have rare good for- 
tune. A handsome lover, and a rich are 
not to be had every day for the asking. But 
you show a proper spirit, and one I should 
have expected after the good training you 
have had. Heaven knows what would have 
been the result had you been given to Dona 
Isabel, and allowed to run at large like the 
rest of the children of the Santa Madojna. 
Yet it was a cruel trick my mother-in-law 
played me, and Rafael too! Well ! well, it 
shall be brought home to him some day... 
I.isten—-was not that the sound of cannon? 
and my child abroad! Ave Maria Sanctisi- 

‘s-Mother,: be’ not afraid!” said. Chata 
desperately. ‘‘She and my_ grandfather 
will not yet-have left Dona Francisca’s, and 
that you know is quite away from the plaza 
or the barracks ; they have only to cross 
the gardens and be home in a ‘God speed 
us !’ But as for me, lam in more fright and 
misery than if a thousand guns were leveled 
upon me, Do you not see, I know only 
that I am not your child. Who am I? 
What is to become of me ?” 

‘The last seems settled already,” re- 
turned Dona Rita, with an accent of cha- 
grin, which was almost spiteful ; ‘‘and the 
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long and short of it is, child, that you were 
sent to Donia Isabel, but that my mother-in- 
law had the fancy you would be safer with me, 
and I, like a tender hearted simpleton, did 
not object to humoring her whim, thinking 
at the same time I was doing a person whom 
I loved a service she would know how to 
appreciate—and now when the time has 
come, instead of gain, comes loss. ‘There 
is nothing in this world but vexation and 
disappointment.”’ 

cannot understand anything,” said 
Chata, with a deep sigh. She had risen to 
her feet, and was looking pitifully at Dona 
Rita, as she walked up and down. the cor- 
ridor, listening to the distant and. irregular 
firing, and interrupting her discourse with 
interjections and doubts as to the safety of 
her daughter. ‘* But when I see my tather- 
Rafael—I will ask him, or Dona Feliz 
—yes, Dona Feliz always loved me.” 

«¢ Ay, but you must ask nothing,” almost 
screamed Dona Rita, running to Chata and 
seizing her by the shoulders. ‘* They will 
think it was I who betrayed the secret ; they 
will never forgive me. Oh, I should lead-a 
dog’s life! You are not old cnough to know 


how cruel an angry husband ora baffled 


mother-in-law can be. And poor Carlota—!” 

‘“What can it matter to Carlota?” in- 
terrupted Chata. ‘* Weie you not lamenting 
that her dowry would be so. small? Will 
it not be double now that I shall not inno- 
cently rob her?” 


‘aVes,. -yes,, whispered Rita 


eagerly. ‘* Don Jose promised me this very 
day, that when you, Chata, married Ruiz, 
he would make a gift to Carlota of all my 
husband may bestow on you, and that as 
much more should be given her on_ her 
wedding day, provided that the secret of 
your birth is kept. It is useless to ask me 


his reasons. He gave me none. I cannot 

guess them any more than [ can why Dona 

Isabel would not receive you, and you were 

thrust into my arms. Heavens, what a_re- 


verberation ! the whole house shakes ! 
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is nothing,” cried. Chata, ‘‘but the 
slamming of a door. I hear the voices of 
lyon José Maria and Carlota. Stay!” she 
added grasping Dona Rita, as she was 
about to run down the stairs. warn 
you that I will know all the truth. Your 
poor reasons shall not keep me from = de- 
manding it. Dona Feliz shall not refuse 
me!” 

Feliz will do as she wills!” re- 
torted Dona Rita. ‘‘ But this [ tell you, 
child, that the moment Ramirez knows that 


they are warned against him, vou will be 


Ramirez has his own) pur- 
He is 


spirited away. 
poses and is not to be thwarted. 
already angry against Rafael and Dota Feliz 
for their attempted deception. He isa man 
of great and mysterious power, and knows 
not the meaning of the word forgive ; and 
as sure as you stand there, if. you disobey 
his commands sent you through me he. will 
separate you at once from your home = and 
friends, and bring ruin upon those who have 
cared for you.” 

Dona Rita spoke with that 
eloquence fire which occasion 


impressive 


seems at the command of every Mexican. 
She stood with one foot on the corridor 
Hoor, the other upon the stair, which she 
was about to descend, and she had turned 
half way around, stretching out her hands, 
and lifting her dark and anxious eves to 
encounter and fix the gaze of Chata.  Be- 
low, in the stone entrance way, stood: Car- 
lota, volubly describing to a servant the 
dangers she and her grandfather had en- 
countered. For the moment. Dona_ Rita 
appeared in Chata’s eyes, like some timor- 
ous yet desperate animal standing between 
her and her young. “* My poor child,” she 
said in a. tow voice... Is ‘her. life. to «be 
blasted by you? Ramirez is in two minds 
now. QOne is to resent the frustration of 
his will, and be the mortal enemy of those 
who have sheltered you, the other to ap- 
plaud and reward. Upon your discretion 


all depends,” 
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‘But I shall go mad if I have only this to 
think upon,” exclaimed Chata, ‘* who, who 
can tell me, if not Don Rafael or Dona 
Feliz? Ah, yes, there is--there is the Gen- 
eral, 

Surely!” replied Dona Rita. ‘*-Yes, my 
life, I am coming *——to Carlota. ‘* Could 
I have found you to-day, you would have 
known all. Ask him what you like—it will 
please him. Oh, he is most considerate. 


ldid he not, show that by taking me into his 
confidence? Yes, yes, you are right; in- 
sist upon. knowing all from him and you 
shall. tell me—who could understand or 
sympathize so well? But as you love me 
and value the safety of Rafael, not a word 
to him or Dona Feliz. crtatura impa- 
ctente! what is there to see? If there is com- 
motion in the street, Carlota, keep back 
from the windows. Ay, who would have 
thought the troops would pass this way ? 
Valzame Dios, we shall be killed! the 
whole town will be destroyed ! The street is 
alive with soldiers. Bar the doors ! close 
the shutters! Dzos dt mt alma, is it Com- 
onfort returned [s it a Aromunctamtento? 
What new horror is this?” —Ejaculating 
these last sentences Dona Rita hurried down 
stairs, and rushed from room ‘to room, di- 
recting the bewildered servants, and chid- 
Ing Carlota, who, attracted by the sound of 
music, and the trampling of men and horses, 
strove to peep through crack the 
shutters. 

Chata, standing where she had been left 
at the head of the stairs, heard it all as 
though in a dream. She said over and 
over to herself, is the General I will 
ask, Yes; yes,.F. will -have the. courage ! 
No word of mine shall bring danger on my 
father. Oh, why do I say my father! Yes, 
I will say so; he 1s mine until he turns me 
away Oh, what. shall’ do Sanc- 
tisima Maria, help thy child! May I not 
say to Don Rafael, ‘Here is thy poor little 
child ; she will be the daughter of no other?’ 


Qh, IT know he would cling to me, fight for 


me, but that she says, would be ruin! Ah, 
I know the soldier is cruel and false even if 
he is my father; he has been so to me!’’— 
She stopped suddenly, as though blasphemy 
had escaped her. ‘Though she would not 
believe in her heart the testimony which her 
reason could. not disallow, she was struck 
dumb by the mere possibility of filial dis- 
respect or actual abhorrence, such as rankled 
in her bosom toward the man whom she 
instinctively feared. 

As if to flee from her thoughts, she rushed 
into a room that faced upon the street, and 
with an impulse such as leads the desperate 
man to throw himself into a vortex of seeth- 
ing water, or into the thickest of battle, as 
her ear caught the sounds of commotion, 
she threw open the shutters and stepped out 
upon the balcony. 

A scene of confusion met her eye, in 
which men on horseback and on foot seemed 


mingled indiscriminately, each individual 


struggling in an attempt to secure a person- 
al advantage. Ranks were broken and scat- 
tered. Men and officers alike were for the 
most part un-uniformed, and to the unin- 
itiated it was impossible to distinguish the 
adherents of one party from those of another. 
save by the wild cries of Religion Fueros!” 
Vivala Libertad ! Viva Juares !” 

The name had begun to be a familiar one 
in all ears ; and even though it possessed not 
the magic of later years, the voices that ut- 
tered it thrilled with an intensity of purpose 
which seemed to infuse the word with life, 
to make it a watch word for great and noble 
deeds and aspirations, not the mere echo of 
a name, a party cry to be shouted with frenzy 
to-day and execrated to-morrow. 

It was impossible to tell what chance had 
forced the combatants upon that straggling 
highway. ‘The struggle had begun at the 
barracks, when a party of horse sur- 
prised the garrison, pouncing upon it from 
the hills like hawks upon their prey, and by 
the sheer force of surprise, rather than any 
superiority of force or courage, throwing it 
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into a confusion, which in spite of the efforts 
of the young officcrs speedily resulted ina 
panic. ‘lhe soldiers who had been drilling 
before the town prison—which had done 
duty as a fort—after a feeble and confused 
attempt to defend its doors, had been driv- 
en into the plaza ; and when Ramirez reached 
this it was to find his own guns turned upon 
him. 
charger up and down the street, awaiting his 
master ; and catching a glimpse of him as he 
hurried past an alley, in which he had taken 
refuge, he called in mingled devotion and 
affright : 

Por Dios, is. ef Prieto 
—mount him for God’s sake ! another 1no- 
ment and we should have been discovered! 
Everybody knows e/ /rtefo, and my life 
would not have been worth a “/aco had they 
caught sight of him. I like not 
This way, Senor. Around 


Senor! here 


these surprises ! 
by the church there is an alley unguarded. 
They are fighting like ten thousand devils in 
the plaza. It is madness to go there. ’ 
Ramirez sprang into the saddle with a 
laugh, though his lips were white and his 
eyes blazing with rage. It was a new ex- 
perience to him to be thus caught napping 
—his scouts must have played him false. 
His horse snorted and bounded under him. 
In another moment he was in the midst of 
the mélée, and an electric shock seemed to 
There 


The ex- 


pass through friends and foes alike. 
were wild shrieks at sight of him. 
ultant invaders echoed with some dismay 
the name of Ramirez, the battle cry with 
which his followers made an attempt to rally, 
seizing arms from the hands of their oppo- 
nents, or using the pistols, which had _ re- 
mained forgotten in their belts. 

For a few moments the plaza appeared 
a veritable battle ground, though there was 
far more noise and confusion than actual 
fighting done. Ramirez knew with infinite 
rage and shame that he would probably be 
forced to yield the town, rather by strategy 
have been an actual 


than force. It would 
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His servant had been leading his 


pleasure to him at the moment to have seen 
his followers falling in their blood, rather 
than flying disarmed—even though it were 
to rally later and take a terrible revenge 
upon the enemy. For an instant his pres- 
ence stemmed the current of retreat, but. for 
an instant only. There had been a secret 
dissatisfaction in his ranks, which the sight 
of a well-known face, together. with panic, 
rapidly fermented into a pronuncitamiento ; 
and even as Ramirez, waving his sword 
above his head, entered the ca//e de las hu- 
ertas, he was saluted with the shout ‘* 4déa- 
jo Ramirez! Abayzo el Clero! Viva Juarez ! 
Viva Gonzales?” and through the dust and 
smoke, he caught sight of Vicente Gonzales 
—almost unrecognizable under the grime of 
the hurried march, and the heat of excite- 
ment and success. 

The two were so close together they could 
have touched each other. 
hand to hand encounters which the history 
of Mexico proves were not infrequent even 


One of those 


at that date, seemed inevitable, as they 
turned towards each other with the fury of 
personal hatred added to partisan animosity. 

But at the moment when the two fiery 
steeds would have clashed together, a woman 
threw herself before Ramirez and caught 
With that 


wonderful power of the bridle hand possessed 


his arm, calling aloud hisnam-. 


by the horsemen of Mexico, Gonzales drow 
back his charger and gazed full at his oppo- 
nent. 
seemed to arrest him. 


A force more potent than a blow 
The crowd surged 
‘The 


woman had fallen in the mélée ; and witha 


in; Ramirez’s horse was forced back. 


curse upon her the guerilla chieftain was 
swept onward in the current of retreat. 
Chata from the balcony had witnessed 
this incident in the distance. © She shrieked 
fell. officer 
speeding past looked up —it was Fernando 
Ruiz. 
leave: your General!” 


as the woman who was 
‘* Coward,” she involuntarily cried, 
She realized 
how impossible, having lost the first) mo- 
ment of vantage, would be an attempt to 
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control the undisciplined. and flying rabble: 


when even the officers had succumbed. to 
panic ; and for the first time her sympathies 
woke for Ramirez. 3 

Yielding to the necessity of the moment 
the General had put spurs to his horse. ‘The 
bullets flew past him as he sped over the 
highway ; yet he glanced up as he passed 
the house —he even drew rein for an instant 
in alarmed surprise. 

int go. in! he-eried. . Whar? 
wilt thou. be killed in mere wantonness ? 
(so in, I tell thee! Are both to be killed 
before my eyes to-day?” Chata sprang 
through the open window in affright, obedi- 
ent rather. to his stern yet imploring gesture 
than to his words. He glanced back, fired 
a pistol towards a pair of Liberal soldiers 
who had rapidly gained upon him, and 
without the change of a muscle upon his set 
face, as one of them pitched headlong from 
his plunging steed, continued his flight and 
disappeared in the chapara?/. 

With horror Chata watched the death 
agony of the wounded soldier. His com- 
rade had not thought it worth while to lin- 
ver; there might be booty or sport else- 
where. All the church bells were being 
rung for the victory by this time. The 
half hour’s fight was over ; the fort had been 
taken, the garrison routed, a /ronuncta- 
miento successful; the town had changed 
its politics. . A few dead men were lying In 
the streets, a few wounded were bathing or 
plastering “bleeding heads or limbs the 
closed houses were opening again ; the //es- 
/eros Were setting forth their wares; and one 
of the thousand phases of the revolution 
had passed. 

The next day the Liberal soldiers were 
lounging about the streets; the boys were 
shouting, ‘* Viva Gonzales!” as they went by, 
as they had shouted before, ‘* Viva Rami- 
rez!” A tranquil gayety pervaded the place. 
No one would have known its) peace had 
ever been disturbed. 

So lovely was the afternoon, and the dis- 


tant sounds of the band playing in the 
plaza, were so inspiring, that Dona Rita and 
her two charges sallied forth to visit the 
convent. ‘They had often been there before. 
Carlota thought it dull to wait while her 
mother chatted at the grating with the soft- 
voiced nuns, but Chata watched them with 
awe. ‘There was one whose pale face used 
to peer out wistfully through the semi- 
darkness; her voice and her large dark 
eyes, it seemed to Chata, were always soft- 
ened by tears. She longed to touch the 
white hand, which she sometimes saw raised 
to the sensitive lips, as if to check some ill- 
considered word. 

Upon this day some rays of light, pier- 
cing the barred window of the corridor, ren- 
dered the features of the nun unusually 
distinct. A sense of bewilderment stole 
over Chata as she gazed upon them. Where 
had she seen them before 2? Who was this 
Sister Veronica ? 

“ The short time allowed for the interview 


“expired ; the attendant nun gave her hand 


to Dona Rita to kiss in token of dismissal, 
and turned away. As the Sister Veronica 
extended her hand in turn, Dona _ Rita 
caught it eagerly ; ‘*‘ Forgive me! Forgive 
me.! Oh, I had thought so ill of you,” she 
said earnestly ; ‘* yet to think ill of you 
seemed to make my life noble. Forgive me, 
Senorita Herlinda, that I ever thought you 
anything but a true and spotless saint!” 

The eyes of the nun opened wide. ‘‘For- 
vive ? forgive ? I have nothing to forgive, ” 
she whispered hoarsely. ‘* Oh, Rita, that 
face! that face!” 

At the instant the slide was drawn, the 
white face and eager eyes of the nun disap- 
peared. 

Chata turned to look behind her where the 
nun had directed her gaze. A woman was 
crouching on the door sill. She was not old, 
though over her wonderful Spanish beauty 
some power of devastation seemed to have 
swept. She was carelessly but richly dressed, 
the disorder of her person seemingly accord- 
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ing with that of her manner—-perhaps of 
her intellect ; for though evidently a lady by 
birth she lay in the sun, her head uncovered, 
her shawl thrown back from her shoulders, 
her hair, which was of a peculiar reddish 
brown, half uncoiled, twining like little 
serpents around her throat. 

She glanced carelessly up as Dona Rita 
and the young girls passed her. Chata saw 
with surprise that one side of her face was 
bruised and there was a deep scratch on her 
Where had she seen before the glint 
It Hashed over her in 


arm. 
of that shining hair ? 
amoment. ‘This was the woman who had 
thrown herself upon Ramirez ! 

Chata involuntarily paused, 
Rita caught her hand, and drew her away. 


Her 


very garments had crustled with disdain as 


but Dona 


She had motioned Carlota on before. 


she passed the prostrate woman. 
‘*Such asthese one can at least be certain 


of,” she said sententiously. It was not a 
pleasant thing to own one’s self mistaken. 
Chata detected chagrin in the tone of her 
voice; was she piqued that she had mis- 
judged sister Veronica? ‘Then she remem- 
bered with a start what the 


driven from her mind—it 


new interest of 


the moment had 
was of the Senorita Herlinda that her mother 
had asked pardon! 

A feeling of awe creptover her. © She had 


seen Dona Isabel’s beautiful and. sainted 
daughter, around whose name hung so much 
romance and mystery. -And oh, the sadness 
of that face ! the wistfulness of those eves ! 
the appealing agony of that voice ! 

When they reached the house the door 
Was ajar ; there was a mild excitement with- 
in. familiar their 
Dona Rita clutched Chata’s arm. and whis- 


and 


voice saluted cars. 
pered, ‘*Not a word, command thee!” 
with a glance of mingled entreaty and men- 


Ratael 


with exclamations of welcome and delight. 


ace followed Carlota to greet Don 


Chata took with icy fingers the hand he 
extended at sight of her, and bent over it 


padre!” 


she 


with tears and kisses. 
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whispered. Even had she been at liberty 
to do so, she would. not for the world have 
broken the spell of those words. 

‘© Valgame Dios,” cried Don Ratael, re- 
garding her with puzzled fondness. ‘* What 
has come to the child?” He caught her on 
his arm, and held her from him. Her eye- 
lids lowered, her color rose beneath his gaze. 
Presently he released her and turned away. 
He had not kissed her. Had he forgotten ? 
Had some other feeling withheld him? Chata 
felt cold and faint ; he had muttered under 
his breath, ‘* That face ! that face !”’ and Ae 


had spoken those words of er. 
X XVI; 


Ashley Ward had been an involuntary, 
though perhaps not entirely an unwilling, 
guest at Tres Hermanos, a month or more 
before it dawned upon him that he was not 
a perfectly welcome one. ‘Throughout his 
illness, which had been prolonged by the 
peculiar nursing and diet to which he had 
been for the first time in his life subjected, 
he had, though left almost entirely to the 
care Of Selsa, been provided with luxuries 
and delicacies that 
knowledge of the country and situation en- 


even his impertect - 
abled him to know were rare and costly, and 
most dithcult to obtain. Dona Isabel Gar- 
cla was like a princess in her quiet dignity 
and in her gifts; and like a princess, too, he 
grew to think, in the punctillousness with 
which, every day, she sent to inquire. for 
him, and the intrequency with which she 
entered to express a hope that he lacked 
nothing. She never touched his hand, sel- 
dom, indeed, turned her eves upon him 
When she spoke, and never smiled 3 and when 
she left) him, he inwardly raged, and 
vowed he would leave the hacienda on the 
morrow, even though he should die trom the 
exertion. But his wound was slow in heal- 
Ing ; the fever had sapped his strength ; he 
was alone ; and no opportunity of securing 


escort presented. itself... He was virtually a 


— | 
| 
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prisoner. And besides, after these periods of 
vexation he would fall into a fit of musing, 
which would end in the resolve never to 
leave Tres Hermanos until certain doubts 
Were set at rest, which from day to day 
grew more and more perplexing. 

His nurse, Selsa, was more communica- 
tive than the Indian vancheva is apt to be. 
She had. been employed constantly in and 
about the great house in positions of some 
trust, and had lost the awe of superiors, 
which held the mere dumb. In a 
sense, Indeed, she felt herself one of them 
—privileged to. use gentle insistence with 
the sick, even against their aristocratic wills, 
and to be present, though eyes and. ears 
were to be as. blind and deaf as the walls 
around her, while matters of family polity 
were at least hinted at, if not openly dis- 
cussed. She had in fact been ‘* Za crtada de 
confiansa,” without which no Mexican house- 
hold is complete. One of those peculiar 
beings who, however false, cruel, deceitful, 
and thievish with the world in general, is 
silent as the grave, devoted even unto death, 
true as the lode star, to the person or family 
which she serves. 

There was something in the personality of 
this wrinkled crone, growing out of these re- 
lations, which early impressed the young 
American, and gradually he grew to feel that 
he was face to tace with an oracle, had 
he but the magic to) unseal her lips, as 
the witch-hke Chinita had had to change 
her air of vexed though friendly equality m- 
to unobtrusive yet unmistakeable deference. 
Other servants who came and went. spoke 
with some envy and spite’ of the sudden ele- 
foster-child : 


vation of the gate-keeper’s 


Selsa, sitting in his doorway, combing out 


her long black locks—for that, though. she 
never succeeded in smoothing them, was 
her favorite occupation—would glance as- 
kance'at Ward and say, 

‘Calla! the Senora knows what she 
does. Anda! she has a heart like any other 


(‘hristian. What was to become. of. the 
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chica, now that Pedro will be leaving for the 
wars? Would you have Don ’Guardo think 
we are barbarians here, who would leave the 
innocents to be devoured like lambs by the 
coyotes ?” 

Don “Guardo, was the name Selsa had 
evolved from Ward, which she had perhaps 
believed some foreign contraction of Eduar- 
do; and as Ashley, with boyish enthusiasm 


easily acquiring the limited vocabulary of 


those around him, began to relieve the mo- 
notony of his convalescence by listening to, 
and asking, some idle questions, he found 
himself answering to the convenient appella- 
tion and alluding to himself by it, until it be- 
came as familar to his ears as his own bap- 
tismal name, and certainly conveyed far 
more friendliness than the formal Senor 
Ward, which. Don Rafael and his mother 
rendered with infinite stumbling over the un- 
attainable 

There was a subdued excitement through- 
out the hacienda upon the day that Don 
‘Guardo first appeared at the great gateway. 
Pedro was sitting there in the dull, dejected 
manner suggestive of loss, or waiting, or 
both ; and it was only when Florencia, with 
an exclamation, twitched his sleeve, that he 
looked up. 

‘© VWadre 
staggering to his feet. 
dim light in the rear of the deep vestibule, 
with his hand on Pepé’s shoulder—for the 
boy had. been called to. attend him——but 
with a sudden faintness he had paused to rest 


Sanctistma !” he stammered, 
Ashley stood in the 


against the stone wall hung with serpents. 
He was a handsome youth, but in Pedro’s 
eyes a thousand times more startling than 
the most hideous snake or savage beast. 
So had he seen John Ashley stand a hun- 
dred times or More—not pale and trembling, 
but full ot life and joy. Was this his sad 
ghost, come with reproachtul eyes to haunt 
him ? 

‘It is the Senor Americano,” said Flo- 
rencia. ‘* Divs mio! how pale he looks ! 
Anda, Pepito, bring him hither, before the 


= 
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carriage of my Senora drives in ; here it 1s 
at the very gate.” 

Pedro had recovered his usual stoicism. 
“* E’spera, Senor!” he said, ‘* you are well 
placed where you are. ‘The carriage can 
pass and not throw an atom of dust on 
you.” And at that moment the feet of the 
horses and the rattle of wheels were heard 
on the stone paving, and the hacienda car- 
riage was driven rapidly into the court yard. 


As it passed, Ashley caught a glimpse of 


Dona Isabel—how pale and statuesque !—— 
and beside her a creature radiant in triumph. 
She nodded to Pedro as she passed; her 
smile seemed to say, ‘‘ Behold me!” Hers 
was not an ignoble pride, but-the wild exul- 
tation of the eaglet that had been chained 
and for the first time tried its 
wings in’ the empyrean. 
Dona Isabel had said, ‘* Chinita; thou shalt 
go with me ; ’ and though her eyebrows had 


to earth, 
That morning 


risen a little when, with unconscious audaci- 
ty, the girl had taken the seat beside her, 
and not the opposite, where Dona Feliz 


child is pale,’’ she thought, ‘‘ and needs 


was wont to sit, she said nothing. 


the air; there is no one to heed that she 
sits beside me.” 

It were hard to tell the 
thoughts of Chinita ; they were a sudden 
delirium after the intense quiet of the semi- 


what. were 


imprisonment, which she had. borne with 
stoical fortitude for the sake of a dimly 
seen future of power. In _ this enforced 


quiet, day by day, her ambitions were shap- 


ing themselves; the dominant passion of 


her being was seeking a point- from. which 
she might have advantage over all the nar- 
row field within the range of her mental 
vision. As yet her aspirations knew. no 


name; they were mere vague, Impatient 


longings, or rather impatient spurning of 


the old, ignoble conditions of life. ‘To ride 
in a carriage was.an intoxication to her, 
because the low born peasant went afoot. 
She chafed in a very thralldom of inaction 


because the high-born toiled not. She loved 
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the rustle of a gaudy silk, while her hand 
shrank from the contact of the stiff and 
rustling fabric, because such attire was only 
for the rich and great. As undefined as 
had been the joy with which she had_ heard 
she was a Garcia was still the delight of 
each fresh conquest that she made. No 
eager virtuoso groping in the dark among 
undescribed treasures, could be more igno- 
rant, yet more wildly anticipative of the 
glories the daylight should discover, than 
she of what the future should reveal. 

From where Don *Guardo and his atten- 


dant stood, they could see Dona Isabel and 


the young girl as they descended from the 
Dona Isabel, without glancing 
ascended the her 
Chinita followed a step or two 
behind, then Her 
quick eye scanned the little group that had 
gathered in the patio. Ashley Ward him- 
self was startled by the change that had 
passed over her since he had seen her last. 
What had been elfish in her wild 
mentof bearing, had become a subtle grace 


carriage. 


around, stairs to own 
apartment. 


turned) paused. 


abandon- 


of manner, which gave piquancy to a hau- 
teur that counterfeited the dignity of inhe- 
rent nobleness. ‘* The gipsy has borrowed 
the air of a queen !” was the thought of the 
American. 

He felt the form of the lad quiver beneath 
his hand, and looking at him, saw a sullen 
fire in his dark, slumberous eyes, though his 
lips were white and his dusky face ashen as 
if a chill The girl had 
overlooked him, and all the plebelan crowd, 
and her eyes rested in a. triumphant chal- 


had seized him. 


lenge on Ashley. She smiled, and a ray of 


sunlight) darted down and_ reddened - the 


crisp and -straggling tendrils of hair. 
The smile or the sunlight dazzled him ; he 


leaned heavier on Pepé’s shoulder. She re- 


-minded him of a Medusa idealized, of in- 


carnate passion, surrounded by the halo of 
radiant youth. | 
He was reused. by an impetuous move- 


ment. Pepe had for the moment forgotten 
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his station, and impetuously thrown him- 
self upon a bench, in an attitude of im- 
potent grief and rage ; then sprang to his 
feet, and placed his shoulder under Ashley’s 
hand. the 
and stick; but Ashley had discovered in 


Once more he was mere stock 
him the soul and heart of,a man. 

‘© Poor fool!” he thought, with asort of 
anger mingled with his pity; ‘‘here.isa 
touch of the tragic in this ‘litthe comedy, 
which the wily little peasant seems inspired 
She 
bewitched me with the rest ; 
the thought of her, or rather of her words, 
yet I have only a 


to play daintily. seems to have 


I ‘wan't keep 


out of my head ;. and 
word to. build a whole fabric of theory 
upon.” 

These thoughts had passed through his 
mind in an instant, the instant in— which 
Chinita had lightly run up the stone steps 
after Dona Isabel, and in which Ashley and 
Pepé had reached the broad gateway of the 
hacienda. Ashley sank upon the — stone 
bench where Pedro was wont to. sit, and 
Pepé leaned sullenly against the rough wall. 
Both looked in silence over the village, 
across the fields and the narrow line of cot- 
tonwood trees.and yellow mud, which marked 
the bed of a torrent at the rainy. season, and 
a waste of desolation in the long. dfought, 
and onward still to the grey and barren moun- 
tains, whose distant peaks of purple. pierced 
The 


scene to’ Pepé was as old as his years, too 


the deep blue of the cloudless. sky. 


familiar to distract fora moment his tortured 
mind ;.but Ashley beheld it in a sort of rap- 
ture. Perhaps any glimpse of the outer world 
would have charmed him after his unwonted 
imprisonment ; but the fertility ef the valley, 
this gem set in the broad expanse of bare-and 


sterile Mexico, wasa revelation to him ot the’ 


wonderful prodtictiveness and beauty which 
in his journeyings he had often heard of, but, 
had never encountered until at last he had 
believed that the herrors of war, in its years 
of duration, had swept 6ver the land and 
blasted it. But here was one spot at least that 
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had escaped, such a spot as he had pictured 


for months, and sought in vain. 


For a time he gazed upon it in simple ad- 
miration; then, at first almost unconsciously, 
began to look about him for certain land- 
marks... .Yes, here at his back was the great 
pile of buildings } here on the sandy slope in 
the front, the village of adobe thatched 
with knife grass 3 there along the line of the 
water course the few straggling huts of the 
miners and laborers ; there away to the right 
the low walls of the factenda de beneficio, 
with its tall brick chimney, in its rear the 
gaping cleft of the mountain which marked 
the entrance to the mine. All now was si- 
lent and deserted, yet for a moment he 
seemed to look upon it with other eyes, and 
to see the trains of carga mules, filing inand 
out of the wide gateways, to watch the black 
sinoke rising in a column to the cloudless 
sky. ‘This must be the place !’’ he inward- 
ly exclaimed ; and drawing from his breast 
pocket a flat case of papers, he selected from 
them a torn and yellow letter, and read it 
slowly over, ever and anon raising his eyes 
to identify some point In the description, 
which a hand as young, more firm, more 
resolute, than his own, had in an hour of 
leisure so accurately written years before. 
The date of the missive was gone, and with 
it the name of this new place in which the 
writer seemed to have found an earthly par- 
adise, wanting,” as‘he said at. the close 
of the letter, *£an Eve to be at.once the gem 
of this perfect setting, and the inaccessible 
star, to which poor mortals may raise long- 
ing eyes but never hope to win.” 

Ashley smiled as he read the words. Who 
could this divinity have been? — But for 
letters that had been put into his 
hands, he would havé thought them mere 
bathos, boyish gush, and sentiment ; but 
they were a prelude to what might prove a 
strange and fateful series of events. Some- 
where here his. cousin had years ago lived 
and loved, and been done to death ; and 


his mission was to trace the sequence of 


if 
i 
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these events; and to learn whether or no 
with John Ashley had passed away all possi- 
ble influence upon the fortunes of his own life. 
Until within a few months such questions 
had never occurred to bim. ‘The John 
Ashley whom he had dimly remembered, 
had been murdered years before ; and so 
ended an adventurous career, which had 
been his own choice, or perhaps his evil 
destiny. ‘That to Ward, as to others, had 
been the sum and substance of the tragedy, 
which had thrown a gloom for a time over 
all the family, and had stricken proud 
mother to the heart. She had_ suffered 
years in silence, the name of her wayward 
son never passing her lips; her young 
daughter had grown up with no knowledge 
of her brother but his name. It was she 
who after the mother’s death had found 
these letters, and had entreated her cousin 
to seek the fatal spot of John Ashley's death 
—surely there must be somewhere records 
that would give the exact location——and_ to 
make inquiries for the wife, the possible 
child, of whom he wrote in his last short 
letter, full of passionate appeal to~ his 
mother in behalf of the young creature who 
for him had forfeited the confidence, per- 
haps the love, of her own. Herlinda ! Her- 
linda ! Herlinda! was the burden of the 
Phe Name rings in my. ears,” 
Mary Ashley had said. ** How could my 
mother have been deaf to it? She thought 
of those people as barbarous, false, cruel, 
treacherous. but what matters that to me, 
if there is among them one who has my 
brother’s blood, or one who loved him 2” 
‘<The marriage laws of those countries are 
curious,” Ward had ventured to say. ‘*Per- 
haps your mother teared complications 
which could but bring disgrace and misery.” 
do not fear them,” said Mary Ashley 
proudly. isa wild country for a woman 
to go to, but if you will not investizate this 
matter, will brave any inconvenience 
danger, to do so. I cannot live with this 


tantalizing fear in my heart.” 
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The idea that tormented Mary seemed at 
best that of a mere possibility to Ward—the 
possibility of an event which, as the mother 
had seen, might if proved bring far more 
pain than joy, especially at this late date ; 
yet it worked upon his mind gradually, as it 
had upon Mary’s suddenly. Perhaps the 
more surely because he personally profited 
by the supposition that his cousin had died 
unwed. By his aunt’s will he had been 
left the share in her property that Ashley 
would have inherited, on condition — that 
neither he nor any legitimate heir should 
appear to claim it. 

People shrugged their shoulders. and 


smiled pityingly... ‘Poor soul, then 
9 
doubted her son’s death ? ee 


The news had reached her in ar 
way—perhaps there had been ne consul at 
the time, or at any rate, particulars had 
been few and far from. exact but later, 
through some business house, inquiries had 
been made, and some tew books and almost 
worthless articles of clothing had& been ob- 
tained trom an alcalde, who swore they 
had been the dead man’s sole effeets. Cer- 
tainly the proots had been irregular, but 
suthcient. What could one expect from 
such a lawless set of uncivilized renegades, 
who Knew nothing of civil or international] 
law, and=avere. bent on of-ex- 
terminating each other ?- People smiled at 
the clause in the will, and. pitied the poor 
woman who could thus hope against hope. 
Ashley Ward himself, the orphan nephew 
whom his aunt had loved with a jealous de- 
votion, which at times had wearied him by 
its suspicions and exactions, at first smiled 
also. But when Mary had brought to him 
the fragments of three old letters, just as 
his mind was filled with plans for a career 
which the possession of ample wealth and 
leisure seemed to justify, and-which in pov- 
erty he could never have dared aspire to, 
grew thoughtful, moody at: times—then 
suddenly his own impetuous, generous self 


again, 


“successively visited, 
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‘«T will go to Mexico, Mary,” he. said, 
‘and bring you word of your brother’s life 


there. No doubts shall shake their spectre 


fingers at me in my prosperity, nor torment_ 


your loving and anxious souk” 

true cousin!” wis all she an- 
swered. She perhaps did not realize what 
effect upon his prospects the results of this 
journey might possibly have ; they dawned 
upon her little by little as the days went by 
and no news came of him. 

He had been obliged to enter Mexico at 
some obscure point—the Liberal govern- 


ment under Juarez was installed at Vera 


Cruz; the Conservatives held the city of 


Mexico; and the length and breadth of the 
country was in a state of riot and ferment, 
torn and devastated. by. roving bands who 
changed their politics as readily as their en- 
campments. Ashley’s journey-through the 
Republic was like a passage over smouldering 
coals between two fires, and constant ad- 
dress and fearlessness were required to avoid 
collision with either faction—his ignorance 
of the language and causes of contention 
perhaps serving him a good turn in mak- 
ing natural. the indifference and absolute 
Impartiality which he could never so success- 
fully have assumed had his sympathies been 
ever so slightly biased. 

In the distracted-state* ofthe country it 
was almost a hopeless task to endeavor: to 
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seemed impossible could, amid wild and 
sterile surroundings, offer the panorama of 
beauty and fertility which the pen of his 
cousin had described. He, would perhaps 
have abandoned his search, at least for that 
unpropitious time, but fora re-perusal of the 
first letter which contained neither news 
nor descriptions of importance, but in 
which was mentioned the fact that John 
Ashley had been offered employment by the 
The owners of the dis- 
Ashley 


Ward discovered, were called Garcia—a 


family of Gareia. 
tant hacienda of Tres Hermanos, 


name too common to be any. proof of 
identity, vet which seemed to make it worth 
his while to spend another month or more of 
precious time in the search, which in another 
country, with records of average exactness, 
would perhaps have. been performed in as 
many days. 

The trip had been made as quickly as 
the excessively bad state of the roads at the 
rainy season would allow, and with but few 
divergences and delays ; and the boundaries 
of the estate had been already passed when 
the young American and his. servant were, 
in a merry rather than a savage humor, de- 
tained or actually captured by the redoubt- 
able Calvo, who to amuse the leisure that 
hung rather heavily upon his -hands, in- 
vited the young American to ride in. his 


company. In his broken but expressive 


trace the movements of an alien w cho slived English, he uttered such courteous phrases 


in it but a short time, an@ thaey Before... 
If any record had been made of “the. exact 
place and mode of. his. death, it. certainly 
had been unofficial, and retained no place 
inthe archives of either the Mexican or 
American government. 

Ashley Ward-was.at first. appalled: by. .the 
unexpected difficulties that he encountered. 
Inquiries brought to his knowledge the ex- 
istence of several haciendas) bearing. the 
name of Ios Tres Hermanos ; and these he 
reserving to the last 
that which lay in. the most tsolated) and 
mountain begirt district, a point which it 


that the young man was quite unconscious 
that he was in fact a prisoner, and passed a 
not uninteresting day in exchanging political 
opinions, local and international, with the 
dashing chieftain—-who while apparently 
absorbed in the novelty and pleasure of 
listening to the conversation of his involun- 
tary guest, was mentally preparing the 
speech in which he should convey to him 
onthe morrow the terms of ransom for him- 
self and servant, a likely fellow whom he 
had more than half a mind to add to the 
number of his followers. 

But the ozo himself had no illusions as 
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to the glory of fighting or the chances of 
booty, and sometime during the night in 
which they were encamped at the vanchito 
of El Refugio, managed to elude the lax 
watchfulness of the troop, who had made a 
merry meal on freshly killed lambs, and such 
other modest viandsas Dona Isabel Garcia’s 
trembling shepherds could’ furnish, and 
without so much as a word of warning tothe 
American, had escaped—bearing with him 
the small bag of necessaries of which he had 
charge, a pair of silver mounted pistols, and 
a-sum of money which Ward had_ been as- 
sured would in case of attack capture 


be more secure in the possession of this: 


‘*hombre fiel y seguro” than in his own. 
The American had barely had time to re- 

alize the defection of his servant, to suspect 

his actual position as prisoner. in 


the hands of the courteous. but mercenary 
and implacable Calvo, and to wrathfully re-- 


gret the ignorant trustfulness with which he 


had divided with the much lauded servant 


the risk of transporting his funds, leaving 
himself perhaps not enough to meet the ra- 
pacious demands of his captors, when sud- 
denly his meditations were interrupted by 
cries of confusion, shouts, the crack of rifles, 
the whizzing of balls, challenges and defiant 
yells, the shrieks of women, and the groans 
and appeals of the helpless shepherds ; and 
presently by the sight of huts ablaze, of 
frishtened flocks wildly bleating and rushing 
blindly underthe very feet of the horses, which 
trampled them down, while their keepers, as 
bewildered as they, fell victims to the mad 
zeal and- excitement of the opposing troops 
who had so unexpectedly) encountered on 
that isolated spot. 

It was conéectured that the missing. ser- 
vant had in his flight to the mountains ac- 
cidentally come upon the soldiers: of. the 
Clergy, and to turn attention trom. himsclf 
had betrayed the proximity of the Liberals. 
A hurried march in the early morning hours 
had proved the truth of the mose's. intorma- 


tion, and the surprise and some advantage 
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in numbers (for the Captain Alva had spok- 
en with a trace of the usual exaggeration of 
the speech of his countrymen, in deseribing 
the enemy as numbering three hundred)— 
turned the chances in favor of the attacking 
party ; although Calvo at first. seemed in- 
clined to contest the matter obstinately, and 
Ward, with an involuntarily feeling of fealty 
to his host, (though he had already some 
inkling of his intentions,) had ranged him- 
self upon his side. He soon saw with in- 
dignation, however, that the defense of the 
poor. villagers held -no part Calvo’s 
thoughts. ‘To frustrate some movement of 
the enemy, he actually ordered the firing of 
a hut in which women and children had tak- 
en refuge;. and it was while defending 
the humble spot from Puro and Mocho 
alike, that Ward received the wound which 
disabled him-—that, covered with blows 
from muskets and machetes, he fell ; and 
trampled beneath the feet of the now. flying 
and pursuing soldiers, fora few horrible mo- 
ments believed himself doomed to die in a 
senseless mélée, in which his only~ interest 
had been to protect the weak, but in which 
he recognized no inherent principle of right. 
Later he saw in those apparently senseless 


broils the throes and struggles of an undis- 


_ciplined and purblind nation towards the at- 


tainment of a dimly seen ideal of justice and 
freedom, and learned the truth that these 
people, who seemed so lightly swayed by the 
mere love of adventure, held within their 
breasts the divine spark that distinguishes 
man from the brute -the deathless. fire of 
patriotism. ‘They too could suffer, bear im- 
prisonment, famine, even death, for freedom. 

But these were none of Ashley Ward’s 
reflections as he found himself laid apart 
from three. or four dead men, who had 
been hurriedly thrown together for burial, 
and after being subjected to a hasty exami- 
nation—which resulted in the abstraction of 
his remaining funds, his watch and other 
valuables, and the binding up of his wound 

lifted to the back of a raw-boned troop- 
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horse, and forced to join the march of the 
triumphant guerillas. He would have pre- 
ferred to be left to the care of the houseless 
and destitute shepherds ; but Captain Alva, 
whether with the hope of some later benefit 
from his capture or not it is impossible to 
tell, professed himself horrified at the bar- 
barity of deserting him—and, as we have 
seen, in apprehension of his death from ex- 
posure to the sun, and the fever that seized 
him, availed himself of the opportunity of 
evading the responsibility of the death of an 
American upon his hands, by delivering him 
to the care of Dona Isabel Garcia. And 
so, still weak, and destitute of money, until 


he conld arrange for a supply from the city 


of Mexico, but full of hope, confident that 
he had reached his goal, and that a few. dis- 
creet inquiries would give him the informa- 
tion he sought and perhaps allay forever the 
doubts that tormented his sensitive con- 
science, Ashley Ward drewa deep breath of 
satisfaction as he sat at the hacienda gate ; 
and in an animated mood, which ~supple- 
mented his insufficient Spanish, addressed 
himself to the reticent and gloomy Pedro, 
startling him from his usual stoicism by the 
exclamation, ‘* And you, my man, can you 
tell me of the American your foster child 
spoke of ? ‘There is not so much happens 
here. that you can have forgotten.” 

Had Ashley known anything of the in- 
stincts and customs of the genuine ranchero, 
he would have begun his investigations in a 
far more guarded manner. ‘That a certain 
Don Juan had met a bloody death there 
years before, he already knew; that he had 
been his cousin, he surmised ; that the gate- 
keeper should know more of the domestic 
life of an employé of the hacienda than the 
owner herself, or even the Administrador, 
was a natural conclusion ; but had Ashley 
Ward wished to seal the lips of the suspicious 
and astute fortevo he could not have chosen 
a more effective manner of accomplishing it. 
As well touch the horns of a snail and ex- 
pect that it would not) withdraw. into Its 


shell, as to question this man directly, and 
hope to learn aught of value. 

Pedro looked at the inquirer from under 
the shadow.of his bushy eye brows and wide 
hat; and though his heart bounded, his 
face became a very mask of rustic stupidity 
as he amswered ‘* Sw merced has had much 
fever with your wound. Heaven and all 
the saints be thanked you are young and 
healthy, and will-soon be as strong as ever.” 

Um!” ejaculated Ward ; for the mo- 
ment disconcerted. ‘* Yes, I have had 
fever, but that has nothing to do with the 
American. He was a living man fourteen 
or fifteen years ago, if there be any truth in 
what your young mistress told me.” He 
hesitated how to designate the girl whose 
status and relations seemed so strangely un- 
defined. 

Pedro’s eyes for a moment lightened. 
Pepé laughed ironically, yet he would have 
turned like a wild beast on another who 
had done so. 

‘* Who speaks much, speaks to his undo- 
ing,” quoth Pedro gruffly, and turned away; 
yet he eyed the young American furtively, 
with an inborn hostility to his race, an un- 
reasoning belief that in the guise of such 
fair tempters lurked the demon who would 
destroy unwary damsels, body and soul— 
yet with an almost irresistible desire to un- 
burden his soul of the weight that had so 
long oppressed it, to cry aloud, ‘* 1 can tell 
you all you would know-how he lived, how 
he died, how the child he never saw lives 
after him. Is it her you seek ?. and why ?” 

Pedro clenched his hands with a gasp. 
He remembered that the natural instincts 
of kindred had changed to bitterness against 
Herlinda’s child. She had been cast out, 
disowned, deserted. Who was this stran- 
ger, this g7¢zgo, that he should be more just, 
more generous, towards the doubtful off- 
spring of one who had died years before ? 
How should he even guess such a child to 
be in existence? No, he could not guess 


“it. What a mad thought had darted through 


— 
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his brain! Pedro actually laughed at his 
own perplexed imaginings. What! the 
secret of Herlinda, which had been kept so 
inscrutably, in danger from this idle news- 
seeker? Preposterous ! yet an odd conceit 
entered the gate keeper's mind : ‘The blind 
man dreamed that he saw, and dreamed 
what he desired.” ‘Vhis groping youth had 
come far to inquire into the fate of a man 
long dead—-for it did not fora moment oc- 
cur to Pedro that his questions were from 
mere idle curiosity—and would it be possi- 
ble anything should escape him? ‘* Well, 
what God wills, the saints. themselves can- 
not hinder.” 

Pedro sat down upon the stone bench 
Opposite, in an affectation of sullen obsti- 
nacy. Ashley was weary and chagrined, 
and in silence looked over the landscape 
with an increasing sense of recognition. 
Pepé stood in the same lounging attitude, 
patiently waiting. One might have thought 
him carved of wood against the stone. wall, 
yet of the three men he it was whose pas- 
sions were fiercest, whose thoughts like un- 
bridled coursers followed each other in mad 
confusion. 

His mind was full of Chinita ! Chinita ! 
Chinita ! her beauty, her insolent grace; the 
memory of her pretty, haughty ways when 


she had been but a baretoot, ragged peas- 


ant, like himself; and the contemplation of 


the hopeless height to which she had risen. 
Never before had he been conscious that he 
hadaspired. Now, bruised, torn, wounded 
as if bya fall into hopeless depths, he saw her 
image swimming before disordered 
vision ; he thought of her as a princess, a 
goddess, yet he laughed when he heard her 


named as mistress. 
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Such was the mood in which he presently 
listened to the disconnected dialogue be- 
tween Pedroandthe guest, who was hampered 
by a language strange to him, and by suspicious 
caution on the part of the fortevo. For the first 
time in his life, Pepé was struck by a peculiar- 
ity in Pedro with which he had always been 
acquainted, namely his unwillingness to speak 
of the tragedy, which to other. minds had 
seemed no more horrible than scores of 
others that had occurred in the neighbor- 
hood and were common subjects of conver- 
sation. As he listened, Pepé became con- 
scious that Pedro was detracting from the 
interest of the tale, rather than adding to it ; 
and when the young American at last said 
Inquiringly, ** And the cause of this murder 
was never known?) ‘Vhere was no woman ?” 
-—he was startled that Pedro answered not 
with the old jest, ‘* Was there ever an evil 
but a woman was at the root of it ?” but 
rose and strode rapidly away. 

‘There was a woman,” muttered Ward, 
looking atter him, ‘‘ I have found the man 
who can tell me of. Herlinda.”’ 

He spoke in English,, but the eager: 
listener caught the name Herlinda. 

Five minutes later when Ward turned. to 
speak to him, he found him with his hands 
clasped, stretched out. before him, his cyes 
staring Into vacancy. 

‘*Tdiot,” was the halt) contemptuous, 
half pitying comment of the American. 
Little guessed he that the conversation that 
had seemed to result in so little to him, had 
offered both a suggestion and an inspiration 
to the peasant—-the very key to the problem 
which he had himself come far and 
dared so much to solve. 

Loutse Palmer Heaven 
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Shepherd. What are mony the pleasures 0! 
memory, Sirs, but the pains o° the past) spirit 
réaleezed ? 

North. Tickler? 

Tickler. Good. 

Noctes Ambrosianae. 

In September, 1859, in company with a 
brawny six-footer named Alexander Cam- 
eron,from Camptonville, Yuba County, Cal- 
ifornia, I prospected as far south as Big Oak 
Flat, in old ‘Tuolumne County. At. that 
place we heard that rich placer diggings had 
been struck near Mono Lake. ‘The ‘* big 
thing,” as ever is the case, was still ahead. 
However, being already on the wing, we 
concluded to continue our flight across the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. to the latest El 
Dorado. 

The first part of our route lay along the 
Yosemite trail, but in a short distance after 
leaving Cascade Creek this trail bore to the 
right and entered the beautiful valley, at 
the head of which are situated the world- 
famed falls, leaving us to turn to the left on 
what was then called the Walker © River 


trail. ‘This consisted almost wholly of 


blazes” (ax marks) on the trees, as so 
few had been over the route that no- path- 
way had been worn. ‘This so-called trail 
led across the mountains to the northward 
of Yosemite Valley, yet so near that we had 
frequent and grand views of the valley and 
of some of the falls... It was a most wild 
and rocky region. ‘There were. granite 
peaks and granite” plains—granite every- 
Where there were no trees to 
blaze” our industrious predecessors had 
lopped the branches of bushes, or had made 
small heaps of stones on the points of rocks 
and on the tops of prominent boulders. In 
many places these marks were so few and far 
between that it was necessary to scout for 


them. 


About the time of our leaving Cascade 
Creek to strike out upon. trail—or 
rather these premonitory symptoms of a 
trail—Cameron and I were joined by two 
(;ermans, Pete and Zeb, from the neighbor- 
hood of Vallecito, Calaveras County. Pete 
was a huge, raw-boned, double-fisted fel- 
low, with a voice like a steam whistle and” 
an ungovernable temper—was full of the 
senseless fury of a spoiled child. Zeb was 
just the opposite of his partner in every- 
thing. He was short, rather plump, good- 
natured, and timid—in fact was so thor- 
oughly subjugated that he was almost afraid 
to open his mouth in the presence of Pete. 
In the Vaterland, Zeb had been for many 
years the servant of an officer in the Ger- 
man army. ‘This life of servitude had so 
thoroughly imbued all his instincts and im-> 
pulses that poor Zeb seemed to have utterly 
forgotten that there was such a person as 
himself in existence. How he managed to 
live When alone | do not know, but when- 
ever there were others about the good little 
man constantly ministered to them in every 
way. ‘aking advantage of Zeb’s self-abne- 
gation and timidity, Pete not only made a 
regular lackey of him, but by his outbursts 
of idiotic rage kept the poor little man ina 
chronic state of terror. 

The pair had with them a powerful iron- 
gray horse, on whose back was piled a 
mountain of provisions, mining tools, and 
bedding—the whole topped out with a 
scythe and pitchfork. Never before had I 
seen such tools as these last packed by 
miners. It may be guessed that the scythe 
gave no end of trouble on such a wild trail 
as we were traveling. Either the blade or 
the snath was constantly fouling with trees 
and bushes. Pete would not detach the 
blade from the snath, for the reason, as he 
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said, that we were liable at any moment to 
reach a meadow, when the tool would be 
required for immediate use. It would be 
nearer the truth, however, to say that Pete 
thus carried the scythe for the reason that 
it gave him opportunity to swear and _ scold 
at Zeb every ten minutes during the day. 

After one of these cursing scenes, Zeb 
would say, almost in a whisper: ‘* Pete, he 
isa goot man, but he do git so tam awful, 
awful mad!” and the poor. fellow would 
tremble in his boots. 

At the first camping ground reached after 
passing Cascade Creek, we were overtaken 
by a party of four others, bound like our- 
selves for the new Mono diggings. One of 
these we called Chowchille, because he was 
eternally talking about the mines of the 
Chowchille River.. The three others were 
from Kern River, and were known to us as 
‘¢ Uncle Bob,” ‘* Old Dave,’ and ‘ Steve.” 
These were the only names I ever heard 
given them. 

Our trail led us to Lake ‘Tenaya, thence 
to the headwaters of the ‘Tuolumne, and 
across the Sierras through what was then 
known as the Mono Pass, but is now called 
‘¢ Bloody Canon,” for the reason that the 
jagged rocks projecting into the trail leading 
through it so wound all passing animals as to 
spatter the rocky pathway with blood from 
top to bottom. At the head of this pass, 
on the main range of the Sierras, stand as 
sentinels on either hand Mount Dana and 
Mount Lyell, respectively 13,227 and 13,- 
217 feet in height, while at its foot are 
stretched the desert plains lying south of 
Mono Lake. 

At the head of a small creek on the north 
side of Mono Lake lay the placers we had 
come so far to prospect. We found all the 
paying ground to which water could be car- 
ried fully occupied. All the placer diggings 
for a mile up and down the creck were 
claimed, and a town called Monoville had 
been laid out. 

Our party prospected about Monoville, 
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and in the neighborhood of where the town 
of Bodie now stands, until in October. <A 
few miles north of Bodie we found lying on 
the desert a brass gun-——a mountain howit- 
zer—left there by Frémont in 1846, which 
I caused to be brought to the Comstock, in 
1860, by a man named James Whitten, who 
was packing provisions from. Virginia City 
to Bodie. ‘The gun lay in the sand untar- 
nished and glittering. 

Presently there began to be seen signs of 
winter, and many of those in the camp left 
for California. ‘he majority crossed the 
Sierras by way of the Sonora Pass, but not 
a few went north to have a look at the silver 
mines of the Comstock, then recently dis- 
covered, thence to cross back to California 
by the old emigrant road—the Placerville 
route. finally a meeting was called of the 
miners left in the camp, and a resolution 
was adopted by the terms of* which. all 
claims were to hold good without furthe 
work until June 1st, 1860. 

This meeting was held at the canvas 
saloon of Mart ‘Taylor, famous throughout 
the mining towns of California in the early 
days for the size of his nose and his ability 
to string out impromptu local songs miles in 
length. Johnson, the author of the songs 
of ** Joe Bowers” and ‘* Sweet Betsy from 
Pike,” was also present. ‘he meeting was 
made the occasion of a farewell blow-out. 
[In a day or two all would scatter and depart 
for California. Mart ‘Taylor had made. a 
song for the parting, and he also disposed 
of all the chain-lightning left in his tent 
at a pinch of gold dust for. each drink, 
through which many were ‘‘slaughtered”’ 
both physically and financially. 

We. had eaten up everything in Mono- 
ville, and the day before that on which we 
intended setting out on our return trip, two 
of us went over to the East Walker River, 
Where a Frenchwoman kept a store, but all 
we could buy there was a half-sack of flour, 
molasses and tea. Pete and Zeb had ten 
or twelve pounds of flour; the Kern River 
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men as much more, and two men from 
Grass Valley, Nevada County, who joined 
us, about the same amount, with a few 
pounds of beans; but we had not five 
pounds of bacon for our whole party. On 
taking an account of our stock of provi- 
sions, we all saw that we must lose no time 
in getting out of that inhospitable region. 
It was decided to move camp that very 
evening to Mono Lake, and from that point 
make an early start next morning. 

Hardly had we halted in a small grove by 
a spring at the west end of Mono Lake, 
before flakes of snow began to come timidly 
circling down. ‘This was a sight by no 
means ‘* beautiful ” to us. 
In view of our small 


‘There was con- 


sternation in camp. 


stock of provisions, every man at once 
became ravenously hungry. Each snow- 


flake seemed as big as an. ordinary slap- 
jack. More provisions must be had. — Far 
round on the north shore of the lake was a 
small ranch, where it was known that a few 
swine were herded. sent 
thither to buy, beg, or borrow a hog. No 
matter what the cost might be, they were 


‘Two men. were 


not to return without meat. 

After the two men had started for the 
ranch, I took my gun and managed, just in 
the edge of the evening, to bag half a dozen 
ducks of the spoon-bill variety, the only 
species ever seen on the lake. Long after 
dark our foraging party returned with a pig 
that would weigh about sixty pounds. ‘The 
two men reported that they found no one at 
the ranch, therefore they shot the hog and 
left a note, saying they would pay for it the 
next spring. It is probable that the pleas- 
ure of, spelling out that note was all the pay 
that the rancher ever got for his pig. How- 
ever, Our case was much the same as that of 


the boy who was after the woodchuck. As 


we had no means of. scalding the pig, it was 
skinned and the skin thrown away—a waste- 
ful proceeding, which we afterwards re- 
oretted. 

On awaking the next morning, we found 
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that only enough snow had fallen to whiten 
This soon disappeared under 
a bright sun. Nearly all our party then 
said, ‘* All the snow is now out of the air; 
this ends it—there will be no big storm for 
Such was the talk that morning 


the ground. 


a month.” 
with a bright sky above us. 

Skirting the western shore of the lake and 
crossing a considerable stretch of low, bar- 
ren sand-hills, we presently reached the 
mouth of Bloody Canon, began its 
ascent. In coming we arrived at the head 
of the canon at sunset and passed down it 
in the night, a thing no man will voluntarily 
We had never 
seen the canon, but we had felt it. Shoes 
had been torn off our horses; packs had 
been pitched over the heads of mules and 
donkeys in jumping these down terraces 
from three to five feet in height, and ani- 
more or less 


undertake a second time. 


mals of all kinds had been 
flayed by raking against sharp rocks. 

Now we saw the trail by daylight, and 
wondered that down it with our 
lives in the darkness of a moonless night. 
The rocks over which the trail passes are 
sprinkled with blood, and sharp, projecting 
points hold as trophies bunches of hair and 


we got 


strips of skin. So numerous are the zigzags 
and so short the turns that in passing, an 
animal must either be raked by rocks or 
the trail 
chasms of great depth. 

Near the mouth of the canon is a lake— 


then called: Little Mono —- about two miles 


forced from down into’ rocky 


long and half a mile wide; while above in 
the circular 
lakes apparently of great depth. 
of the upper lake occupies nearly the whole 
width of the canon, and its walls are so steep 
that looking at the place by daylight, it 
seemed almost.a miracle that we could have 
passed down that way in the night without 
tumbling into the dark blue water at the 

Towards the head of the canon 


narrower part are two small 


The basin 


bottom. 
mountain, masses of rock, gray and brown, 
form the walls on either hand, and tower to 


\ 


-by dense groves of small silver firs. 
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such a height that on their tops appears to 
rest the blue roof of heaven. ‘This canon 
is about ten miles in length and approaches 
the vertical as nearly as any man could de- 
sire. On the very summit of the Sierras, 
at the head of the pass, is a circular pool of 
crystal water about forty feet in diameter. 
Krom this steals out through 
water plants a tiny stream which, flowing 
westward, finally becomes a_ considerable 
branch of the Tuolumne River. A ditcha 
rod or two in length would drain this pool 


grass and 


to the eastward and send its waters down 
Bloody Gulch. 

A strong breeze from the west seems to 
blow unceasingly through the great notch 
in the Sierras forming the head of Mono 


Pass. One must hold one’s hat with both 


hands—it almost blows the button-holes out 


of one’s coat. As we passed down from 
the summit there was less wind, and we 
presently began to meet masses of clouds of 
the cumulus variety, slowly drifting east. 
Some of these were not larger than an aver- 
age haystack and of much the same shape. 
It was rather weird to see the head of our 
cavalcade pass into one of these and in- 
stantly disappear from. sight. Within one 
of these cloud-banks— twilight prevailed, 
though outside the sun was shining brightly; 
and there was a earthy smell such as I have 
observed in a thick fog on the Sacramento 
River. 

Qn the 
River are some of the most beautiful mead- 


headwaters of the ‘Tuolumne 


ows to be seen anywhere in the mountains. 
Here and there on these stand detached 
masses of granite from fifty to one hundred 
Nearly all are surrounded 
Ata 


feet in height. 


distance these masses of rock look like the 
gray ruins of the castles of the Old World. 
Vhe water of all the streams is of crystal 
clearness, and many kinds of wild flowers 
deck the meadows. From near the sum- 
mit of a high, timbered mountain on the 
south, a great avalanche has rushed down, 
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bearing with it trees and rocks, which lie in 
an immense semi-circular heap where they 
were shoved out into a_ large meadow. 
From the starting point on the mountain to 
where the avalanche halted in the valley, a 
distance of over a mile, everything is swept 
clean in its track, the trees being broken 
and ground to fragments among the rocks 
in the moving mass. 

In this beautiful region, alongside of one 
of the castellated rocks that rose a hundred 
feet above us, we halted for the night. So 


near at hand-that its waters reflected the 


light of our camp fire flowed the ‘Tuolumne, 
now a stream five or six yards in width. Our 
tired animals were busy in the meadows, 
where sweet mountain grass reached to their 
knees. “Lhe heavens were now full of stars, 
and there seemed no danger of a storm ; yet 
Consulting with Uncle Bob, 
I found that he 
He said he could 
However, he was 


I felt uneasy. 
an old mountain man, 
looked for bad weather. 
‘*smell snow” in the air. 
easy-going and much inclined to trust to luck 
in every case. I therefore gave Zeb instruc- 
tions—he was an early bird—-to rouse the 
whole camp at peep of day. [also had a 
private talk with Cameron, telling him that 
if we were to get safe across the mountains 
we had no time to lose. 

After supper it was decided to put on and 
boil a camp kettle of beans for use the next 
day. kora wonder, Pete volunteered to at- 
tend to the beans. After the pot had been 
boiling for nearly an hour it partly tipped 
over, and a litte water slopped into the fire, 
sending up a cloud of ashes. Pete bounded 
to his feet in a great rage. Grasping his 
pitchfork (he still clung to that and_ his 
scythe), he caught the bail of the pot on its 
prongs and began whirling the whole in a 
circle above his head, swearing like a pirate. 
Beans were ilying in all directions ; and he 
heeded no call to desist until ‘* Old Dave ” 
took up a shot gun and swore he would drop 
him in his tracks if he did not replace the 
pot. Little was left in the kettle when Pete 
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was done sporting with it ; and no one felt 
well towards him for this wanton and idiotic 
Poor Zeb was nearly 
He crept close 


waste of provisions. 
frightened out of his wits. 
to me and whispered : ‘‘ Pete, he is a’ goot 
man, but he do get so tam awful mad! ” 
Next morning at daybreak, Zeb began 
Some of the men 
all, but all 


crowing like a cock. 
swore, and loudest of 
turned out as soon as a fire was started. 

I had been so often down to Mono Lake 
during our stay at and had 
waded so much in its alkaline waters—for.: I 
had kept our whole party supplied with 
game—that my boots were completely eaten 
It was just as though 
I did not 


Pete 


Monoville, 


up sole and body.”’ 
they had been baked in an oven. 
find this out until I got among the rocks of 
Bloody Canon, where my foot-gear went to 
pieces. ‘The soles broke into fragments, 
and the uppers were such a total wreck that 
no tying up with strings would keep them 
on my feet. Zeb had a pair of new boots, 
and had on his left foot an old boot that 
was not bad, while on the right was its mate 
with the top cut off, making it a shoe. Be- 
fore leaving this camp, Zeb put. on his new 
boots and gave me the boot and. the shoe, 
enabling me to get about very well. On 
this trail there was very little riding, though 
the old men—Uncle Bob and Old Dave— 
stuck to their horses in places where they 
risked their necks. 

We left camp under a bright sky. 
leading for a time down. the ‘Tuolumne 
them and_ struck 


After 
meadows, our trail left 
southward into a 
heavily timbered with 


region of rolling hills 


pines. Our next 


point was Lake VYenaya, distant about eight 


or ten miles. After we had traveled about 
seven miles we came to a place where our 
trail branched. We had seen no branch in 
going out. Here all came to a halt, anda 
grand pow-wow was held. 
were for taking the left hand trail, because 
it seemed most distinct. “wo or three of 


ls Were positive that we ought to take the 
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dim trail to the right. but the heavens 
were beginning to darken, and a few flakes 
of snow came circling down. It was abso- 
lutely necessary .that we should take some 
trail and get down out of the mountains. 
The pine timber in which we were was so 
tall and dense that we could see none of the 
bare surrounding peaks—no landmarks. 

We took the left hand trail—some of us 


and had followed it about 


very reluctantly 
a mile when we reached a high ridge, from 
which we had a pretty fair view of the sur- 
rounding country. . Miles away to the west 
and on our right, I saw towering above the 
pines a conical peak of granite that was 
cleft in twain from top to base. On my 
way out I had sketched this rock. 
took out my memorandum book and ex- 
hibited the sketch. 
Brothers,” as we had named the 
had sketched 
when camped within a hundred yards of 


now 


All recognized the 
"Two 


twin rocks, as the same | 


their base. 

My sketch settled the matter. We = re- 
turned and took the right hand trail. Be- 
fore we reached the trail, however, Pete 
left us, and striking out into the dense 
takes one little 
In 


forest cried out to us: 
cut-off—I 
pointed to the sky, black above the pines, 
him to keep with the 


beats you vain we 


and called 
others of the party; he went out on = his 
little cut-off.” 

Soon our trail brought us to places we 
mistake the 


upon 


recognized. could not 
rocky walls that lead out to the northeast 
from Lake Tenaya, towering as they do on 
either hand to the height of a thousand feet 
or more. Over the beetling brow of the 
cliff on our left hand tumbled the waters of 
a small creek, exploding and becoming a 
mere veil of mist long before reaching the 
ground. ‘This curtain of mist, wafted to 
and fro by every breeze, gave life to a great 
variety of creeping mosses and trailing water 
plants, which were to be seen clinging to 
clefts and hanging over narrow ledges in the 
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face of the precipice. But we now had 
little time to spare to these things. More 
serious matters claimed our attention. ‘The 
tops of some of the surrounding mountain 
peaks were quite white with snow, and the 
ground over which we were passing wore a 
mottled appearance. 

Passing down the great chasm for 4 dis- 
tance of about a mile, we found its walls so 
far receding as to give place to broad 
meadows. These became about half a mile 
in width at the upper or east end of Lake 
The lake is situated near the 
part of immense 


Tenaya. 
centre and widest 
crevice, about eight miles long and running 
in a northeast and southwest direction. 
The walls of this chasm rise to the height of 
hundreds, and in places thousands, of feet; 
are everywhere steep, but on the north side 
almost perpendicular. 

lake Tenaya is about three miles long by 
one mile in width. It isa beautiful sheet of 
water. Its surrounding walls are grand be- 
yond the grandeur of the ‘‘pillared halls of 
the palace of Karnac.” It is besides the 
dwelling place of allthe echoes. High above 
the east end of the lake towers a great 
mountain with two granite peaks. 
the horns of this mountain, from the western 
shore, on the outward trip, I saw the full 
moon rise. Inverted in the dark bosom of 
the lake was another horned mountain and 
The place reminds 


Between 


another rising moon. 
one of Poe's *‘Dream-Land” where were 

* Bottomless vales and boundless thoods, 

And chasms, and caves, and Titan woods, 

With forms that no man can discover 

For the dews that drip allover; 

Mountains toppling evermore 

Into seas without a shore ; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 

Surging into skies of fire.” 

Arriving at the upper end of the lake late 
in the afternoon, we sought shelter in a 
erove of Norway pines, lighted a fire, and 
cooked the first regular meal since breakfast. 

Nothing had been seen of Pete since he 


left us to take his ‘* little cut-off.” In 
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passing down the chasm leading to the val- 
ley of the lake we had shouted for him time 
and again, but had received no answer. It 
‘The men in camp seemed 
They began 
Said one: 


was still snowing. 


speculating in regard to his fate. 
‘*When his bones are found in the spring, 
I’ll bet it will be behind yonder high moun- 
tain. He would steer for that.” No one 
thought of trying to find the lost man. 

Some of the men began cutting pine 
boughs for shelter, saying we must camp on 
the spot until the storm was over. We 
were in the-region of the ancient glaciers. 
After leaving the chasm in which is situated 
the lake we should soon enter upon the 
track of one of these. It is a plain of whit- 
ish granite about three miles in width, the 
surface of which is almost as smooth as glass. 
On this the steel shoes of horses leave ‘no 
mark. Small heaps of stones from fifty to 
one hundred yards apart are the only guide. 
The surface of the rock is so polished by 
friction it appears to have a glaze like that 
of a piece of porcelain or other pottery. 
Looking across this ancient glacier field to- 
ward a declining sun, a luminous streak is 
seen, like that ona field of ice or a frozen 
crust of snow. 

I reminded the men of this trackless re- 
gion, and told them we must not think of 
camping for the night until we had left it 
behind. ‘There was) much grumbling. 
Taking a horse, I told the men to pack all 
the animals; to load up everything except a 
then rode back in search of 


meal for Pete; 
that ‘‘lost Dutchman,” 
him. Onreaching the edge of the timber, 
I began firing my revolver. 

At last I heard an answering whoop. 
Riding in the direction whence it proceeded, 
I presently found the lost man. He 
emerged, wild-eyed, froma thicket of pines, 
and with face streaked where perspiration 
down. He 
subjugated. 


as the boys called 


or melted snow had coursed 
was exhausted utterly 


Mounting him upon my horse and directing 


{ 
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him to follow my tracks back to camp, eat 
as quickly as possible, and be ready for a 
start by the time I arrived, I sent him off. 
“On returning to the camp, I found a 
srand pow-wow.in progress. About half 
the animals were packed, while the’ re- 
mainder had not yet been caught up. _‘Tell- 
ing Cameron, Zeb, and the others who were 
in readiness, to follow me, I struck out on 
foot to trace the route across the bed of the 
old glacier. Having my tracks to follow, 
all would proceed more rapidly; no time 
would be lost in searching for the route. 
When I left, about half the malcontents were 
still grumbling about breaking camp, while 
the remainder were amusing themselves by 
worrying Pete about his ‘‘ little cut-off.” 
Hardly a man appeared to realize the dan- 
ger of our position. © 

On passing out of the chasm in which is 
situated the lake, I could see from the sum- 
mit of the high ridge I then occupied that 
the whole cavalcade was in motion, though 
a mile or more away. On descending to 
the track of the glacier, I found on the 
rocky plain about four inches of snow. 
Every mile gained was now important—was 
a mile nearer the valleys. With my one 
boot and one shoe, I walked as rapidly as 
possible in order to make a trail that might 
be quickly followed across this waste of rock 
by our mixed herd of horses, mules, and 
donkeys. 

As there was not on the whole glacier a 
blade of grass, a tree, nor a handful of 
vegetation of any kind, I had no fear of my 
party halting until across it. I felt sure of 
them that far, but the camp I had _ fixed 
upon was some miles beyond. After pass- 
ing the glacier, there came a region of rocky 
hills in which no camp could be made, but 
beyond there was a deep wooded canon, a 
small brook, and some grass. Here, in 
the shelter of a gorge with almost perpen- 
dicular walls, plenty of wood, good water, 
and sufficient feed for the animals, all would 


Want to camp. 
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Crossing the canon and ascending the 
face of the opposite mountain a distance of 
one hundred yards, I awaited the train. As 
I had anticipated, there was an instant halt. 
I called down to themen tocome on. No, 
they ‘‘would not travel another foot;” and 
some began unpacking their animals, while 
others set about collecting fuel. 

The shades of night were beginning to 
fall. Ahead, half a mile, was a place on 
the face of the mountain on which I was 
standing where the trail lay along ledges of 
rock not more than two feet in width. In 
one part, around the point of a great pro- 
jecting rock, the pathway fora distance of 
thirty feet was not over eighteen inches in 
width, with a perpendicular precipice of 
great depth below. Here at times travelers 
must dismount, and lead their trembling an- 
imals around the point with long ropes. | 
called out to the men, and reminding them 
of this piece of road, told them that with 
the snow that would be on the trail the next 
morning, they would not be able to pass 
up the mountain. 

The men gathered in a knot for consulta- 
tion. I called to Cameron to move out, 
and when I had seen hiin start I again took 
the trail. On looking back presently, I 
saw that mules were being repacked and all 
were preparing to again get under way. As 
they moved about in the gloom of the fall- 
ing night, it was easy to imagine the grum- 
bling that was being indulged in. 

Soon it was quite dark. From a little 
distance, I had seen them get safely round 
the difficult point, and now, at the top of 
the mountain, we were entering upon com- 
clothed with a 
[ kept only about 


paratively level ground, 
dense forest of tall pines. 
fifty yards in advance, but answered the 
frequent calls of the party as though at least 
half a mile ahead. All the time I could 
hear them swearing and abusing me, greatly 
to my amusement, for they were utterly 
helpless and did not know when or where 


they were to halt. Then they yelled till in 


ww 
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danger of splitting their lungs, and got a far- 
away answer that they could just make out, 
while halted and intently listening. I was 
gaining ground toward the valleys. Al- 
though it had almost ceased snowing, I felt 
that the ‘‘storm fiend” was abroad in the 
mountains, and if we would escape him we 
must make use of every moment. After 
leading the party a distance of about three 
miles through the forest, I stepped behind 
atree. As they came up they were saying: 


‘We were fools for leaving the canon. ‘The 


fellow does not know where he is going. | 


He will keep us trotting after him all 
night.” 

They were passing on, when I stepped out 
and said: ‘*Hello, fellows, which way are 
you traveling ?” 

‘*T think you are the man to tell us,” said 
One. 

**Ves,” said another, ‘‘where the hell are 
we going?” 

‘You are going to camp right here to- 
night,” said I. 

‘*A\ d— fine camping ground,” said Old 
Dave; ‘there among the big timber, with 
nota bit of grass or water to be found.” 

‘*Turn out of the trail and come this 
way, said I, and in two minutes all were 
under the shelter of a dense grove of Tirs, 
beside a small brook, with a large meadow 
stretching before them. It was for this 
place I had started, and it was this. spot I 
had determined to reach, on leaving: the 
east end of Lake ‘Venaya. 

‘*How could you find this place in the 
dark 2” asked Unele Bob. 

asily enough. Look off there to the 


west Over the tops of the trees,” said I. 


The men looked, and presently one of 


them exclaimed, ** By thunder! © The Two 
Brothers!” 

1 had kept a sbarp lookout tor this huge 
splinter of granite. When | saw it standing 


dark above the trees-against the gray of 


the sky, [| knew that directly opposite, 


within one hundred yards, was the camping 


place from which I had made my sketch of 
the rocks on the outward trip. 


After a camp fire had been lighted, a pile. 


of dead trees and logs was discovered under 
the shelter of a neighboring grove. ‘This 
was set on fire, and soon there was a blaze 
that lighted the tallest pines to their tops. 
The animals could be seen grazing on the 
meadow, and by the light we were able to 
gather a great store of dry wood and old 
pine knots. After supper all was_ hilarity 
and good feeling. I was not such a bad 
fellow after all. All boasted about: the 
vreat stretch of bad ground left behind. 
The clouds were breaking away, and a few 
stars could be seen shining directly over- 
head. 

Pete was utterly squelched by his ‘‘ cut- 
off” adventure. Zeb began to look up. 
He no longer choked off a smile in the 
middle with a frightened glance at Pete. 
In a whisper he said to me: ‘* Pete vas not 
been so awful as pefore. If we could lose 
him anoder times, he will be foos-trade.” 

Chanticleer Zeb next morning aroused the 
camp at peep of day. ‘The sun came up 
bright and warm. All said the storm was 
now surely over. It really seemed so. 
The heavens were cloudless and the warm 
sun rapidly melted the snow. -We made 
our noon camp on bare ground. We had 
crossed Yosemite Creek and had passed 
over some mountains so thickly strewn with 
boulders and masses of granite—from the 
size of a haystack up to blocks as big asa 
first-class cathedral—that we could hardly 
find room for our animals to pass. 

In the afternoon we passed the beds ot 
some creeks that were almost dry. In the 
granite floors of some of these creeks are 
worn huge ‘*pot-holes,” and boulders. of 
immense size line and dot the empty chan- 
nels. In these places. we gathered wild 
onions and a species of wild cabbage or 
kale. Wealso crossed a field of bare and 
polished granite, marking the bed of. an- 


other ancient glacier. 
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From the point of-a huge mountain we 
were able to look down into Yosemite Val- 
ley—could even look down upon the top of 
the Semi-Dome on the south side of the val- 


ley. Invisible from the valley, on the 


smooth, rounded mass of granite forming 
the Semi-dome, lies an immense boulder. 
It is well up toward the top, and seen trom 
a distance it looks as if the weight of a 
finger would send it tumbling down into the 
valley. I made a pencil sketch of this as 
the train went on. Far away across the 
valley to the south and southeast, vast gray 
peaks send up their tapering spires from 


fields of polished granite, the tracks of 


ancient glaciers. ‘The jutting slopes of a 
vreat mountain to the eastward hide from 


‘view the principal falls. The Vernal Falls 


are about opposite the deep canon in which 
my party were so determined to camp the 
night before. 

Our men knew where they were to camp 
this night, and all day had cheerfully 
pushed ahead. ‘his camping-ground was 
in a grove of silver firs near some large and 
beautitul meadows. I had determined to 
reach that point that night. It was on the 
top of a mountain, from which a steep de- 
scent of about five miles would land us.at 
(‘ascade Creek, and at the edge of a tim- 
bered valley, eight miles in width. On the 
top of that mountain I felt comparatively 
sate. . Every foot of advance would de- 
crease our altitude, until the region of rain 
was reached at the foot of the mountain. 

We reached our camping place before 
sundown. ‘Uncle Bob and I at once took 
our gunsand started down the course of the 
meadows to look for deer. Uncle Bob 
was a native of the State of Virginia, and a 


vreat hunter. IL went on one side of the 


imeadow and heon the other. saw plenty 
of deer tracks, but all were leading down 
the mountain in the direction I was going. 
After traveling about two miles, we found 
the meadows narrowing to a width of about 
one hundred yards. In this narrow part 
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there was a regular trail of fresh tracks of 
deer, all going down the mountain in the 
direction of a deep timbered canon that 
lay far below. 

Hailing Uncle Bob, I asked: ‘* See any 
deer tracks ?”’ 

‘* Yes, slathers,’” answered he. 

‘* Which way are they leading ?” 

All going down the mountain.” 

‘Come across and we'll go to camp,” said 
I, ‘*not a deer will we find.”’ 

When Uncle Bob had joined me, I said, 
‘*T suppose you know the meaning of what we 
have seen——of the deer leaving 2?” 

‘Ves, it means a big storm—-the storm 
we have been looking for.” 

That deer, and many otheranimals, leave 
the elevated pastures of mountain regions 
when a storm threatens, and descend to 
more sheltered places, is a fact known to all 
mountain men, and has been known for 
ages. Speaking of.this an ancient poet says: 
“Where oaks the mountain dells imbranch on high, 
They seek to couch in thickets of the glen, 

Or lurk, deep sheltered, in some rocky den.” 

When we reached camp and reported a 
big storm impending we were hooted at. Not 
a cloud was in the heavens and the air 
was calm. 

A party of ten men with sixteen animals 
loaded with goods for some place on the 
‘ast Walker, came to our camp a little be- 
fore dark. We tried to prevail upon them 
to stop with us, but they were determined to 
push on and camp in a little valley at the 
eastern foot of the mountain. We told them 
they would be much more secure on the top 
of the mountain with us, where there was a 
chance for retreat in case the storm should 
come. . But they did not mean to retreat -- 
they were determined to push on and cross 
the Sierras; and on they went. They had 
with thema large Newfoundland dog—a beau- 
tiful animal. This dog had lain down in our 
camp, and very reluctantly he got up and 
followed his party. | 

‘That night when we turned in the stars 


| 


| 

| 
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were shining brightly. ‘There was some jok- 
ing about the storm, but soon all were 
In the night I felt snow falling in 
my face and drew my blanket over my head. 


asleep. 


It was pitch dark,and seemed to be snowing 
at the rate of an inch a minute. I could 
hear others grumbling and covering their 


heads. 


In the course of an hour or two I was - 


awakened by a tremendous clatter, followed 
by the barking of a dog in camp. | 

‘What was that ?” asked some one. 

**An avalanche,” said Old Dave. 

‘*Whose dog is that ?” asked another. 

‘Don't know, we have no dog,” answered 
some one. 

Presently a rushing, roaring sound was 
heard that seemed to pervade the whole at- 
It was like snow sliding from a 
This 


sound was followed by three or four seconds 


mosphere. 
roof, but a thousand times louder. 


of silence, then came the clatter and thun- 
der of snow and rocks falling into Yosemite 
Valley, far below us; and again the dog 
would begin barking. 

So wore away the night, a dozen such ava- 
lanches falling. ‘he heat stored up in rocky 
slopes during the day caused the accumulat- 
ing snow to melt at the bottom and slide off. 

At the first hint of day Zeb was up, erow- 
He tound one or two live coals, and 
‘By fire light all 


ing. 
managed to kindle a fire. 
arose. A few of us who had believed in ‘‘the 
storm” had placed our stockings in our boots 
and our boots under our heads. ‘The others 
were now to be seen engaged in raking with 
sucks in nearly two feet of snow—--mining tor 
boots and socks. ‘The first stocking tound 
Was appropriated by the discoverer, no mat- 
ter What its color or quality. 

breakfast the last 
cooked, and bread made ot the last of our 


kor of our meat was 


Hour. It was forty miles to the nearest 
Alex Bull 
Creek-—but we determined to start out on a 


human habitation Black’s, on 


full meal, so made a clean sweep of both 


bread and meat. Should we get into a very 
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tight place we could eat a horse or two. 


This was settled then and there, and a 
handsome iron-gray pony ridden by Old 
dave was fixed upon for the first victim, 
much to the old fellow’s anger and disgust. 
He thought the donkeys shonld go first. 

By the light of our fire we found that the 
dog that had been barking during the night 
was the big Newfoundland belonging to the 
party that had gone down the eastern slope 
of the mountain the evening before. He 
had left his party as soon as it began snow- 
ing, and had taken the back track to our 
camp. His instinct, as true as that of the 
deer, had told him what was brewing in the 
heavens. Great must have been the fear 
felt by the noble animal to cause him to 
desert his master. 

As soon as it was light enough to see the 
blazes on the trees, I sent Cameron—the 
strongest of our party—ahead to search out 
the trail, in order that no time might be 
lost in getting off the mountain. It was 
not until the second searching party had 
been sent out that our animals were found, 
so densely was the air filled with falling 
snow. At last, mules, horses, and donkeys 
were found ina huddle under a clump of 
firs, but a few rods from camp. By the 
time we were under way the snow was over 
two feet deep on the mountain. 

We put the strongest animals in the lead 
and pushed ahead as rapidly as possible on 
the trail made by Cameron. Presently, as 
we descended the mountain, the depth of 
the snow decrease. Soon we 
came to where mingled snow and rain were 
At the foot of the 

It poured in floods. 


began to 


falling. mountain all 


Was rain. Here was 
a valley, cight miles in width to cross, and 
every foot of the way 
* Dismal rain 
Came down tn slanting lines, - 
And wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines.” 


Our blankets were soaked 


through, and there was nota dry thread on 


and packs 


| 
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any man’s back. In passing out from Lake 
‘Tenaya, a perpendicular cliff. hundreds of 
feet in height on the northern shore left no 
trail on land and forced us to wade for half 
a mile through water from one to four feet 
in depth; but this rain was worse, tor it 
drenched us from crown to sole. Behind 
us, on.the mountain we had lett, the snow- 


storm raged unabated, while before us lay . 


another mountain on which raged a similar 
storm. Up this mountain and into the 
region of snow. before us we must go, all 
drowned in rain as we were. 

It was not long after we left the valley 
before the snow was two feet deep; then as 
we reached-a greater elevation, nearly three. 
Only the old men, Uncle Bob and Old 
Dave, remained mounted—all others were 
on foot. Sometimes the strongest among 
the animals were driven ahead, and some- 
times men took the lead. | 

Having on my right foot Zeb’s old cut- 
down boot, I was not well equipped. A 
shoe could have been laced to keep out the 
snow, but the old piece of boot so stood 
open that it filled again at the first step after 
being cleared. 

After some hours’ travel in the deep snow 
the old men began to tremble, and became 
so exhausted that they could hardly keep 
their saddles. Halting, a fire built 
and two or three pots of very strong tea 
imade. Enough molasses was put into the 
tea to make of ita kind of ‘‘black-strap.” 
It was found. to be very refreshing and 
strengthening. Thereafter about every three 
hours we halted and made a fresh supply of 
the ‘*black-strap.”’ 

On the tops of the ridges, the snow was 
from three and a half to four feet in depth. 
As we-were nearing a place called Crow 
lat, a donkey belonging to the Grass Val- 
ley men dropped dead in its tracks. Soon 
after passing the old camping ground known 
as Hazel Green, night overtook us. Men 
on foot were then obliged to go ahead and 
look up the trail. For hours we wallowed 
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on through snow from two and a half to 
three feet deep. It was very dark and the 
wind drove blinding clouds of snow into 
our faces. It was difficult to keep the men 
traveling. Several wished to halt and camp 
in the snow. All tools and traps, except 
a pair of blankets to each man, were 
thrown away. 

A camping place called Deer Flat was 
finally reached, about one o’clock in the 
morning. All had kept together thus far. 
Here it was determined that the strongest 
among us should go ahead to Alex Black’s 
station. ‘Those left behind were instructed 
to follow our trail and keep moving. The 
trail was all the way down hill, along a small 
creek, and the snow would constantly de- 


crease in depth. Black’s, relief 


parties were to be sent back in case those 
left behind failed to reach the station in 
due season. 

Black’s place was reached about three 
o’clock in the morning. All the people 
about the place were aroused. Some were 
set to cooking, and others went out to look 
for those of our party left behind. They 
were found in motion on the trail, and all 
were safely brought in. The old men were 
given the only spare bed at the station, 
while the rest of us lay on the floor in our 
wet clothes till morning; but as we were 
near a hot stove this was considered no 
hardship. 

At Black’s was kept a small stock of cer- 
tain kinds of goods. We were able to get a 
small supply of provisions, and I got a pair 
of new boots. Here we parted from our 
traveling Companions, Uncle taking 
with him the big Newfoundland dog, which 
he said had more sense than half the men 
who went into the mountains. At parting, 
Zeb whispered: ‘*I dink Pete vill be goot 
mid me if I don’t told about de cut-off.” 

After we reached Big Oak Flat, men 
were being brought in off the mountain 
trails for three or four days. ‘Two or three 
had hands or feet so badly frozen that am- 
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putation was found necessary, and two men 
were found in the snow frozen to death on 
a trail that led into the mountains to the 
northward of Alex Black’s. 

We afterwards heard from the men_ to 
whom the Newfoundland dog belonged and 
who passed our camp above Yosemite Val- 
ley. ‘They encamped the evening they 
passed us in a deep valley at the foot of the 
mountain. In the morning they attempted 
to continue their journey, but were forced 
back by the great depth of snow they en- 
countered. They then tried to ascend the 
mountain to where they had found us en- 


camped, but again were obliged to return to 
oD 
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A Step Aside’, Roland Blake’, Agues Sur- 
riage, and Jr The Clouds’ are all intelligent 


and conscientious pleces of work, none of 


them, perhaps, of any notably high literary 
excellence, but all of considerable merit. 
They form a group of stories of higher grade 
than any thus far noticed, cxeept Miss Inge- 
low’s and Miss Yonges. ‘They are all free 
from defects in taste, written in excellent 
nglish, and interesting to read; but itis not 
likely that any one who was. not at all re- 
stricted in access to books would read cither 
of them a third time, or even a second. 

A Step Aside is by a comparatively new 
writer, Charlotte Dunning. I[t is a. love 
story, with the old-fashioned theme of love 
versus luxury. “We can hardly agree with 
the morality of Miss’) Dunning’s conclusion, 


‘A Step Aside. By Charlotte Dunning. Boston: Hough 


tom, Miftliti & Co, 1886. sale san by 
(hiliow Beach. 

“Roland Blake. By. =. Weir Mitchell, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Isso. For sale Pranecisco 
by Chilion Beach, 

Surriage. By Fdwin Lasseter Bynner.. Boston: 


Tieknor & 

‘In the Clouds. By Charles Craddock. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Ca.) Forsalecin san Francisco 
by Chilion Beach 
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their little valley. They then built a log 
pen in which they stored their goods, roofing 
it over with logs, and felling trees across it 
to keep out the bears: then. shot all their 
animals, and on foot made their escape by 
climbing down over the rocks into Yosemite 
Valley. 

Ours was the last party that crossed that 
section of the Sierras that winter. All old- 
timers will distinctly.recollect the hard win- 
ter of 1859-60. Many hardships. were suf- 
fered in the mountains, and many lives lost 
in the various passes north of that through 
which our party crossed. 


Dan De Quille. 
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that a man should marry his sweetheart be- 
fore. he sees his way clear to support her, 
lest a ‘richer may steal her meanwhile; but. 
the lesson within reasonable. limits—that is, 
that with youth and health, love and a very 
simple householding should be enough tor 
honest hearts, and desire for luxury should 
never stand in the way—is undoubtedly a 
A Step Aside has through all its 
first part quite an idyllic touch, with the fine 
old French father, the pretty Pauline, andthe 
After the father’s death 


sound one. 


excellent) Hugh. 
it darkens.to a threat of the tragic, in which 
the writer evidently feels uncomfortable her- 
self, though she does not allow her hand. to 
tremble till she has carried the lovers safe 
through to a somewhat shorn and. tempered 
happiness ever after.” 

Noland Hlake shows an improvement in 
hghtness and constructive skill) over. Dr. 
Mitchell’s previous novel, In War ‘Time,” 
but it has not as serious a motive, nor as 
much studied material... Part. of this one, 


too, lies In war-time—~it covers the close of 
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the war and the spring and summer foHow- 
ing; and as the first act in the development 
of the story goes to the front, Dr. Mitchell 
shows here better than in the previous book 
his real knowledge of the scenes of war. 
A few touches give a peculiarly vivid im- 
pression of some of Its aspects that one may 
fail to realize after much reading of military 
articles and correspondents descriptions. 
We feel, somehow, that the incident of the 
scout reluctantly murdering a too-faithful 
watch-dog who would not be silenced, and 
rejoining his party with a remorseful, ‘* Darn 
it! I always did like dogs,” gives a more 
piercing sense of the cruelty of war than ac- 
counts. of battle-fields piled with the slain. 
Captain Blake himself is intended for a type 
of the best New England character, in 


which the union ot the meditative with 


the practical is so.marked a trait; but the 
author has a trifle overdone the meditative 
side, and makes the young fellow discourse a 
little too much like a new-school Concord 
philosopher for a-‘man of his simple sincerity 
and his social breeding. Nor in view of the 
same breeding is it probable that he could 
have looked up from a book at a boarding- 
house table and addressed a young lady, 
there met for the second time, with, ** Did 
you ever notice how some people stumble 
over themselves?” In spite of this criti- 
cism, and one or two similar ones, the 


characters of the story are defined with an 


attractive clearness and a real knowledge ot 


human nature ; the story, though slight, 1s 
pleasant, and there is an agreeable atmos- 
phere of goodwill and gentlemantliness in 
the whole. It is one of the books that puts 


the author in a good light. 


Agnes Surriage is more ambitious. | [tis 


a story of the Massachusetts Colony in the 
last days of the colonial régime—the story 
of Collector Frankland and Agnes Surriage, 
of which the historic outlines are merely 


tilled out with fiction. As in Miss Yonge’s 


little story, the most surprising incidents of 


this romance are mere matters ot record. 
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and the novelist needs only to weave in de- 
tails and to supply his theory of the charac- 
ter and motive that led to the occurrences. 
‘But Mr. Bynner has not been as consider- 
ate as Miss Yonge in telling us exactly how 
much 1s real.and how much invented; so 
that while the main outline of the strange 
history of Frankland and Agnes Surriage 
is to be tound in any encyclopedia, no one 
but a historian can tell how far to believe 
in the minor incidents. ‘The author has, 
indeed, made so careful a study of the epi- 
sode tor the purposes of this book that it is 
quite possible no one at all but himself knows 
exactly where the line between fact and 
fancy comes. ‘That Frankland, afterward 
Sir Harry Frankland, then royal collector at 
the port of Boston, and a very aristocratic 
and distinguished gentleman, a descendant 
of the Protector, but in nowise of the Pro- 
tector’s principles, took Agnes Surriage, the 
young servant-maid of the country tavern at 
Marbiehead, to Boston, educated her, made 
her his mistress, left Boston to avoid the 1n- 
dignation. of that godly city over this rela- 
tion, and installed her as the lady of the 
beautiful country home he built for her at 
Hopkinton; and years later, when he was 
ambassador to Portugal, married her in grat- 
itude for his deliverance from the Lisbon 
earthquake— these things are easily known 
as historic facts. But Mr. Bynner has cor- 
responded with a member of the Frankland 
family, studied the baronet’s autograph diary, 
now in possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, investigated colonial records 


for all attainable further data. His care 


spirit of accuracy are shown by the 
‘tact that he has even made investigation in 


order to reconstruct correctly the Marble- 
head dialect of that date; and the result 
bears upon its face this. probability of cor- 
rectness, that in breadth and incomprehen- 
sibility it is ahout half-way between what 
Writers give us as the present Marb! -head 
dialect, and that of the English districts 


trom which it must have sprung. Regarded 


i 


b 
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as a story, Agnes Surrtageis certainly inter- 
esting; but perhaps the author has not made 
all that another might have made of his op- 
portunities. The facts indicate either a 
bargain of mercenary ambition and _indiffer- 
ence to her character on the part of the 
beautiful rustic, or else a drama of passion; 
and Mr. Bynner chooses—probably with 
sufficient data for certainty——the latter inter- 
pretation. But his quiet and unemotional 
manner Is not fitted to render this effectively; 
and with good judgment: and good taste, 
recognizing this himself, he has not tried to 
do so, sometimes evading the account of a 
scene, sometimes escaping one by virtue of 
the reticence as to her feelings, however in- 
wardly torn, which he makes a trait of 
Agnes’s character. For all the dramatic at- 
tractiveness of the story, it is not one easily 
handled with due regard to social morals 
and yet due sympathy for the leading char- 
acters; and while the writer has done his 
best to fulfill both these requirements, one 
cannot but think regretfully of the treat- 
ment of the. same situation in ‘ Anna 
Karénina,” as a hint of how real greatness 
deals with such things. 

Of a very different order from this careful 
and well-judged work is Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s /n the Clouds. With its afflu- 
ences, its occasional immoderateness, its 
endless monotony in types and endless vari- 
ety in detail, this lady’s writing — not 
merely maintains its individuality, its strik- 
ing difference from other writings of the day, 
but increases it.  J.imited she “eertainly is, 
and yet she develops. Perhaps the devel- 
opment will not be rapid enough nor go 
far enough to keep pace with the weariness 


‘that her monotony of theme is likely soon to 


awaken; but it is real. Her limitation is 
rather of subject and manner than of thought. 
The short stories with which she began were 
only new variations of the Bret Harte school, 
in which a simple, striking, and pathetic 
effect of picturesque devotion was sought, 


over and over. But her two novels have 
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left mere melodrama gone. deeper 
into serious study of the spiritual experi- 
ences of high-strung human natures. The 
tragic mingling of faith and doubt in the 
prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, 
and the trust of Dorinda in her illusions, 
the insistent and troublesome conscientious- 
ness of Alethea,—these are not only wor- 
thier themes but more individual and origin- 
al than the dramatic arrangements of love 
and catastrophe in the author's early stories. 
There is, too, some toning down of over-_ 
lavishness in description, some avoidance of 
too melodramatic incident ; a genial humor 
becomes more and more apparent, relieving 
the solemnity that was sometimes altogether 
too dominant. Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock does net take herself as seriously as 
at first. Little children and dogs play a 
considerable part in this simple and natural 
humor, and her observations upon them 
are excellent. Leonidas—‘*‘ a small boy of 
four, a plump little caricature of a man, in 
blue cotton trousers, an unbleached cotton 
shirt, and a laughably small pair of knitted 
suspenders experience with a 
piece of meat and ‘Tige, are as good as pos- 
sible. It may be that /z the Clouds will 
not be as popular.”’as the author’s previous 
books, for. the very reason, that she has 
toned down the melodramatic element; but 
we are disposed to think it the most satisfac- 
tory thing she has done, the one which has 
the most moderation and sense of propor- 
tion, without loss of any of her good qual- 
ities. It is to be said, however, that as. far 
as ** plot” goes, it is deficient and some- 
what aimless—-not more so, however, than 
life, which does not round out human ex- 
perience to neatly shaped ends, either cheer- 
ful or mournful. 

The colonial history of Massachusetts— 
this time of a date a century. earlicr than 
Agnes Surriage’s and of the Plymouth instead 
of the Bay colony—-supplies still another his- 
toric novel, Agatha and the Shadow.’ Vhis 


Agatha’ and the Shadow, Boston: Roberts Bros. 


ISS7. For sale in Sam Franeisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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isa second volume in the series of which 
‘*Constance of Acadia” was the first. No 
announcement has been made (so far as we 
have seen) as to whether this series is to be 
the work of a single author; but we should 
conjecture from. the style of these two 
volumes that they at least are from the 
same hand; and would even farther venture 
the guess that it’ ‘is one new to fiction. 
We not think 
Acadia”? a success as a novel, admirable 
though it doubtless was as a_ history. 
Agatha and the Shadow has much more 


‘* Constance of 


smoothness and connected narrative flow, 
and, we think, more human interest. 
Bernard Anselm and his wife are clearer 
and more real figures than Constance— 
perhaps for the very reason that they are 
more questionable historically; for if it was 
difficult in the former book to discriminate 
between fact and fiction, it is a simply hope- 
less endeavor in this. Everything reads as 
if transcribed and pieced together with 
painstaking historic research from the rec- 
ords. ‘To all readers who are not merely 
novel-readers the historic facts count for 
much—often for most—in the. interest of a 
historic novel; and such an one as this, per- 
vaded as it is with evidence of most careful 
study and tull knowledge, is very unsatis- 
factory unless it affords the reader means of 
knowing what these facts are. ‘he author 
has so far met the desire for such means as 
to append a list of the authorities from 
whom his material was drawn-—Winthrop, 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, Han- 
ney’s ‘*Acadia,”” Drake’s ‘* Boston,” Prince, 
Morton, Thacher, etc. ‘This would be an 
even pleasanter way to give desirable infor- 
for it 


mation than Mrs. Craik’s preface 
interferes not at all with the verisimilitude 
of the story, and leads the reader in a small 
and easy way into a bit of -research himself— 
were the libraries in which the books in 
question can be found, accessible to most 
readers. Unfortunately, they are not. It 


occurs. to us, In passing, to remark that just 
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now, when alumnae associations are urging 
work in local history upon the young wo- 
men of New England who have graduated 
from colleges and are living at home in need 
of some worthy scholarly work, novels 
of this sort would form an interesting varia- 
tion upon the ordinary ‘‘ local history ” 
monograph. One such story as ‘* Constance 
or Agatha and the Shadow, 


b 


of Acadia,’ 
requires much more work than’ such a 
monograph (for there are all the details of 
incident and local frame work to be stud- 
ied if the book is really to be consist- 
ent, besides the difficult ‘‘ spirit of the 
time” to be sought after); and is much 
more widely read. Agatha and the Shadow 
perhaps interests. more from its historic 
than its literary side, yet as a story it has 
much feeling, dignity, and intelligence. 

In Zhe Golden Justice and A Year in 
Eiden~, we are brought back to the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Bishop’s story, Zhe 
Golden Justice, More properly-a romance 
than a novel, not dissimilar in motive to the 
author’s first romance, ‘* Detmold;’-—and 
now that one thinks of it, his three books, 
‘“Petmold,’ ‘*The House of a Merchant 
Prince,” and Zhe Golden Justice, all have 
a curious similarity in plot. In each, there | 
runs through the book as its key note the 
secret of crime, or grave suspicion thereof, 
affecting the fates of all of the characters, 
and especially threatening separation to 
lovers, but inthe end serving as a closer 
bond, by the power of their high-minded 
affection. In ‘** The House of a Merchant 
Prince,” which alone of the three is properly 
a novel, and therefore the most realistic, 
this Hawthorne-like motive is not at all 
dominant; but in the two others it is. In 
the one, the children of partners in crime 
find in love a mutual release from their 
common burden of inheritance; in the 


other, love makes unconscious expiation 


‘The Golden Justice. By William Henry Bishop. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. S887. For sale in San 
Francisco by Chilion Beach. 

- A Yearin Eden. By Harriet Waters Preston. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. Forsale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co, 
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between the children of the injurer and in- 
jured. This repetitionin plot indicates, we 
think, not so much that Mr. Bishop's in- 
vention is limited, as that the motive attracts 
his fancy irresistibly: A suggestion of it is 
to be found in some of his short stories. 
He is quite too old and too skilful a hand, 
however, not to have made Z%e Golden Jus- 
fice in all its characters and setting as differ- 
ent from the two others as they were from 
each other. It is placed in a western city, 
on the shores of Lake Michigan; a city of 
about a hundred thousand people, Germans, 
Poles, and Americans, devoted to the ship- 
ping of wheat and to politics. It is a pretty 
story, a pleasant story, and well conceived; 
yet we cannot think Mr. Bishop’s hand as 
steady here as when he wrote of New York. 
He has written of the western lake region 
before, and must know it more or less; but 
there seems to be. betrayed every now and 
then the uncertainty of touch due to second- 
hand or merely superficial acquaintance 
with what he describes. 
deal more of the 
type, too, than we 
him: the typical ‘‘rushing™ newspaper man; 
the typical 
When a novelist creates a character that is 


There is a good 
merely conventional in 
are accustomed. to from 
wicked European husband. 
at once recognized as eminently typical and 
felt as eminently individual, he scores his 


greatest suCCeSS, as Mir. Howells’s. in: Silas 


Lapham; but the type not inspired with in- 


dividual life, is of little value in literature. 

A Year in eden is an original. and inter- 
esting study of life under very peculiar, and 
yet altogether possible, conditions. Indeed, 
one is tempted to say actual conditions: for 
when the religious experiences of the vil- 
lage of Pierpont (not far from Bembridge, 
suburb of the city of Rawston, seat of Ba- 
vard College) after the death of the great 
philosopher Huntingdon, are described, it 
is impossible not to translate ‘*Pierpont” into 
and the 
Yet we should not judge that Miss 


other names accord- 
ingly. 
Preston meant to describe the spiritual con- 
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of Concord. in particular after Mr. 
Emerson’s death, but rather that of his 
“school” in Massachusetts, typified in a 
sort of microcosm by a purely imaginary 
hamlet that had been for half a century dis- 
ciple to a pastor of Emersonian mould. 


dition 


Translated in this way, the: story becomes 
indeed a strange and most interesting. study 
—and one that agrees to what observation 
far tells of the 
of Kmersonian school. 


even thus away us dis- 


integration the 
Some of Dr. Huntingdon’s- disciples. had, 
before his death, passed far be- 
yond that 


place between old faiths and new doubts 


even 


curiously individual abiding 


that he made himself, and now step. out. 
frankly into the cold light of modern 


agnosticism; some glide back into creeds, 
with a reaction that carries them even to 
some weaker minds wander: off 
No 


one mind is able to command,;. still less any 


ritualism: 


one spirit and temper to prevent personal 
ambitions. and jealousies by pure. force of 


goodness, and long-suppressed rivalries 
spring up in every direction. ‘Phe old 


order changes, yielding to the new.” The 
whole book sounds like ‘‘Morte d’Arthur;” 


it tells of the. dissolving of the ‘able 
Round. It is wonderfully intelligent, and 


wondertully dispassionate; it is almost un- 
precedented to find: a ‘story whose subject 
matter is differing», 
which it is so impossible-to- tl with which 
one of these the author's: sympathy lies. 
She evidently believes that the main’thing «© 
is the underlying Puritan conscience, with 
which one, whether Catholic cr agnostic, 
may make life worthy; and which, joined 
with high intellectual cultivation, and the 
moral enthusiasm of the anti-slavery period, 
produced for a limited transition period an 
almost ideal life among the best of New 


England people. © The innocence, the 
union of loftiness and geniality, the 


scholarliness, the simplicity of this life, 


as typified in the immediate past of ‘*Pier- 
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pont,” is deplored by the title page motto: 
flowers that never will other 


climates blow!” So far as the book has 
any plot or point other than the dissolution 
of the Table Round, it is the sin and danger 
of marriage for less than love. ‘The blame- 
less heroine—most perfect and like himself 
of all whom the leader has left behind—yet 
becomes the cause of all the worst evil that 
of this one ‘false action. 


occurs, because 


The story is told) with a good deal of 


strength, and the wit of clever people 
in it 1s good ; there are one .or two very 


weak spots when it essays the playful 


light in dealing with dull peopt®. 
One-or-two-other minor. criticisms of thrs~ 


sort might be made, but perhaps. do not 
deserve the space. ? 
When the firm of Roberts Brothers began 
the translation into English of  Balzac’s 
works, it was with the announcement that 
the translation would be continued if suf- 
The 
hope that it would be seems to-have been 
fulfilled, forsat intervals of about three 
months five volumes—of which Cowsin Pons’ 


§cient encouragement was received. 


‘is the latest, and the only one that we have 


not already noticed——have appeared. ‘This 
seems evidence that Americans are reading 
Balzac, though with less eagerness than 
Russian fiction, if we may judge by the 
comparative rapidity of and 
the number.of publishers that venture into 
the field... We 
since the publication of Cowsea Pons, Vur- 
vénief's An Unfortunate 
Ass'ya’, bound together in one volume; 
Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment’, and 
Gogol’s Dead Souls’, 

It is impossible to read Balzac in connec- 


appearance, 


have received for review 


and 


tion with these “Russian novels, and not 


(ousin Pons, By Honore de Bataac. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. For sale’ in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson. 

An Unfortunate Woman and. Ass’ya. “43y Ivan Ser- 
vevevitch Turgénieth Translated trom the ®wssian by 
Ilenry Gersoni, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 

Crime and Punishment. By Feodor M. Dast6yeysky. 


New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

Tehitechikoths Journeys ; 
V. Gogol. 
Hapgood. 


or Dead Souls= “By Nikolai 
Translated the Russian by Isabel F. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 
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draw endless there is so 


much that is superficially alike in them, so 


comparisons : 


much that is vitally different; French litera- 
ture and French life have so. profoundly in- 
fluenced Russian, and yet left it so Russian 
at bottom. Balzac belongs to the same 
school as all the Russians who have this far 
been introduced to English readers—the. 
‘‘realistic.”” The word is confusing, for 
any novelist (as distinguished from a ro- 
be a realist; and we 


mance-writer) must 


merely by convention limit the word to 
those whose picture of life is exact to the 
details, as well as in the main outlines, and 
who give to these details greater place. 
The idealist and realist shade together by 
all possible degrees. Which, for instance, 
Unless one will actually 


like 


nevertheless, apt to be called a realist, for 


was George Eliot ? 
conventionalize, Dickens (who is, 
the aptnessand vividness of his caricature), 
or idealize, like Hawthorne, it is merely a 
question of what he will select out of the 
phenomena of life for his photographically 
exact reproduction. ‘* Human life literally 
as it is,” is the motto of them all: they 
choose, then, whether it shall be as it is in 
Mr. 


Howells will select nothing that is ugly; 


the slums or in. the drawing-room. 


Zola places no limit to what he may select. 
In his place in this scale of discrimination 
among facts, again, Balzac coincides so 
nearly with the Russians in question as to 
be very productive of comparison. 
American readers have been repeatedly 
told that ‘Turgénief caught the idea of 
the purely Russian novel from Gogol— 
his predecessor into the world by a decade, 
and into. letters by some fifteen  years— 
and that Gogol developed it- himself from 
the kernel of his» grandfather’s Cossack 
tales. The influence of Gogol over the 
group of young writers whom the Russian 


magazines brought out about 1845, must 
have been tremendous; and Dostoyevsky 


ch considerably younger, made 


(who, thou 
his début this same year) leaves on reeord 
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in his recollections (as quoted by his trans- 
lator, Mr. Dole) an impressive illustration 
of what it was: ‘‘We talked all night about 
‘Dead Souls,’ and we :ead it again—I don't 
know how many times it made. At that 
time it was fashionable, when two or three 
young men met, to say, ‘Hadn’t we better 
read some Gogol, gentlemen ?’ and then to 
sit down and read far into the night.”’ But 
Mr. Dole also quotes the statement of an 
anonymous friend, writing in the London 
Times, that ‘Turgénief called himself ‘‘an 
unconscious disciple of Miss Edgeworth in 
Setting out on his literary career,” through 
his elder brother’s translations of her, and 
admiration of her method. ‘The younger 
Turgénief did not at that time read English. 
‘<Turgénief also said to adds this writer, 
‘«<Tt is possible, nay, probable, if Maria 
Edgeworth had not written about the poor 
Irish of the County Longford, and the 
Squires and squireens, that it would not 
have occurred to me to give a literary form 
to my impressions about the classes parallel 
to them in Russia.’ ‘The elder ‘Turgénief 
believed that she had ‘‘struck on a vein 
which most of the great novelists of the 
future would exclusively work. She took 
the world as she found it, and selected from 
it the material that she thought would be 
interesting to write about in a clear and 
natural style.” But both this brother (a 
very remarkable man, who must have been 
twenty or thirty years. older than Ivan and 
could not but have influenced the bent of 
his mind) and the novelist himself had ‘<a 
French education on Russian soil,” before 
the one found out England for himself, 
and the other Germany. Many of. the 
same influences thus entered into the mak- 
ing of Balzac and of his Russian contempo- 
raries. ‘Their theory of the novel is not so 
very different; they are alike in handling 
the mean, the ugly, and the wicked, with- 
out shrinking, yet without gusto. More- 
over, the vices and miseries, the luxuries 
and ambitions, the external ways of spend- 


ing life in Paris and St. Petersburgh are not 
unlike; and both are foreign to anything that 
either from literature or average experience 
could be recognized as ordinary English, 
(German, or American life. 

Yet how different the Russian spirit from 
the Parisian in speaking of similar things in 
similar fashion! Balzac, as he unfolds, 
page by page, the cruel, brilliant, shallow 
life of his city, is not cynical; certainly not 
brutal; he does not fail to excite pity for 
the victims of wrong and indignation against 
the wrong-doer; he does not hesitate to 
frankly give his own sympathy to the 
righteous, and even tenderness to the suf- 
fering. Yet at bottom you feel that he does 
not care. He does not feel much pity or 
indignation himself. He is, as he calls 
himself, the social historian, more interested 
in setting down a life-like picture of the 
world as he sees it, than affected by what 
he sees. ‘The Russian, on the contrary, 
(and we hold that herein he is greateras an. 
artist, .as -well as. greater man,) feels 
hotly/all he writes; the wrong and evil he 
describes tear his heart; he acquiesces in 
nothing, gropes for a solution of the mys- 
teries of existence, desires intensely a dif- 
ferent, a purer and simpler life for Russia. 
One hears Balzac saying, between the lines 
of some drama of cruel evil-doing and suc- 
cessful wrong: ‘‘ It isa pity, gentlemen-— 
but such is life. What would you have? ” 
and ‘Turgénief crying, ‘* Good God ! is this 
to be borne? What are we to do about it ? ” 
The French critics themselves are aware of 
this difference. ‘* Observation in our real- 
ists is systematic and cold; in the Russians, 
and, above all, in ‘Turgénief, it is always 
says M. 


natural, and generally passionate,’ 
Dupuy, in a little treatise on the Russian 
novelists, (lately translated, and noticed in 
these pages,) which contains a good many 
platitudes and some very shrewd observa- 
tions. And again: ‘‘It is the mistake of 
French realists to take coolness for strength 
...+ Purgénief’s great superiority consists in 
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having no pretension, not even to be trivial 
and common. He doesnot make it a mat- 
ter of pride to stay on the hither side of 


truth.” ‘* He [Shchedrin] it was who.... 


revealed for him [‘Turgénief ] what he him- 
self felt somewhat confusedly as to the 
often artificial and conventional character of 
our realists.... ‘They do not follow the 
right way [writes Turgénief in answer | ; 
they are already inventing too much. 
Their literature smacks of literature, and 
that is bad.’”’ 

Yet one must not call Balzac artificial or 
conventional. He is a genuine and_nat- 
ural creator; indeed, his great power is that 
of vivid vealization of his characters and 
scenes. He sees and makes the reader see 
the room he enters, to the very spots on the 
floor; he enters into the soul of each char- 
acter far enough to at least perceive with a 
wonderful penetration what he feels, though 
he somehow stops short of feeling it him- 
self. Cousin Pons is a minute account of 
the sufferings of a ‘* poor relation,’”’ tender 
of heart, loyal and simple, yet. weakly— 
even contemptibly—parasitic, and made 
the prey of contempt on the one hand and 
covetousness on the other. It-is a story of 


almost unrelieved sombreness, painful to 


read, painful to have read, yet of ufmques- 
tionable power and skill... The Américan 
reader, looking at the Paris of Coustn Pons 


and ‘*Pere Goriot” from the vantage-ground 


of that comparative innocence and simplicity 
of taste Which, let us thank Heaven, are still 
characteristic of the great bulk of American 
society, resents their calamities as wrong, 
unnecessary; not pare of the mysterious 
tragedy of fate overwhelming human lives, 
nor even the result of such inevitable wick- 
edness in fellow-beings as must be reck- 
oned with as an element of fate: but the 
fruit of a social condition foolishly false, of 
standards of ambition stupidly shallow and 
empty; a condition not to be acquiesced in 
and regretted, but to be cried out against 
and altered. It seems not brilliant, clever, 
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shrewd Paris, but dull, obtuse Paris, in 
which men and women enough to mould 
the whole social condition can so blunder 
over the values of life as to find nothing 
desirable save the pleasures of vanity and of 
the body, till the money needed for these 
will be had at cost of any baseness. Could 
Balzac have felt this as Victor Hugo felt 
the wrong of the coup aétat, and infused 
his indignation and remonstrance into his 
books, it would not merely have made them 
more healthful reading, it would have made 
him a greater writer. For all his universal 
sympathy, Shakespere always takes sides, 
protests against evil preaches right- 
eousness. 

The translation of An Unfortunate IVo- 
man and Ass’ya is evidently very bad—even 
the reader unacquainted with Russian can 
see that. It would appear to be the work 
of a Frenchman, not altogether familiar 


with our language, for an occasional blun- 
der such as ‘‘donned in a great white 
coat” appears in it. No translation, how- 
ever, can altogether destroy the simple 
force and beauty of ‘Turgénief’s style, or 
conceal the greatness of his thought. All 
the Russian novelists that our American 
public has been introduced to, are writers 
of power, and, in varying degree, of great- 
ness; but it will not do, in enthusiasm over 
Tolstoi or Gogol or Dostoyevsky, to grow 
forgetful of the greatest Russian of all. For 
we cannot read him beside these others 
without being impressed with his surpassing 
greatness. -In a calm and masterly grasp of 
life, in nobility of spirit and motive, in both 
intellect and emotion, he towers above them 
all. In the poet’s vividness of- external 
vision, in sense of beauty and_ picturesque- 
ness, in freshness and humor, Gogol alone 
equals, and perhaps surpasses, him. ‘The 
trueness of ‘Turgénief’s moral insight. is 
something wonderful, when one considers 


how often it was self-attained, counter to all 


the mfluences of his environment. How 


common to excuse a hero for what looks to 
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us now morally ugly:—‘‘ We must allow for 
the custom of his time” or ‘‘ his people.” 
up among floggings, 
blow;”’ 


‘Turgénief, brought 
never defiled his 

brought up in a society corrupted by slave- 
holding, luxury, Parisian ideas, and a reck- 


hand with a 


less court, shows in the two stories before 
us (as in others) as true and as strong a per- 
ception of some of these corruptions as the 
most scrupulously bred Puritan could. He 
does not linger, as Tolstoi does, in anxious 
study of the effect upon a man’s self of care- 
less virtue; he penetrates with simple sense 
and right-mindedness to the real substance 
of the wrong—the harm done to another. 
No one can feel for a moment in reading 
these stories that the writeris merely curi- 
ous to expound one phase of Russian life, 
and unmoved by zeal to make his readers 
see that men have no right to play with the 
and women, as 


fates of future men 


Susanna’s and Ass’ya’s were played with. 


The Russian novelists. give us a_ black 
enough picture of the luxury, the lack 


of self-control, the dissipation, that seems 
to hold the Russian of theupper classes 


helpless; yet they also give us instances 
enough of men who are. strong and 
steady and blameless, once a_ sufficient 


motive isfound. ‘lurgénief strikes straight 
to the inherent sense of justice to supply a 
motive, and he has found that the Russian 
conscience responded. He seems to have 
been personally the realization of his teach- 
ing. In contrast to the passion for luxury 
we find Russians deploring as a_ national 
‘"Turgénief hated luxury. The 
life, the more he 


danger: 
more he advanced in 
prized simplicity in all things,” says the 
anonymous writer quoted above. — In con- 
trast to the restless vanity and shy self- 
consciousness that they describe:—‘‘It was 
all the same to him whether he was brought 
forward or unnoticed in society; for he was 
neither shY nor vain.” 

One is sorry to learn that ‘Turgenief and 


Dostoyevsky were not upon the good terms 


Recent 
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that prevailed between him and most of his 
fellow-writers ; for Dostoyevsky, with his ro- 
mantic life, including Siberian exile, is an 
interesting figure, and Cvime and Puntsh- 
ment 1S a strong and_ skilful book. | Mr. 
Dole quotes with regard to it a Russian 
am 


who wrote to glad 


that you escaped the translation 


lady 
indeed 
of ‘Crime and would 
not find any book 


in this country {| America]. I could never read 


Punishment.’ You 


readers for such a 
any of Dostoyevsky’s books through. It 
My nerves could not bear 
[ don’t believe pa- 


made me sick. 
the strain on them. 

thology in literature. . 
your countrymen have too healthy a consti- 


Generally speaking, 


tution to appreciate such a novel. Let it 
turn heads among the pessimists in France 
and Russia, the natives of effete Europe.” 
And while ‘Turgénief praised some of Dos- 
toyevsky’s work, M. Dupuy quotes him as 
exclaiming over other of his writings: ‘*God, 
what a sour smell! what a vile hospital odor! 
what idle scandal! whata psychological mole- 
hill!’ We do not know whether this was 
said of Crime and Punishment, 
We do not find in it any such 


or of some 


other book. 
deliberate seeking for horrors, any such 
reveling in the brutal, asin the ‘*Salammbo” 
of Turgéntef’s friend Flaubert, for which he 
had only mild disapproval. But there are 
things in Creme and Punishment that go in- 
finitely. beyond anything that Flaubert’s inge- 
nious collection of the shocking contains in 
tearing the nerves and sickening the heart. 
That only disgusted—these are poignant, in- 
tolerable, unforgettable. - They do not set the 
key of the book, however; they do not seem 
to be sought out or rejoiced in, but cven 
grieved over, with some shuddering on the au- 
thor’s own part. story itself-is a psycho- 
logical study of morbid crime—strong, inge- 
nious, and probably truthful. ‘The mental 
conditions ot Raskolnikoff, however, were 
too abnormal, the whole case too exception- 
al, to be of the highest literary value. 
Gogol’s Dead Souls, was his latest work; 
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and. is left unfinished, as, in the religious 
mania of his last years, he destroyed the 
latter part of it. (One Zakhartchenko had, 
indeed, the audacity to write out a sequel to 
it, which Miss Hapgood translates for the 
benefit of those who like their stories com- 
plete.) Moreover, the later chapters even 
of what remains are fragmentary and full of 
gaps. ‘The ‘‘souls” of an estate, under the 
old régime, were the serfs attached to it; 
the wealth of a proprietor was estimated by 
their number, and he was taxed accord- 
ingly. As the census was infrequent, he 
was obliged for a number of years to pay 
taxes on serfs who had died since the list 
was recorded, but who still stood upon it as 
alive—‘‘dead souls.”” The hero of Gogol’s 
‘romance,’ Tchitchikoff, sets out to, travel 
from estate to estate, to buy up at a trifling 
cost these ** dead souls,” with the intention 
of mortgaging them to the government as 
living ones. This is all the plot of the 
story, and it is merely an excuse for the de- 
scription of various types of proprietors. 
‘These descriptions begin in a. light tone, 
full of the fresh-hearted humor of Gogol’s 
earlier work; but as the story progresses it 
srows graver and sadder, until the modern 
Russian gloom and perplexity has complete- 
ly possessed it. “Phe sum of all its observa- 
tions is a dominant class honeycombed 
with corruption, absolutely inefficient and 
selfish; veneered with European. luxury 
sometimes, sometimes still quaintly— bar- 
baric; in many cases intelligently 
versed in modern learning.and thought,-yet 
bewildered thereby, and crippled by weak- 
ness. of will. It was in this deseription ot 
the desperate corruption of. official. Russia, 
and of the helpless inefficiency and aim- 
lessness. of the proprietor class, that the 
power of Dead Souls as a book to stir 
society and bring about-new thoughts and 
aspirations, lay. Of serfdom, Gogol. has; 
little to say—that was reserved to his greater 


SUCCeSSOFr. Yet, to .quote Mr. Doles 


translation from. M. de Vogiie: ‘* Why were 


all the mainsprings of life broken in all the 
heroes of the book? Whence came this 
malaria over the Russian land? What was 
the name of this pest? ‘The reader was left 
the trouble of answering.” ‘The Russian 
reader of that date seems to have answered 
at once, ‘‘Serfdom.” Yet even among 
these depressing figures, in whom ‘*all the 
mainsprings of life are broken,’ Gogol in- 
troduces here and there a calm, self- 
controlled, and wise exception, in whom ap- 
pears the possibility of the Russian charae- 
ter, Its patriotism, simplicity, and shrewd 
liberality:—Murasofi, the pious brandy- 
farmer, who tells ‘Tchitchikoff that want of 
will is the curse of the modern Russian; 
Kostanzhoglo, the model proprietor, who so 
despises the shiftless luxury of his neigh- 
bors; the upright Prince, in the midst. of 
whose remarkable appeal to the officials to 
forego corruption for love of Russia, as 
they would die in battle for her, the narra- 
tive breaks off. 

Gogol was no doubt a greater power in 
this Jater and more earnest work than in 
his stories of purely literary motive : he 1s, 
however, more entertaining in his lighter 
mood. In Dead Souls, especially in the 
first volume, the reader still finds much 
of this. He appears to caricature a good 
deal, but to be sometimes. demurely exact 
in relating some droll episode. ‘The coach- 
man, Selifan, probably a very char- 
acteristic representative of his class ; and we 
will venture to take the space to introduce 
him, as an excellent example of Gogol in 
this vein : | 

Meanwhile Tehitéhikoff had hegun to notice 
that the britchka was swaying about in all diree- 
tions, and jolting him vigorously : this mad@ him 
conscious that they had got. out of the road, and 
were probably dragging through a ploughed field. 
Selifan seemed to have perceived it himself, but he 
said not a word, 

“Flere, you rascal, what road are you driving 
on?” said ‘Tehitehikoff. 

“But what’s to be done, master, in such weather? 
you can’t see vour whip) before vou, it’s so dark 
So saving, he tipped the britehka so that Tehitehi- 
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_koff was obliged to hold on with both hands. — It 


was only then that he perceived that Selifan had 
heen drinking. 

“Hold on, hold on! youll tip us over!’ he 
shouted to him. 

“No, master: how could: [ tip over?” said Seli- 


fan. “It is not good to upset,—know that myself 


already: sha’n’t upset at all.” Thereupon he 
hegan to turn the britchka slightly, tip, tip, until 
finally he rolled it) comipletely over on one side. 
Tchitchikoff splashed at full length. into the mud. 
However, Selifan. stopped the horses: moreover, 
they would have stopped of themselves, for they 
were greatly fatigued. So unforeseen a catastrophe 
completely amazed him. Climbing down from. his 
box, he planted himself in front of the britchka, 
set both arms akimbo on his hips, while his master 
was floundering about in the mud and endeavoring 
to crawl out, and said after some reflection, “See 
there! it has tipped over!” 

“Youre as drunk asa cobbler,’ said Tehitehikot? 

“No, master: how is it) possible for me to be 
drunk’? [I know that it is not. a good thing to be 
drunk. [| have been conversing with a friend; for 
one can converse with a good man, and there’s 
nothing wrong in that; and we had something to 
eat together. A lunch is not a disgracetul thing: 
one may take a-bite with a nice man.” 

“But what did [tell vou the last time that vou 
were intoxicated, hey ? have vou forgotten ?” said 

“eNO, vour hlaqorodine, how could) have forget- 
ten. | know my business.. [ know that it is not 
well to be drunk. IT have been conversing with a 
fine. man, for’’—— 

“Pl thrash vou! Pil teach vou to converse with 
a dine man!” | 

“As vour clemency pleases,” replied Selifan in 
complete acquiescence : “if vou must thrash me, 
then thrash away. | have no objection to that. 
{nd why not beat me, if there is catise for it? 
That is according to the miaster’s will. It. is 
necessary for him to beat, because the muzhik 
hecomes ungovernable : he must be well looked after. 
If there is cause, then beat away: why not? 

Tosuch reasoning, the master found no answer 
Whatever. 

We have left ourselves too little space to 
speak properly of the two remaining transla- 
tions—both of them favorites in their own 
language and worthy of attention. 7%e J/ar- 
guts of Penalta,’ or more properly, Warta 4 
Maria-—** Martha and Mary”—~gives a very 


‘The Marquis of Penalta. (Marta Maria). A Realistic 


Secinl Novel. By Don Armando Palacio Valde’s.. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Natham Haskell Dole, New 
York «Thomas Crowell & Co, 


pleasant taste of modern Spanish fiction. 
The author calls it ‘‘a realistic social ro- 
mance, and prefaces a very neat comment 
on current ideas of realism: ‘‘I know that 
realism—at the present time called natural- 
ism—has many impulsive adepts, who con- 
ceive that truth exists only in the vulgar in- 
cidents of life, and that these are the only 
ones worth transferring to art. Fortunately 
this is not the case. Outside of markets, 
garrets, and slums, the truth exists no less.” 
In this instance, the truth he has set him- 
self to depict is far enough from the vulgar, 
or even the commonplace ; he observes him- 
self, apologetically, that it is of a somewhat 
“transcendental” and exceptional nature. It 
isa study of the psychological process. by 
whicha young girl turns to religious mysticism, 
and of her own choice seeks the cloister: a 
phenomenon repeatedly to be seen in the 
Spanish provinces, where the countrywomen 
of Loyola still preserve more intact than else- 
where the capacity for his spirit. ‘he study 
of Maria’s development into a devotee is 
carried on parallel with that'of Marta’s more 
ordinary human development. !t evi-. 
dent enough that the author’s sympathies 
and reason are with Marta; and the reader 
likewise 1s well pleased to see the lover. fall 
to her share, while Maria goes joyously to 
her spiritual bridal with Christ. Marta’s part 
of the novel is a pretty and natural story, 
full of pleasant impressions of a well-to-do 
Spanish household; but the = study” of 
Maria’s spiritual experience is much more 
remarkable work, for it is singularly pene- 
trating in insight. Fora man. to undertake 
to trace the development of spiritual pas- 
sion ina girl’s heart, in the cloister of her 
secret. Chamber, 1s daring ; yet we believe 
that Senor Valdés has done this with much 
truth. Perhaps no one but a Spaniard could 
have done it as well. ‘The sensuous element 
in. ascetic ectasy; the correlation between 
human and spiritual passion, so that Maria, 
had she not been a Catholic, would have 


been the most. ardent of lovers:: the nature 
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of the desire for martyrdom—these things.are 
appreciatively and respectfully, though not 
sympathetically, perceived. Meanwhile, the 
two elements of the story, Maria’s and 
Marta’s, are woven together in- felicitous 
harmony and contrast, making a complete 
and artistic whole. 

The Buchhols Family’ is of an enormous 
popularity in Germany. ‘The translation is 
from the forty-ninth edition, and before it had 
reached publication, a fiftieth had followed. 
It is somewhat hard to account for the in- 
tense delight of the Germans in what we 
should be disposed to pass by as nothing 
more than a rather entertaining ‘‘ take-off ” 
of the good Berlin housewife of the middle 
class. It is said, however, to be an especial- 
ly accurate picture of the life and manners, 
the occupations, speech, and character, of 
this class ; and even Prince Bismarck writes 
to the author to congratulate him on the ac- 
curacy of his Berlin dialect. It 1s amusing 
and readable ; but if this isindeed German 
burgher life and these are the Aausfrauen of 
Berlin, one can only be thankful that he is 
not a Berlin burgher. President Lincoln’s 


well-known Commendation is, however, here 


‘Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By Julius 
Stinde.” Translated from the ftortyv-ninth edition of the 
German original, by L. Dora Selmitz. New York; Charles 
Scribner's Sots. isso. For sale in San Francisco by 
A. LL. Baneroft & Co. 
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‘ 
in order: ‘* For anybody that likes that sort 
of thing, it would be just the sort of thing he 
would like,’’and presumably the placid Ber- 
liner likes women of thissort, for he takes espe- 
cial pains to train them and compressthem and 
trim them into just this type, and resists with 
horror any suggestion to make them more 
interesting or more reasonable. ‘The trans- 
lation is for the most part in good English, 
though we notice one unpardonable solecism: 
‘¢ It [the house] was built with a view to the 
future, much like the Sunday suit of a boy 
of thirteen is made larger than necessary. ” 
The wit and wisdom of the book is generally 
very mild and diffused; but there is an oc- 
casional happy touch, homely and straight to 
the heart of -familiar experience. Thus: 
‘‘When eleven o'clock. came without his 
What else 


is there to do but to go to bed ? ‘To grown- 


coming in, we all went to bed. 


up people bed may be said to take the place 
ofa mother’s lap——a poor enough substitute, 
I confess, and without a sympathetic heart.” 
Several of the characters, too, stand out dis- 
tinctly, and are very real and alive: the 
reader feels as if he had somewhere passed 
some bad half-hours. with the dreadful 
Krause boy, or the formidable, yet good- 
hearted, Frau Buchholz herself. 


Oy 


Were it not for the suspicion Of responsibility 
for the shameful dynamite warfare that disgraces 
the street-car strike, the strikers might be said to 
have adopted the most) rational and honest way of 
conducting a tight between a body éf workmen and 
their employers: that is, the organization of a 
competing business on cooperative) principles. If 
the Knights of Labor, whenever on strike, instead 
of assaulting with clubs brick bats those who 
take their places, meanwhile living on contributed 
funds, would at-onee put these funds into a rival 
business--or, if that requires too much capital, into 
any business that would) give them all decent em- 


plovment—the organization would not be mow disin- 


-tegrating, leaving behind it thousands of ruined 
dupes, ordered out of employment in the dead: of 


winter, on an utterly hopeless and probably unreas- 
onable strike, by the folly or dishonesty of their com- 
manders, and now unable to regain places. The 
assumption in every strike is that the emplovers 
are not doing all they honestly should for their 
emplovés, and that the workmen understand the 
business well enough to be justified in dictating 
terms. This may be true: bet if it: is, then these 
same workmen should certainly be competent to 
conduct a similar business themselves, and to. in- 
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sure fair treatment by becoming themselves their 
own emplovers. Surely if their leaders) can be 
trusted with the general management and distribu- 
tion of funds, they could be trusted with the busi- 
ness use of the same; and the money spent on a 
great strike is always sufficient to set up several 


business undertakines. 


THERE Is a rather amusing attempt now being 
made by the papers of this part of tlie State to 
substitute Upper California for Northern Califor- 
nia, as a name for all the counties north of that 
tier Which is usually knownas Southern California. 


We do not know that any one has settled vet just. 


what is comprised in“ Southern California; but 
even by a Hiheral construction, it can only bea 
slice off the southern end of our long State, so 
small in proportion to its whole extent that if one 
will look at the map he will see the geographical 
absurdity of calling all the rest “northern.” It ts 
also urged by the journals that the. adjective 
“northern” leads the uninitiated to suppose that 
the climate must resemble thatof Alaska. Whether 
this last objection to the epithet be valid or not 
(and we have never observed thit people were dis- 
posed to draw rash conclusions about climate from 
such names as North Carolina and South Carolina), 
there is certainly no propriety in calling counties 
that lie even south of the middle of the State 
“northern.” But neither is there any propriety in 
calling a section of the State * Upper California,” 
when the whole of it bears that name as distin- 
guished from the peninsula, Lower California. 
* Alta California’—the strictly correct term of dis- 
tinction—is not understood except by old Califor- 
nians; While every child in sehool is taught. that 
“Upper California” and“ Lower California” 
mean the State and the peninsula. It seems to us 
that the natural) and convenient terms are 
“Southern,” Central” or Middle.” and *North- 
ern” California—just as-one: speaks of Central or 
Northern New Yerk. The contour of the country, 
as Well as the agricultural conditions, tends to tall 
naturally into these divisions. The line between 


the central and northern counties would be more 


distinet than between the southern and central. — It 


it were necessary to draw sharply, it could be 
defined by the southern limit) of annual snow, the 
northern limit of the tig, olive, almond, orange, 
or vine, the natural barrier of the mountain 
chains, or any other oof several distinguishing 
features. If the word “central” already. irre- 
trievably pre-empted ho purposes of longitudinal 
division, ana devoted to the plain, 
might be expertmented with. Ino any event, 
“upper” is likely throw the unsophisticated 


easterner into a contusion as to the relation of the 


Lower, Southern, Alta, and Upper Californias, 
similar to that which prevails in the British mind 
with regard to North and South America, and the 
Northern and Southern States of America. 


A Winter Morning in Town. 


The reason why Lam lying here broad awake, 
while it vet lacks an hour or more of the time 
When the maid will come to summon me by her 
knock to the duties of a new day, is that I was 
visited a little while ago by a most sociable mouse. 
1 had heard him enawing somewhere about the 
room early in- the night, but had not suffered his 
presence to hinder my slumbers, till he roused me 
most effectually by climbing upon the pillow and 
trving to detatch a lock of my hair. eould not 
decide whether he wanted it to eat, or for a nest. 
When T objected to this appropriation of my pecu- 
har belonging, he answered my quick motion of 
the hand in his direction by darting up my sleeve. 
He was soon dislodged, vou may believe, by sundry 
active movements on my part, and T was fortunate 
enough to deal himea blow that sent him with. 
thud against the opposite wall of the room. Since 
then he seems not at all inclined to revisit) me, 
doubting, perhaps, his welcome. 

But the result of all this is that Tamlying with 


allomy senses on the alert, at a time when usually 


the most bungling burglar would) have small diffi- 
eulty in making away with all my portable prop- 
erty. The panes) of my window are defined by 
darkness only a little less dense than the lines that 
the window frame makes between them vet for a 
long time the rattle of wagons has sounded in the 
street, as the milkmen pass on their morning 
rounds, ‘There would be something weird) about 
this darksome flitting, if one could think of a milk- 
cart as being uncanny. It is peculiarly a city 
sound, and vet it brings to mind the rural) picture 
of the cows standing mild-eved) patient) In 
their dripping sheds, as the men = strip them of 
their white treasure. Tlow it would bring back 
the das oft hovhood to cateh one whiff of their 
fragrant breaths —the davs when TI used to go out 
with my little cup for a drink of the milk, foamy 
and warm, as it came from the bountiful udders, 

And now another country sound is heard; for 
the reoster that Jeads a wretched lite in some back 
vard near by is trving to crow, a melancholy, be- 
drageled sort of a crow, not»-much like the sono- 
rous and boastful challenge that vou shall hear in 
the farm-yard on any clear morning. The crow of 
my neighbor is answered by various cocks more or 
less distant, but they all crow as if from a sense of 
duty, and not at allas if they wanted to. 


The grey of the window panes grows more pearly 
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intone, and [T can even make out the outlines of 
the leathery leaves that droop from the eucalyptus 
close by.) They make rather a graceful arabesque 
in silhouette, am forced to confess, and I don't 
believe T would have the tree chopped down if. I 
could, though the blue-gum is one of my. dislikes, 
with its ragged outlines, its long bare spaces of 
trunk, its bark hanging in untidy strips, and its 
leaves, long and stiff} that clatter in the breeze. 
rather than murmur, They are such greedy trees. 
too, suffering nothing else to thrive in their vi- 
cinity. Better than nothing, perhaps, but, oh! for 
the graceful elm with its fountain of branches, or 
the leafy mound of the maple! 3 

[ wonder what that English sparrow thinks on 
this matter. Perhaps his querulous chirp is made 
more querulous by contrasting this ungainly tree, 
Which offers no cosy hiding place fora nest, with the 
oaks and beeches of old England, of which his 
progenitors have handed down the tradition. His 
temper is none of the sweetest at any rate, and his 
rasping voice adds no cheerfulness to the morning. 

But there isa more pleasing bird note. | won- 
der itis alinnet’s. It is a shameful thing how 
litthe the average man knows of the birds that he 
sees and hears every day, or could see and hear 
every day, if he would. suppose that the little 
minstrel has sung before my window every day this 
month at least, and vet T never have looked for 
him, and domt know what sort of a bird he is. 
everybody, I take it, knows the song of the meadow 
lark, most people that-of the linnet, the wild 
canary, and possibly one or two more.” Yet there 
are, no doubt, fittw. kinds of song-birds that make 
the music that we love ina general way, 

But all this time it has been growing lighter, 


and now there is a decided show ot gold fringing 
the top of the thick laver of cloud that hides the 
Contra Costa hills—a gold that is fretted and 
barred, as I see it, by the masts and cordage of the 
great steamers that lie at the Pacitic Mail dock. 
Those steamers, clustering there so closely, as if 
their purpose were to make a graceful lacework for 
my pleasure, will part this week for at least three 
of the four quarters of the globe. The gold ts 
only a narrow fissure between the solid) porphyry 
of dull grev nimbus; a “ red, red) gold,” too, like 
Queen Elizabeth’s hair; and when old Sol comes 
up, tardily showing himself through this same fis- 
sure, he is so red-faced and has such a blood-shot 
eye that it is hard to believe that he went to bed 
at five o'clock last night. He is in a glum state 
of mind, too, for he soon plunges sulkily into the 
upper cloud, and refuses to give any sign as to his 
whereabouts. For.a moment. before he goes out of 
sight it looks as if there were three suns caught in 
the meshes of that network of ropes and spars— 
the upper one Helios himself; the lower, his image 
in the water, a trifle more red and nervous; the 
third, between them, is probably a reflection on 
the heavy fog that lies on the water at a little 
distance. 

So now at last it is broad davlight—a dismal, 
rainy day it will be, if all this red at morning is a 
trustworthy sign; a day of monotonous grey skies 
above, and streets filled with umbrellas and grave- 
diggers below. ‘“ Gravediggers’”’ is the name that 
the school-girls of the present day apply to. the 
ladies as they appear muffled in their gossamers. 

But there goes the breakfast bell, and I> must 
bestir myself, 


Charles S. Greene. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Briefer Notice. 


ln oof large. charity, perhaps, we 
should allow. the phrase of the preface to Flome 
of Great authors’, which informs us that) those 
sketches were written not for those) familiar with 
the biographies of the subjects, but) rather. for 


those busy people who have little time for reading, 


vet wish to know something of the private life 
and personal history of their favorite authors,’ — 


todisarm criticism. Tt may be that, in larger 


charity, no book should be criticised that is not 


‘Home Life of Great Authors, By Hattie Tyng Cris- 
wold. Chicago: A.C. MeClurg & Company, 1887, 


intentionally vicious, but each should have. its 
chance to bring returns to its maker. This book 
may be well enough in its way, its very small way ; 
but it oes not keep its promise. its author could 
not tell of the home-life of people) who had no 
home-life, and she could tell of the home-life of 
the rest) scarcely ~more than could be included 
within the limits of a single page. Who knows any- 
thing of the home-life of Goethe ? Not the author of 
this book. But she has got together something of 
the tendencies of the boy Goethe; and when he began 
his career of love making he began to furnish a 
text for her, as she vainly tries to keep up in her 


unrecorded sequence of the 


with the 


narration 
poet’s loves. Robert Burns, if history has been 
truthful, spent many hours that furnished food for 
gossip away from home, and this author fails to 


inform us of his domestic life. or if he had anv. 


Lord Byron’s life is not one of those which 
adds anything to the sanctity or interest of home, 
though he isa subject of her pen. The title of 


the volume, in fact, was apparently her latest. in- 
vention concerning it, for the essavs have been 
written each by itself, without any apparent con- 
with the 
home-life, but are simply litthe compositions, in 


nection with each other or 
Which the author has put what she knew of the 
various subjects, whether it) appertained to  indi- 
Vidual character, glances of life at home. to lawful 
orunlawful love making, or to their works and 
sketches of thirty-three 


authors, there is very little said of any one; and 


reputations. Among 


While these are pleasantly written, they are “emi- 


nently unsatisfactory from almost every point of 


view for their lack of completeness, and can be 
acceptable to those only who find satisfaction in 
knowing too little about what they knew nothing 
Eminent. Authors of the 19th Century’ 


of before.— 
is a translation from the German. of 
literary portraits by Cieorg Brandes. They. con- 
sist chietly of essays that have already appeared in 
periodicals, but have since been thoroughly re- 
vised. The subjeets are, with one exception, per- 
sons with whom the author has heen personally 
awequainted, or of whom he has at ieast had a close 
They are Paul Hevse, Hans Christian An- 
dersen, John Stuart Mill, Fsaias 
Tegner, Gustave Flaubert, Frederick Pauldin-Miil- 
They 


helong to not less than six nationalities, and may be 


view. 
ernst) Renan, 
ler, Bjornsterne Bjornson and Henrik [bsen. 


sald in a way to represent the modern European 
Writers. W. TL. Bishop's Detmold?, Nathaniel 
Hlawthorne’s The Snow Image, and Other Twice told 
Tales, Bret Harte’s The Story of Mine, are 
Pocket 


Series, already commended to readers as cheap in 


published as numbers of the: Riverside 


price and convenient in size and appearance. 

Ten Dollars (first published asa serial 
Ina journal ot housewitery) has a thread of story 
running through it, but consists mainky of recipes 
by means of which to get luxury at table from ten 


‘hininent Authors ofthe Century, 
des. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 

*Petmold, a Romoneeby W. Bishop. The snow. 
ave, and Other Pwice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne.. The Story of Mines By Bret Harte. River- 
side Poeket Series, Boston: Houghton, Mittin & Co. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 

‘Ten Dollars knough. Keeping House Well On Ten 
Dollars A Week: How It Has Been Done: How It May Be 
Done Again. By Catherine Owen. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Forsale in San Francisco by Chilion 
Beach. 


By Georg Braii- 


Book Revteis. 


theme of 


ad serles ot 


[ March 


dollars a week. The young wife is devotedly fond 
of cooking, and has been to a cooking school. She 
much better to 


might not agree 


does not like to sew and thinks it 
buv ready-made garments. All 

with her about this, but her plan leaves her leisure 
to cook in an artistic fashion. One who has had 
much experience with untrained girls will feel sur- 
prised at the achievements of hers; but as the book 
is mainly intended to give recipes and instructions, 
it would have been useless to occupy space with 
blunders. As to prices of articles used, they are 
those of the New York market and would vary in 
other places. So far as the book tends to induce any 
one to buy a home of his own instead of boarding, 
it will do good work.——Study of the English Clas- 
stes' is a teachers’ handbook, first published nearly 
ten vears ago; and in recognition of the progress 
that has been made since in the methods of teach- 
ing English literature, and of the fact that in most 
of our higher schools this study is now an ‘essen- 
tial part of the school curriculum, the author 
has made a revision of his work. 
representative authors, seventeen in number, in- 


‘cludes but three prose writers, Irving, Addison, 


and Bacon, all the rest being English poets, ex- 
cepting Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant. We 
have grave doubts as to whether a pursuit of the 
study of representative poets only, and of the es- 
savists who have written of them, will give one a 
liberal education in English literature. To omit 
Kmerson, both as poet and prose writer, Bunyan, 
Lamb, De Quincy, Carlyle, and a dozen other in- 
dispensable names, makes one feel that the author's 
view is a triflecontracted. But he seems to be very 
earnest in the methods of study, and is sometimes 


painfully precise and exhaustive in his analyses— 


so much so indeed, and so discursive in his parallel 
lines of study that we fear that the study of the 
works, as literature only, is submerged beneath a 
pedagogic desire to teach at the same time gran- 
mar, and history, and philology, and: every depart- 
ment of learning suggested by the author’s or with- 
in the limitations of the teacher’s own acquisitions. 
The effect of such discursiveness is frequently to 
defeat completely the object sought, the knowledge 


of and taste for good literature, and to engender 


that distaste which the study is intended to over- 
come. The book will) be in 
the application of the suggestions therein, for all 
its good and-bad is to come indirectly to the pupil, 
and will depend mostly upon the kind and quantity 


usefuliess this 


of brain its contents are first filtered through be 
fore reaching him. 

‘study of the English Classics. A ge hand-book 
for teachers By Albert F. Blaisdell. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 1886. For sale in San Francisco by Strickland 
& Pierson. 


His selection. of 
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“Aw—! Mrs. Goodtaste. what did you say was the name of that jolly scent for 
the handkerchief you had on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it? 


‘You mean Lundbore’s EDENIA. 


It is manufactured dow ntown, here in 


New York, but you can get it at almost any drug or fancy goods store.’ 


Alpine Violet, 


LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES | Maréctal Niel Rose, Lily of the Valley. 


you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 


> > r Price List to the manufacturers 
nd your ¥¢ NG, LADD & COFFIN. 24 Barclay Street. New York. 
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CALIGRAPy 
WRITING MACHINE, 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD, 


The ‘“ Caligraph”’ is the only writing 
machine that fully economizes time and 
labor, and economy of time and labor 
is the best reason we know for solicit- 
ing trade. 15,000 ‘‘ Caligraphs”’ are in 
daily use, which excel in mechanical 
merit, durability and beauty of work. 
We publish 400 letters from prominent 
men and firms, which are convincing, 
and are sent on application. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Estate of SAM’L HILL, 634 Market Street, 
San Agents. 


The Best Remedy 


kor Dyspepsia is Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Other medicines may give temporary 
relief ; but Ayer’s Sarsaparilla makes a 
positive and permanent cure, as thou- 
sands can testify all over the country. 

‘* My stomach, liver, and kidneys were 
in a disordered condition for years,” 
writes Wild, of Hutto, Texas, and 
I never found any medicine to relieve 
me, until I began to take Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Less than six bottles of this 
remedy cured me.” 

Mrs. Joseph Aubin, of Holyoke, 
Mass., was for a long time a severe suf- 
ferer from Dyspepsia, trying, in vain, all 
the usual remedies. At last she began to 
take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and only three 
hottles restored her to perfect health. 

‘‘T have gone through terrible suffer- 
ing from Dyspepsia and Indigestion,”’ 
writes C. J. Bodemer, 145 Columbia st., 
Cambridgeport, Mass., ‘‘and can truly 
say .\ver’s Sarsaparilla has cured me.”’ 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth Gia bottle. 


| 
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Bridal Outfits. 
[nfant lVardrobes. 

Ladies Suits 
and rwear. 


LADIES who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Ta yvlor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


OOKS on BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating,ete. For my &&-page Hllustrated Catalogue, 
address, inclosing stamp. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, 


Send stamp for our beautiful 
catalogue of all the Newest and 
Best Roses, Geraniums, Carnations, 
<a of and Bedding Plants, before order- 

lsewl We make ho extravagant promises, but 
| GOOD SOL ID GOODS at fair prices; safe arrival guar- 
anne ed by mail or express. Our page of special collec- 
tions will oe contain something you will desire. 
CH 


Address BEACH & CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washipeton, 
A EF S D.C. No pay asked fcr patent until 
obtain ed. Write for Inventors Guide, 


THE Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
for all. 


‘Thousands of gro sold. inning friends 
everywhere, DEAL ERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM. 


You Can Have The Phila. 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
AND PRACTICAL HOUSE- 
KEEPER, mailed to any address for 
6 months, for only 25 cents, either 
stamps or silver—a small sum of mon- 
ey. If you will read it 6 months you 
will not be without it afterward. 


Elegantly Mis and 
illustrated 


H. Lambert, ABSO- 
ciate Editors 


Pure and Safe Fiction only. 


AND Domestic Stories by 
Handsomely 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
Marion Harland, 
Rose Terry Cooke, 
Harriet P. Spofford. 


Mary Abbott Rand, 
Ella R. Church. 


A Series of Poems by 


Will Carlton. 


Author of Bet- 
sy and I Are 
Out,” “Over the 
Hills to The 
Poor House. 

Practical Fash- 
ions, With 
JustratiOns,by 


Jenny June. 


Practica! Haase 
keeping mat 
ters by 

CH RISTINE 


Cottage Din- 
ners, Dainties 

and Desserts 
for afternoon teas, or evening compunies, with 
table manners and Etiquette, methods of serving 
and garnishing. A whole page tor Mothers, and 
care of children, &c. Artistic Need!ework Depart- 
ment, fully illustrated, and edited by Miss MARY 
KNAPP. OVER -£00,000 printea 
euch issue. 


kK=> WE SEND FREE 
orgind | AMPING 
OUTFI 


To any person sending 
us Only four subscribers 
for six months, at 25 cents exeh: or we will 

. send this Outfit and the LADIES’ HomE Jowur- 
NAL one year fOr only $1,00. Our new, 1887 
Outfit was designed e xpressly for our sub- 
scribers only, by Mks. KNAppP, Editor of the 
LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 

The outfit contains patterns forevery branch of 
need.ework and flower painting, and every pattern 
is the full working size. The several. Flannel! Skirt 
patterns are each long enough tost.mp u breadth 

of flannel atonce without removing the pattern, 
and the seallops have the corners turned. ‘The 

outhit contains (new) @ beuutilu: Spray of Roses 
wide enough for the end of a ‘Luble cover:an en- 
tirely new design for ‘Vinse: work; se veral boquets, 
each ‘ong enough for the corner of a ‘lable spread, 
or a Tidy; and the alphabet is large enough for 
Towels, Napkins, Handkerchiets, or Hat-bands. 

‘outtit is accompanied by directions tor do- 
ing Stamping by Parker's new patent method without 
paint or powder. Address; 

CURTIS PUBLISHING C ©., Philada., Pa. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its u 
iavatende of cases of the worst kind and of long Randing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its efficacy 
that I willsendTWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer. Give ex- 
press & P.O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 
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1887—FORTY-THIRD YEAR—1887 


Magazine 
Of Foreign Literature, Science and Art. 


“THE LITERATURE OF THE WORLD.” 

The Foreign Magazines embody the best thoughts of the ablest authors of Europe. 
It is the aim of the Eciecric Maaazine to select and reprint all the representative 
articles thus given to the world. The subscriber has then at his command in a com- 
pact form the best digested work of the master-minds of the age. 

The plan of. the Ecrecric includes Science, Essays, Reviews, Biographical 
Sketches, Historical Papers, Art Criticism, Travels, Poetry, and Short Stories. 

Its Editorial Departments comprise Literary Notices, dealing with current 
home books, Foreign Literary Notes, Science and Art, summarizing briefly the new 
discoveries and achievements in this field, and consisting of choice extvacts from new 
books and foreign journais. The magazine will strive earnestly to meet the tastes of 
the most thoughtful and intelligent classes, and to present articles by the leading 
thinkers on both sides of the questions absorbing the attention of the religious, literary, 
scientific and art world. The field of selection will be mainly the English magazines, 
reviews and weeklies, to which, indeed, most of the great continental authors are con- 
tributors. But articles will also be translated from the French and German periodicals 
for publication in the Ectecrtc whenever it is deemed desirable. The subjoined lists 
exhibit the principal sources whence the material is drawn, and the names of some of 
the leading authors whose articles may be expected to appear. 


PERIODICALS, AUTHORS. 
(QUARTERLY REVIEW, RiGgHT Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, ALFRED TENNYSON, 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, PROFESSOR HUNLEY, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


| PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 
RICHARD A. Proctor, B.A.. 
| J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. ‘Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, 
SCIENCE MISCELLANY, E. B. TYLOR, 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, : PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE, PROFESSOR OWEN, 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE, EDWARD A. FREEMAN. PD.€.L.. 
NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, 
TEMPLE BAR, THOMAS HUGHES, 

BELGRAVIA, ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
(;00D WorRDs, | WILLIAM: BLACK, 

LONDON SOCIETY, Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

SATURDAY REVIEW. CARDINAL -NEWMAN, 

THE SPECTATOR, (‘ARDINAL MANNING. 

THE ACADEMY. Miss THACKERAY, 


THE ATHEN.-FEUM, THOMAS HARDY, 


KNOWLEDGE. | W. H. MALLock. 


NATURE, ROBERT. BUCHANAN, 
DAS RUNDSCHAU, PROFESSOR ERNEST HAECKEl.. 
REVUE DES DEUX MONDEs, ETC., ETC. | HENRY TAINE, ETC., ETC, 


The aim of the Ecrectic is to be instructive and not sensational, and it commends 
itself particularly to Teachers, Scholars, Lawyers, Clergymen, and all intelligent read- 
ers who desire to keep abreast of the intellectual progress of the age. 


STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


The Eciecric comprises each year two large volumes of over 1700 pages. Each of 
these volumes contains a fine steel engraving, which adds much to the attraction of the 


magazine. 

TERMS: Single copies, 45 cents; one copy, one year, $5; five copies, $20. Trial 
subscription for three months, $1. The ECLECTIC and any 84 magazine to one address, $8. 
Postage FREE to all subseribers. 


). R. PELTON, Publisher, 25 Bond Street, New York. 


Bd 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE SCIENCE, ART, PHILOSOPHY © LITERATURE OF EDUCATION. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


A $4.00 BOOK.—Premium for One New Subscriber ! 


During the next thirty days, the Publisher of Epuca‘rion will forward to every one who will 
send him One New Subscriber, with the subscription price, $3.00, a copy of 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS; 


A book of 266 pages, containing 27 TALKS. This is the Second Edition of the book, which is published 
by the well-known Publishers, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


SEND $3.00 


And receive the book by return mail and the Magazine for one year. 


COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF INSTRUCTION. 


A Monthly Magazine, designed expressly to meet the wants of common 
school teachers and develop a definite plan and system in teaching 
common school branches of study, and discussing whatever 
subjects are connected with common school work. 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year in advance. Sample Copy sent Free 
on application. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A LIMITED PERIOD. 


For Clubs of Five or more, Names and Money sent at the same time, 
80 cents a year each. 


THE EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Under the management of Mr. Walter H. Mowry, will hereafter be 
found in connection with these magazines. 


This Bureau possesses superior advantages for aiding the better class of teachers in every grade of 
school to secure good positions, and Superintendents and Committees are requested to call upon us or 
write to us, and convince themselyes that we have the best facilities for furnishing schools with reliable 


teachers at short notice. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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FEF. R. WETMORE & Co. 


AGENTS SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, 


Have earned the reputation of being the most thoroughly reliable Firm 
in all their dealings in | 


REAL ESTATE 


We have the Finest FARMING LANDS, in large and small tracts, 
in all parts of the country, suitable for every kind of Farming, 
Fruit Growing and Grazing, and at prices to suit 
every individual. 


The The Best 
Choicest Tracts for Business Blocks 
Capitalists and and Lots 
Colonies, mn 
with San Diego, 
Mood and Water National City, 
in and 
abundance, elsewhere. 


Beautifully Improved places for Country Residences, Suburban Homes 
and City Dwellings, Handsome Grounds, Fine Orchards 
and Groves of Tropical Fruits. 


MONEY .TO LOAN in ANY QUANTIT® 


We take charge of Property, pay Taxes, Insurance, 
| etc., for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 


a 
| 


With the opening of the season of 1887, we beg to eall- the attention of 
those proposing a trip to the EASTERN STATES to 
the advantages of the 


CATLIFORNIA LINE 
[yhicago, 


The “Short. Line: between Omaha and Chicago. 


iiwaukee 


It is necessarily the “SHORT LINE” between San Francisco and ALL 
points Kast, and has equipments unequaled by any line west of Chicago. 
This is now the PREFERRED ROUTE to Chicago and 


intermediate points, as 


YORE... WASTHINGTON. DoE. 
bOS TOS fe. 


First, second and third-class passengers, in small or large parties, or singly, 
will receive the utmost attention, and their comfort and safety consulted 
under a perfection of system as operated by the 


Chicago. Milwaukee and St. Ry Co. 


For further information, Maps and ‘Time ‘Tables, and for securing Sleeping Accommodations 
through to the East, with LOWEST RATES always call on or write to 


CHAS. E. FAIRBANK, Agent, 
Montcomery Srreet, 
OFFICE, 138 | San Francisco, Cat. 
Under Occidental Fote/, 
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lology, Henry S. Phillips, Jr.; 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL. 


An [lustrated Magazine Published Bi-Monthly by 
F. H. Revell, 150 Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 


Edited by Stephen D. Peet, Clinton, Wis. 
PRICE. - - - $4.00 PER YEAR. 


Devoted to the Antiquities of all lands, including American, European, Classical, Bib- 
lical and Oriental. It also treats of Mythology and Folk Lore, Linguistics or native languages, 
Archeological Relics, Geological Evidences of Man, Aboriginal Literature, and the facts of 
Ethnology and Anthropology. | 

The magazine is divided into three departments : Contributions, Correspondence and 
the Editorial Department, which includes Notes by Associate Editors, Book Reviews, as 
well as remarks by the Editor-in-chief. 

The following are the Associate Editors and their departments: Kuropean Arch#o- 
Classical, J. D. Butler; Biblical, Rev. Selah 
Merrill, D. D.; Oriental, Prof. John Avery; Mythology and Folk Lore, Rey. J. O. 
Dorsey : Linguistics, A. S. Gatschet : Aboriginal Literature, Dr. D. G. Bimton; 
Archeological Relies, E. A. Barber. 

The CONTRIBUTORS to the journal are all gentlemen who are weil known for their 
scholarship. The most of them are citizens of the United States, but some are residents i in 
England, France, Greece, China, India, Africa and remote couutries. 


The following gentlemen have contributed to the magazine during the past year : 


Pror. JOHN AVERY. Dr. C. C. ABBOTT. Dr. D. G. BRINTON. 
Rev. N. M. BEAUCHAMP. E. A. BARBER. A. F. BERLIN. 
Cuags, N. BELL. N. N. BLAKF. S..H. Bink tey. 

J. D. BUTLER. Dr. Wn. H. Corspuster. F. C. CLARK. 

Rev. J. O. Dorsey. JAMES DEANS. Rev. M. EE.Ls. 
Dr. EARL FLInv. A. S. GATSCHET. N. H. HeNsHAwW. 


N. H. HouMes. H. S. HALBERT. JOHN HAWKINS. 
Gorpon LILLIE. 
N.S. LAcH-SzYRMA, 

Pror. A. C. MERRIAM. 


ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
T. H. Lewis. 
Wan. McADAMs. 


(FEORGE LAIDLAW. 
Pror. O. T. Mason. 
N. K. MoorHEAD. 


Henry JR. 
Dr. Cyrus THOMAS. 

The Magazine has a Department of CORRESPONDENCE, which may be regarded 
as a most interesting feature, This is sustained by gentlemen who are engaged in original 
research in various parts of the globe, and who furnish the results of their investigations for 
publication to us directly. We frequently hear from those who are exploring the Mounds 
who report all discoveries ; also, from persons in Colorado, Arizona, California, Washington 
Territory, Nicaragua, New Mexico and Mexico, and many and more remote places send 
us letters which we are glad to receive and to publish. The process of Archeology is so 
rapid that the only way to conduct a journal is to keep up a correspondence with all parts, 
and so bring together the result for. comparison. We do not. propose to be narrowed down 
to any limited province or field, but, while particular in giving the details, shall take a broad 
and comprehensive view of the science, expecting our readers to select the points from the 
general information, on which they may build up their own specialties. 


MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC. S. V. Prouprir. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
LIST OF RECENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


For Seventy-two Years the NORTH. AMERICAN REVIEW has been the Organ of the Highest 


Scholarship of the New World. Every famous American Author has written for it. 


From the List of 


Contributors under the present management—during the last Seven Years— 
these names are selected : 


Abbott, Rev. Lyman. 
Ackerman, 


Wm. H. 
Adler, Prof. Felix. 
Allison, Senator W. B. 
Ammen, Admiral Daniel. 
Astor, J. J. 
Bacon, Rev. Dr. Leonard. 
Bancroft, 
pe 
Barrett, I 
Bartlett, President S. 
Bascom, D. D., John 
Beard, Dr. Geo. M. 
Beauregard, Gen. G. T. 
Beecher, Rev. H. Ward. 
Bellows. Rev, Henry. 
Bergh, Henry. 
Black, Judge Jeremiah 
Blaine, Secretary James G. 
Blair, Secretary 
gomery. 
Bland, M.C., P. P. 
Blind, Karl. 
Boucicalt, Dion. 
Boutwell, Senator Geo. S 
Bowen, Prof. Francis. 
Bright, Rt. Hon. John. 
Bryant, Wm. Cullen. 
Buchanan, Robert. 
Buckalew, Charles R. 
Burlingame, Minister. 
Busch, Moritz. 
Butler, General B. F. 
Cameron, Senator Angus. 
Cannon (Mormon Bishop) 
George Q. 
Chalmers, Chief - Justice 
H. H. 
Chamberlain, Goy. D. H. 
Chalnay, Désiré. 
C lampitt, John W. 
Clark, Edward H. G. 
Clarke, Rev. Dr. J; 


man 
Clay, Cassius M.,, 
Codman, Capt. John. 
Congdon, Charles T. 
Conway, Moncure D. 
Coxe, Bishop A. Cleve- 
land. 
Cox, Minister S. § 
Cook, Clarence. 
Cook, Rev. Joseph. 
Crane, Prof. T. F. 
Crosby, Rev. 
Crawford, F. 
Curtius, J shave 
Ticknor. 
Curtis, Prof. Ernst. 
Daly, Judge Charles P. 
Dana, Dr. Charles L. 
Dana, Jr. Richard H. 
Davis, Judge Noah. 
Davis, Noah K 
Deems, Rey. Charles F. 


Free- 


Howard. 


George 


Secretary 


Mont- | 


Fer- 


De Lesseps, Count 
dinand. 

Denslow, Van Buren. | 

Doane, Bishop Wm. Cos- | 
well. 

DOugiass, Marshall Fred- 
erick. 


Dow, Neal. 
Eads, James B. 


Eaton, Dorman B. 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Edmunds, Senator Geo. F. 
Eggleston, Rey. Dr. Edw. 
Eliot, Prof. Chas. W. 
Elliott, CW. 
Ely, Prof. 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo. 
Everett, Edward. 
Ewing, M.C., Thomas. 
Farrar, Archdeacon F. W. 
Field, 
ley. 
Fields, Kate. 
Fish, Secretary 
Hamilton 
Fisher, Prof, Geo. P. 
Fiske, Prof. John. 
Flint, Dr. Austin. 
Forbes, Archibald. 
Foster, Judge Dwight. 
Freeman. Edward A, 
Frothingham, Rev. O. B. 
Froud, James Anthony. 
Fry, Gen. Jas. B. 
Garfield, President Jas. A. 
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English Edition. 


( Under an arrangement with the English 
Review. this Company assumes exclusive 
ontrol of the American issue. 
Terms: st oo a Year; Single Numbers, go Cents. 


~ We take great pleasure in announc- 
Edinburgh REVIEW. ing we shall continue the issue 
merica of these two British 
Revie and offer special terms 
l e with the Scottish Review. 
Terms : $3.00 each; or $5.50 for the two. 


Edinburgh or Quarterly Review with Scottish Review, $4 50 
and Review with Scottish Review, 7 50 


Many of die: wats % most advanced of modern theories in theology have 


in its pages received their first avthorit:tive sapport. Its “iNpe- 

. PENDENT SECTION, Containsarticles advoc ating views at variance 
with those of its editors 

| An ae nh Is the leading and most popular monthly of Great 

6Britian. The tone of its articles, is unexception- 

ae ; able, rendering it most desirable for the Home 


Circle. 


All of above, $3.00 each; any two $5.50; any three $8.00 any four $10.50; all five $13.00. 
— MONTHLY REVIEWS.— 
No other journal numbers among its contributors so many brilliant 
thinkers. The most important changes in the thought of the times are 
submitted to searching criticism. 


~ The contributions, by eminent writers, giveita unique 


position among other Journals, presenting an epitome 
of all that best deserves attention in the world of thought 
and action. 
Its Editors and Contributors have been noted as 
1) {| aviow leaders of progress, and have formed a school of ad- 
@ vanced thinkers. 


Each $4.50; any two $8.50; all three $12.00, 


All printed line for line, page for page, with English Editions. 
— AN AMERICAN MONTHLY. 


° While aiming to furnish a medium for the interchange of views among scholars, 

and to afford the student the fullest information “abies to Shakespeare's art, 

life and writings, it is specially designed to extend the influence of Shakespeare 
@ as a popular educator. 


$1.50 a year; 15 cents per Numb:r. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


1104 Walnut Street, 
\ Sam’c P. Ferree, Treas 
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CARPET 


H. F. GULLIXSON & CO. 


630 Market Street, Opp. Palace Hotel, 


HAVE NOT REMOVED. 


Their STockK 


is complete with Latest and Most Artistic Designs in CARPETING. 


Prices Lower than Ever. 


H. F. GULLINSON € CO., 680 Market Street, 


TELEPHONE No. 2. 


OPPOSITE THE PALACE HOTEL. 


If you want a small bill of goods from San Francisco in 
the line of a dress pattern, school furniture, a carpet, dry 
goods, millinery or most anything else; write to the un- 

ersigned. Goods sent C, O. D. charge a commission of 

15 per cent on purchases less than $10.00, and 10 per cent 

on purchases less than $20.00. No charge to buyers on 
bills of goods over $20.00. Business transacted ed by corres- 
Address, F. H. DARLIN::, 

ACIFIC PURCHASING AGENCY, 37 FIFTH 
STREET, P. O. Box 1881. 


ARE YOU CORPULENT? 
CORPUS LEAN 
NOPC Flesh KReducer — tw Pounds a Month. 
P ISON. Apiro-MALENe. or ‘fails to permanently 
NO ‘lop the Bust and Form. Non-injurious. 

5 TY of Face and Form secured to every Lady usi 
Tollet ulsites. Unexcelled in America for removin kin 
Blemishes, Tle sh Worms, (Black-Heads,) Wrinkles, Pock-Marks, 
Send 10c. (stamps or silver) for Particulars, Testimonials, Circular 
by Return Mail. Mention article wanted. Chichester 
Chemical Co. - 2815 Madison Square, Philada, Pa. 


The First National Bank of Fresno, California, 


CAPITAL STOCK, #100, 


President - - H. BRALY. 
Vice-President M, F AvMON VIL LE. 
Cashier - W. K. JAMES, 


Directors: —J. H. BRALY W. H. CHAUCE, WM: 
FAYMONVILLE, HIRAM MABURY, 0. J. WOODWARD. 


Makes Collections, Issues Letters of Credit, Buys 
and Sells Exchange on all important cities. 


PISO’S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


GIVEN AWAY! A 
Mixed Flower Seeds (5 indo. 
with PARK’s FLORAL GUIDE, al 
for 2stamps. Every flower-lover 
delighted. Tell all your friends. G.W. PARK, Flannetts- 


burg, Pa. A@rBe prompt. This offer appears but once. 
BL BERRY, A valuable fruit to grow for pleasure or 
profit. Price list free toall. An agent 
wanted in every town. Complete outfit furnished free. 
Address WILLOW RIDGE FRUIT ¥KARM, Portland, Mich. 
Y ORCANS.— 
NIV ERSITY orld.—@85 to @500, 
Sold Direct to Families, No Middlemen, 
Solid Walnut-5 Octaves-Double Cou 
35 | Guaranteed for Six Years and sent, $3 
with Stool and Book, forTRIALIN sors 
ESTABLI 


 MARCHAL & SMITH, 


UNIMED SALES RESTAURANE, 


048 CLAY STREET, 


largest and o 


shad 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


te of the vest in the City. 


Fresh, Well-prepared Food, 
at the Lowest Rates 
possible. 

EVERY ATTENTION PAID TO THE 


WANTS OF PATRONS. 


* 


: This House has lately been 
= renovated, 


‘| 


It is the desire of the Manager to make this The Most Popular Restaurant in the City. 


the rooms are neat and clean. 


SHERMAN, Manager. 


| 
235 East £ist Street, New Yorks 
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‘To Our 


For an hours entertainment, we know of nothing more interesting 

than a walk through the spacious and well-filled “warerooms of Messrs, 

FOS. CHADBOURNE. & Co. 741,°745° and: 745 Market Street, San 
Francisco; replete with all the Latest Novelties in Wood Colors and Latest 
Desiens in Furniture. finagine an assortment. of over One Hunprep 

different. stvles of Chamber Suites, ino Walnut, Old Oak, Antique Oak, 

Cherry and Mahogany, in one of the principal departments, with an 

equal number of Parlor Suites in another, upholstered in all the Latest 

Designs in Furniture Coverings; including the rich and elegant Moorish 

~Uneut Plushing, and Brocatelles, and-vou can form an idea of the mag- 


“nitude of this establishment. 


Among the articles that deserve special mention, are the celebrated 
Mikado” Bamboo Portieres for Doors and Windows, which must be 


to he appreciated, 


An inspection of their stock will discover the faet that their assort- 


ment is the largest and their prices are the lowest. 


2-CHADBOURNE & | 
be 
= 


